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In selecting a prayer-book either for use or a present, care should be taken not only to 

3 secure attractive binding, but attention should be paid to the type and the paper used. 
There is a great difference in the several editions published. The “ OXFORD” 
editions are printed on an opaque paper, made in their own paper mills from pure linen, and 

the plates, from which the books are printed, are kept in perfect repair, thus doing away 

with such defects as broken letters or battered lines. Ask your bookseller to show you an 


“OXFORD” edition and compare it yourself, with any other he may have. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


The “FAVORITE” Hymn Series. 


The following favorite hymns beautifully bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edge, with 16 illustrations, as well as a memorial sketch of the author. Price, 75c. 
Nearer my God to Thee, by Sarah Flower Adams. | Insect (The). With 140 illustrations, drawn specially 
Rock of Ages, by Agustus Montague loplady. | for this work by Giacomelli, and engraved by Rouzet 
° a pees : and other eminent artists. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul, by Charles Wesley. 











edges. New edition $4.00 

The Lord's Prayer. Finely illustrated. Uniform | Mediterranean Illustrated (The). Picturesque 

with “*‘ Favorite Hymn Series” 75c- Views of its Cities, Shores and Islands. Uniform 

Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. with, and by the author of “Ihe Arctic World Lilus- 

Large 8vo., cloth, extra gilt edges $3.50 trated.” 30 full-page and 140 other illustrations. 
“ 4 ges. " 


: : 2 With tinted Map. Royal 4to, clott » gilt edg 
Ancient Mariner (Coleridge's). [Illustrated by Seana = 1 OE i ae em wa ~~ 


David Scott, R.S.A. With Life of the Artist and Michelet (Jules). The Bird. 
Descriptive Notices of the Plates by Kev. A. L. engravings by Giacomelli, Doré’s collaborateur on 
Simpson, D.D., Derby. Sq. 16mo, cloth extra. $1.50 his Bible. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt 
Bird World (The). Described with Pen and Pencil. side, and gilt edges. New edition, $4.00 


By W. H. Davenport Adams. Beautifully illus- | Michelet (Madame). Nature; or the Poetry of 
trated with fifty-one full-page and upward of one Earth and Sea. With upward of 300 illustrations, 


Illustrated with 210 


wea 





be hundred other engravings by Giacomelli, engraved drawn specially for this work by Giacomelli, and en- 
m4 by Rouget, Berveiller, Meaulle, Sargent, Whymper graved by the most eminent French and English 
Ke and Morrison. Uniform with **Michelet’s Bird.” artists. 5Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. $4.00 
Z 8vo, cloth, full gilt side, and gilt edges. $4.00 , r : 
Mountain (The). With upward of 60 illustrations, 
@ Famous Parks and Gardens of the World (The). by Percival Skelton and Clark Stantom 8vo, cloth 
£ Described and illustrated with upward of 80 fine extra, richly gilt, gilt edges. $4.00 
i engravings. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in . ae. oa 
cloth, full gilt. $4.50 Sea (The). With 10 tinted engravings, beautifully 
r executed. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 34.00 
% T T . 
Wh -ATHOUGHT FOR SUNRISE. ATHOUGHT FOR SUNSET.F 
2 Two beautiful text books, with daily texts and hymns, covers in gold. 
a Ribbon tied. Each, 35c. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 42 Bleecker St., New York. 
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MR. HOWELL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. | DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 


The most talked-of novel since ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” | g PRARFUL RESPONSIBILITY 
A WOMAN'S REASON. ‘* Exquisite pieces of workmanship.”—N. O. Dem. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 





FOR A WOMAN. A Novel. By NorA Perry. 1 Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
The first novel written by one of the foremost of American poets and story-writers 
* Her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, which is saying a great deal.—Soston Transcript. 
‘Nora Perry is the only poet of pure passion in America.”—D. A. Wasson. 
LOVE._OR A NAME. By JuLtiAn HAWTHORNE, I vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
‘‘Mr. Hawthorne has a more powerful imagination than any contemporary writer of fiction.’’—TZhe 
Academy (London). 
THE HAUNTED ADJUTANT; and OTHER STORIES. By EpmunpD 
QUINCY. $1.50. 
“* Hawthorne, if his equal, was not his superior.” —Boston Traveler. 
SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By EpGar Fawcett. 12mo. $1.50. 
‘Admirable and piquant sketches and novelettes of New York life and society, rich in original types and 
vivid portrayals. Fawcett is one of the best of our younger novelists.”—Beacon. 


AULNAY TOWER. By BLANCHE WILLIS HowarpD. 1I2mo. $1.50. 
“Her choicest and most entertaining work.” 

IN CAMP AND BATTLE WITH THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY, OF 
NEW ORLEANS. A narrative of events during the late Civil War, from Bull Run to 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Chickamaugua, Cold Harbor, Appomattox, and Spanish Fort. By 
LIgEUT. WILLIAM MILLER OWEN. Illustrated with maps and engravings. 8vo. $3.00. 


Forthcoming Books of Ticknor & Co., 
JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morse, 


Ph. D., President of the American Academy for the Advancement of Science; Director of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio, Japan, 
Member of the National Ac: ademy of Science, Fellow of the American Ac ademy of Arts and 
Sciences, etc., etc. Profusely illustrated with original drawings by the author. 1 vol. 8vo, 


5.00% 

A work of unique and surpassing interest. The art of Japan is a subject of universal study and wonder. 
Ihe home life of the Japanese no travelers hitherto have been permitted to examine. Prof. Morse alone 
has been enabled to see and study this wonderful people in their own homes. The results of his observation are 
embodied in this volume, and fully sustain the popular expectation as to the interest of the subject and the 
author’s reputation as the leading Japanese scholar of the time. 

THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. By Percivat Lowe. Richly illus- 
trated after photographs taken in Korea. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The author is Percival Lowell, of Massachusettes, who. when in Japan, two years ago, was asked to ac- 
company, in the capacity of foreign secretary and counselor, the Korean embassy, then about to depart for the 
United States. This was the first diplomatic mission accredited from Korea to a western power. At the com 
pt letion of its mission, Mr. Lowell returned with the embassy to Korea, where he was entertamed as the guest of 

he king for several months. In this way he enjoyed exeeptional opportunities for secing Seo. il and other cities 
and interesting districts of the wonderful hermit nation. ‘lhese favorable chances were availed of to the fullest, 
and result in the forthcoming book, the most thorough and valuable description yet written of Korea, and the first 
full account from one who has been there, and illustrated with pictures from the first photographs ever taken 
that country.”"—Soston Transcript. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Edited 
by Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. I2mo. $6.00. With new steel engraved portraits 
and many wood engravings. Also a limited edition de luxe, with proof portraits. 

The biography of the foremost American poet, written by his brother, is probably the most important work 
the kind brought out in the United States for years. It is rich in domestic, personal, and family interest, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences, and other thoroughly charming »remoradilia. 

TUSCAN CITIES. By Wix11amM D. Howe ts. 1 vol. 8vo, $5.00. 

A series of recent sketches of certain famous Italian cities, written with minute carefulness and befitting 
elegance of style, and at once historical, instructive, personal, and diverting. They are also admirably 
illustrated by Pennel, who was sent abroad for the purpose. 

ENGLISH HOME LIFE. By Ropert Lairp CoLuier. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


A delightful account of the manners of the E inglish i in their homes, 


f 





bad «" The above books will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our books 


~~" TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


THE RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE. 

Containing the Old and New Testaments translated out of the original Tongues: Being 
the version set forth, A.p. 1611, commonly called King James’s Version, arranged in 
parallel columns with the Revised Versions of 1881 and 1885. With References, Prefaces, 
Lists of Revisers, Readings preferred by the American Revisers, etc. Quarto, 1742 
pages, red edges, $6.00; Persian, $12.00 ; full morocco, $18.00. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 
By the Rev. E1isna MuLForD, LL.D. An Institute of Theology. S8vo. $2.00. 
THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 

A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of History. By the Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1883. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 

By THomas Huaues, Q. C., author of ‘‘ School Days at Rugby,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00 ; paper covers, 25 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MARRIAGE. 

By Hven Davey Evans, LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the author, and an Ap, 
pendix containing Bishop Andrewes’s ‘‘ Discourse Against Second Marriage,’ etc. 12mo- 


$1.50. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

COMPRISING ITs ANTIQUITIES BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL History. By 
WittrAM SmitrH. American Edition. Revised and edited by H. B. Hackert, D.D., 
assisted by EzrA Ansot, LL.D. With five hundred and ninety-six illustrations. In four 
volumes. With xxx.+3667 pages. The set, 8vo, $20.00; sheep, $25.00; half morocco, 
$30.00; half calf, extra, $30.00; half russia, $35.00 ; full morocco, full gilt, $40.00; tree 
calf, $45.00. , 

There are several American editions of Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, but this edition comprises not only 
the contents of the origina] English edition, unabridged, but very considerable and important additions by the 
editors, Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars, 

HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
DURING THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M. A., Late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In two volumes. I. The Great Schism—The Council 
of Constance, 1378—1418. II. The Council of Basel—The Papal Restoration, 1418—1464. 
With Appendices and Index. 8vo, $10.00. 

CULTURE AND RELIGION 
In SomE OF THEIR RELATIONS. By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. 
Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, Scotland. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LORD’S DAY. 
12mo, $1.50. ConrTeNTs: The Phenomena of the Day—The Origination of the Lord’s 
Day—The Week—The Primeval Sacred Day—The Mosaic Sabbath—The Sabbatic Sys- 
tem of Israel—The Permanent and the Transcient in the Sabbatic System—The Fourth 


Command ment. 

REMINISCENCES OF ORIEL COLLEGE 
AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rev. T. Mozury, formerly Fellow of Oriel. In 
two volumes, ifmo, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, 

Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by EpwarD Rosrnson, D.D., LL.D., lately 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York; author 
of a “Greek and English Lexicon of the Old Testament,” ‘‘ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” etc. Revised Edition. Giving the Text of Tischendorf, and various readings 
accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and in the Revised English Version of 188}. 
With additional Notes by M. B. Riddle, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Hartford Theological School. 8vo, $2.00. 











*,"For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price (in check on Boston or New York, 
money-order, or registered letter) by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East 17rnH Srreer, New Yorks. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR CHURCHMEN. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Joun Tutttocn, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Principal Tulloch’s book is one of surpassing interest. He gives an account of the great 
movements in religious thought by a concise narrative of the work accomplished by the leaders 
of the chief schools—Coleridge, Mill, Newman, Maurice, Carlyle, Kingsley, and Robertson. It 
is a record, also, of important movements in modern English literature. ‘The style is exception- 
ally readable. 

FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

CoLerIpGE AND His ScnHoo.—Tue Earty Or1EL SCHOOL AND ITs ConQuERORS—THE Oxrorp Move- 
MENT—RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND—THOMAS CARLYLE AS A TEACHER— JOHN STUART MILL AND_ His 
ScHoot—‘ Broap CHURCH’—AND THE MEN WHO MADE AND RSPRESRNT THIS SCHOOL OF ‘THOUGHT. 


“As a literary performance merely, the work may later rank as a British classic.” —N. Y. Sun. 


The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Structure. An examination of 
Recent Theories. By Epwin C. Bissett, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., $3.00. 


This contribution to the discussion of the character and import of the Hebrew Pentateuch is 
broader in its scope and scholarship than any book that has hitherto appeared on the conservative 
side of the question, and it will be welcomed by all who adhere to the orthodox theory of the 
inspiration of the Seriptures. Every theory that has been presented by the newer school of 
criticism has been brought under consideration and treated with candor and learning. 

The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on 
Scripture. By H. Cray Trumpuit, D.D., author of “ Kadish 
Barnea.” 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book will be a revelation to many readers. He traces this ‘‘ blood covenant” 
to the most ancient races ; and the great significance it has always held he now thoroughly sets 
forth for the first time. It is in every way a remarkable and original work. 


Sermons on the Christian Life By Jonn De Wirt, D.D. 1 vol. 
8vo, $2.50. 
Dr. De Witt’s book deals with correlate Christianity, considered as a whole, from various 


aspects of human life. His chapters form a strong, manly, earnest discourse upon many elements 
of Christian character. 


Christ and Christianity: Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confes- 
sions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday 
Observances, Religious Freedom, and Christian Union. By PHILIP 
ScuarFFr, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


A discussion of many of those vital questions which are forced upon the minds of thinking 
Christians of to-day, by a writer whose profound knowledge of all phases of principles and dog 
mas, and of the records of the Christian Church, will secure at once to the work the attention of 
all students, 


A Layman’s Study of the English Bible: ConsIDERED IN I's 
LireRARY AND Secutar Aspects. By Francis Bowen, LL.D. 
I vol., $1.00. 


The views presented in this volume are strikingly independent and free from the trammels of 
the schools, but at the same time they are wholly reverent and in accord with the spirit of the 
Bible. The point of view is secular as opposed to the usual theological and doctrinal position. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CENTURY for 1885-86. 


The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in the many timely articles and 
strong serial features published recently in THE CENTURY has given that magazine 
a regular circulation of 


MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 

Among the features for the coming volume, which begins with the November 
number, are: 

« THE WAR PAPERS BY GENERAL GRANT AND OTHERS. 

These will be continued (most of them illustrated) until the chief events of the 
Civil War have been described by leading participants on both sides. General 
Grant’s papers, to appear soon, include descriptions of the battles of Chattanooga 
and the Wildnerness. General McClellan will write of Antietam, General D. C. 
Buell of Shiloh, Generals Pope, Longstreet and others of the Second Bull Run, etc., 
etc. Naval combats, including the fight between the Acarsarge and the Alabama, 
by officers of both ships, will be described. 

The ‘ Recollections of a Private” and special papers of an anecdotal or 
humorus character will be features of the year. 

SERIAL STORIES BY W. D. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK 
FOOTE AND GEORGE W. CABLE. 

Mr. Howells’s serial will be in lighter vein than the “‘ Rise of Silas Lapham.” + Mrs. 
Foote’s is a story of mining life, and Mr. Cable’s a novelette of the Acadians ot 
Louisiana. Mr. Cable will also contribute a series of papers on slave songs and 
dances, including negro serpent-worship, etc. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Include ‘‘A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome,” illustrated by Pennell; Historical 
Papers by Edward Eggleston, and others; Papers on Persia, by S. G. W. Benja- 
min, lately U. S. Minister, with numerous illustrations; Astronomical Articles, 
practical and popular, on “ Sidereal Astronomy.” 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


A series of papers bearing upon the subject of the unification of Christendom begins 
in the November CENTURY with a remarkable essay by Prof. Charles W. Shields, 
of Princeton, on ‘‘ The United Churches of the United States : Their Existing 
Agreement in Doctrine, Polity, and Worship.” Prominent representatives of 
various denominations will take part in the discussion. 

SHORT STORIES 
By Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Joel Chandler Harris, H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, Richard 
M. Johnston, and others; and poems by well-known poets. The departments, 
“Open Letters,” “‘ Bric-A-Brac,” etc., will be fully sustained. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Will be kept up to the standard which has made American wood-engraving famous 
the world over. 
The Century now appears on the first day of the month. 


PRICES. A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Regular subscription price, $4.00 a year. To enable new readers to get all the va 
Papers, with contributions from Generals Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, J. 
Johnston, Lew Wallace, Admiral Porter and others, we will send the 12 back num- 
bers, November, 1884, to October, 1885, with a year’s subscription beginning with 
November, 1885, for $6.00 for the whole. Asubscription, with the 12 numbers bound 
in two handsome volumes, .50 for the whole. Back numbers only supplied at 
these prices with subsc riptions. 

All dealers and postmasters take subscriptions and supply numbers according to 
our special offer, or remittance may be made directly to 


Tue Crentury Company, New York. 
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NEV AND CHOICE BOOEHES. 





Carlyle’s Complete Works. 
THE STERLING EDITION. 


The first complete edition ever issued in America at a popular price. This edition is printed 
from new plates, electrotyped at the University Press, on fine laid paper, and illustrated 
with new and original etchings, photo-etchings, and wood-cuts. 

20 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, " . ° F . ‘ ‘ #35.00 

20 vols., crown 8vo, half calf, marbled edges, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 75-00 

20 vols., crown S8vo, half morocco, marbled edges, : . : ; 75-00 


Lalla Rookh. 
THE VELLUM EDITION. 


By THomMas Moore. This charming oriental poem is now for the first time produced in a 
style worthy of itself. It is illustrated with about one hundred and forty photo-etchings 
made from designs of the best artists in America, together with several from European 
and Persian artists. The illustrations are printed in a variety of colors on vellum paper, 
and the text of the poem is set in with the illustrations in artistic style. This is with- 
out doubt the most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever published in America. 

I vol., quarto, bound in parchment paper, and in vellum cloth portfolio, with stamped 

sibbons, ‘ ; E a ‘ ‘ : : ; ‘ - $15.00 

I vol., quarto, full Annie an omy gilt, . . . . ‘ ° ‘ : 497.50 


American Etchings. 


A series of twenty original etchings by American artists, among whom are James D. Smillie, 
Thomas Moran, Parrish, Ferris, Garrett and others, with descriptive text printed in red 
and black, and biographical matter by S. R. Koehler and others. Edition limited to 
350 copies, divided as follows : 

5 copies, proofs on genuine ome text on vellum paper, in parchment port- 

folio, . ‘ : . ° . . . - . - $150.00 
1§ copies, proofs on satin, text on vellum paper, in satin portfolio, , , . 75.00 
40 copies, proofs on India paper, text on vellum paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, 35-00 
40 copies, proofs on Japan paper, text on vellum paper, in parchment portfolio, 35-00 


250 copies, proofs on Holland paper, in cloth portfolio, ‘ ° 15.00 


Rambaud’s History of Russia. 


From the earliest times to the present. Translated by N. H. Dole. This great work has 
won the unanimous approval of the press, both of America and Europe, and has been 
crowned by the French Academy, It is the only trustworthy and com- 
plete history of Russia in the English language, 

$6.00 

12,00 


3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, : . 
3 vols., crown 8vo, half calf, marbled edges, > 


History of the Books of ‘the Bible. 


By CaLvIn E, Stowe. A new edition of this popular book with new illustrations and a 
photo-etching frontispiece from a design by Bida. Printed on fine calendered paper. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, : ; : ‘ . . : é : . ; $2.50 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 





~ 
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Have you tried “WuHITING’s STANDARD 
Writing Paper and Envelopes, made by 
WHITING PAPER Co., HoLyoxr, Mass.? 
You will find them the best for corres- 


pondence and all the uses of polite socei- 


ty. Cream and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your stationer for 
“Whiting Standard.” 


THE HISTORY 


American Episcopal Church 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor-in-Chief. 





With the collaboration of nearly all the Bishops of the 
Church in America. 


A magnificent Memorial Work in two large quarto volumes con- 
taining 1,350 pages, copiously illustrated. 


PRICE, $15.00 PER SET. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Circular. 


EK. L. OSGOOD, Manager, 


60 Congress Street, Boston. 
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STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS, 


HYMNS and TUNES, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago’ 


177 and 118 William St., New York. 





CHURCH BOOKS. 
EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


Compiled by the Rev. CHari . s CuTnsert HALL, 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Sicismonp Lasar. 628 pages, 613 Hymns, 
657 Tunes, 8vo, cloth, red edges. Price, $1.75. Type 
large and beautiful ; margins broad ; page attractive ; 
paper opaque, but thin; size convenient and handy. 
WORSHIP Im SONG. 

With tunes. Edited (hymnologically) by J. GLENT- 
wortH Butter and (musically) by Josern P. Hot- 
RROOK. 450 pages, 700 Hymns, 394 tunes, 8vo, cloth. 
Pr'ce, $1.50. 
THE SAM 
With tbe 
8vo, 3¥ leather. 


Psalter. By R. S. Storrs. 
Price, $1.75. 


620 pages, 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, +) 


For Public and Social Worship. Edited 
ZacHary Eppy, and 
J. K. Paine, U. C. 
hymns, 
$1.50. 


With tunes. 
by Roswett D. 
Putty Pp Scn AFF ; 
Burnap, and James Furnv. 
with 4s0 Tunes and Chants, large Svo. 

Hymns only. 
THE SAME. _ 

For Social Worship. 
r2mo. Price, 75 cents. 

Used in over 500 churches. The names of the editors 
a sufficient guirantee of excellence. 


BAPTIST PRAISE BOOK. 
By Baptist Clergymen. J. B. Hotproox, Mus, Ed. 
Hymns and tunes, Stand. Edition, 8vo, leather backs. 
Hymns only, Standard Edition, 4to, leather backs. 
Chapel Edition, Hymns and Tunes,4to, leather backs. 
Hymns and Tunes, Cheap Edition, 8vo. 
Hymns only, Cheap Edition. Price, $1.60. 

ngpetet COLLECTION. 

Jno. ZunpEL and Rev. CHaAs. BEECHER, 
Editors. Hymns and Tunes, 8vo, leather backs. 
$1.60. 

EPISCOPAL COMMON PRAISE. 
The Church Service with Music, 8vo, leather backs. 
Price, $1.00. 
HYMNAL (0f the P. E. Church). 
By C. H. Haut, D.D., and S. B. WuiTerey. 
Hymnal, with Tunes and Chants, r2mo. Price, 6oc 
Companion Hymnal. Hymns only. Price, 50 cents. 
HYMNS OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
With Tunes for Chapel and Social use, Sm. 
Price, $1.60. 
HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. : 
Rev. Drs. Toompson, Eppy, and Verwirye. Ed- 
ited by U. C. Burnap, Mus. Doc. 8vo, leather backs. 
Price, $1.60. 
PLYMOUTH COLLECTION. 

Tro. Zunpet and Rev. CHaAs. 
Editors. Price, $1. 25. 
PILGRIM MELODIES. 

os. E. SweetzerR. Choice Hymns and Tunes for 
Choirs and Congregations. Price, $1.25. 


Hirtercock, 
Musical Editors, 
600 pages, 1.400 
Price, 


8vo. Price, $1.15. 


Hymns and Tunes. Square, 


Musical 
Price, 


4to. 


Beecuer, Musical 


A copy of any of the above books sent 
on receipt of price. 


THE PSALTER: or, Selections from the Book o 
Psalms, with other Poetical “<“~*~ for Responsive 
Reading in Public Worship. By Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., Pastor uf the Church of the Piigrime, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price, 75 cents. 


LITgRGY FOR NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 


A a Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer, 
prepared by Prof. Hopkins, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. Price, $1.00. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Rev..D. Marsu, D. D. A Manual of Five Services, 
Unsectarian. Price, 70 cents. 

a ie ti 3 AND CHORUS CHOIR, 
B. Horsrook. ymns, Tunes, 

Se 4 nces, 4to. full cloth. Price, $1.75. 

RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 

A Discourse with Notes by Rev. W. I. BuppinGron, 
D. D., 18mo. 


Motets, and 


Price, fo cents. 
The same, with Psalter. 
Psalter only. Price, 60 cents. 
UNION PRAYER BOOK. 

The Service Revised, Original Psalter with Sunday 
School Service, Tunes and Prayers. Price, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CORONATION HYMNS AND SONGS. 
$y Rev. C. F. Derems, D.D., and T. E. 
12m0. Boards. Price, 15 cents. 


SABBATH CAROLS. 


. PERKINS. 12mo. 


songs oF DELIGHT. 
. Parvin. 4to. Boards. Price, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMBAL (New). 
e . PARKE! -D. Boards. 
GOEPEL TEMPERANCE HYMNAL. 
y Francis Murpny. Edited by Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, D.D., and E. S. Lorenz. Boards. Price, 


ee DAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RYAN’S VOCALIST. 


For Opening and Closing School Services and for 
Vocal Training. Price, 75 cents. 

BARTLEY’S SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL. 

By J.D. Bartiey, A.M. For Chapels and Schoo 
Rooms. Price, 40 cents. 
CANTARA. 

By F. H. Nasu, and G. F. 
Boards. PartIl. Price, so cents 
> MUSIC READER, (Jerson'’s). 

EPSON 
Sook First. For Primary. Boards. Price. 50 cents. 

Rook Second. For Grammar. ll Price, 50c. 

Book Third. For Advance Grammar. Boards. 
Price, 50 cents. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER. 

By Dr. Geo. F. Roor. For Day Schools and 
Juvenile Class. Boards. Price, 35 cents. 
POLYTECHNIC COLLECTION. 

By Dr. U. C. Burnap, and W. B. Wetmore. For 
Schools, Colleges and Seminaries. Price, 90 cents. 


Price, 90 cents. The 


PERKINS. 


Boards. Price, 35 cents. 
35 cents. 


Price, 35¢. 


Bristow. Part I. 


post-paid to any address for examination 
Special Terms to Churches and Schools for Introduction, 
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“NEWB BOOHS: 


ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 
ROSEBUDS. One of the most charming color- 
books for children which have erer been published. 
Sixty-four pages of designs of little ones in many 
colors and in mono-tints, by VirGInra GERSON. 
Beautifully printed in the higest grade of color- 
work. Bound in donble covers with design of rose- 
buds and little children. 4to, boards, varnished 
covers, cloth back, $2.00. 


LITTLE BLOSSOMS. MERRY LITTLE 
PEOPLE. TINY MEN AND MAIDENS. 
Each one of these three books contains a part of 
RosEBvuDs, and each one of the three has its own 
separate and distinct cover of most delicate and 
beautiful coloring. Boards, varnished covers, cloth 
backs, each book, $1.00. 


A HUMOROUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK FOR 
LITTLE ONES, 
By F. Opper (of Puck) and Emma Opper, 
SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE. Large jfirs* 


edition already sold. Second in press, The illus- 
trations are “musing and are engraved 80 that ‘heir 
lines appear in white upon a black ground in * slate 
and pencil™ style. With bright colored cover. de- 
signed by F. Oprer. Large, flat 4to, boards, $1.00. 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS. A collec- 
tion of recent etchings made or selected especially 
Sor this book, With text. including an essay on 
etching in America. By J. P. Hircncock. 

Size of page, 17%4 x 13 inches, 

A companion to the extremely successful Some 
Modern Etchings, of which evrry copy has been sold, 

Original plates by some o: wr foremost American 
etchers, comprising, 

BRETON COURTYARD (An Impression of Sunlight), 
by J. 8. King.—CunristTmas Eve, by W. H. Shelton. 
—A Seasmpe Resipence, by Henry Farrer.—A 
MORNING WALK, by Hamilton Hamilton. —Moon- 
LIGHT aT Low Tipr, by J. C. Nicoll.—Tur Duck's 
PARADISE, by Charles Volkmar. —GRanppa, by 
Katherine Levin. —Goats, by J. A. S. Monka.— 
Beach aT GLOUCESTER, Mass., by Kruseman van 
Elten.—THE MANDOLIN PLAYER, by J. J. Calahan. 

Regniar impressions on etching paper. Bouud in 
dark olive-green cloth, with remarkable stamping on 
cover in white and gold, $10.00 ; same, in black port- 
folio, $12.50. Each copy numbered. 

THE ABOVE PRICES WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT 
NOTICE AS SOON AS FEW COPIES REMAIN UNSOLD. 

Only siz of the proof copies remain unsold, 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS, By 
Susik Barstow SKELDING. Studies of many 
lowers printed in the highest grade of color-work 
in reproduction of this celebrated artist's water- 
color designs. 4 series each containing 12 different 
designs. Size of plate, 8x9 inches, Price, each 
series, $200. Neatly boxed. 

Prepared in deference to frequently expressed wishes 
for Miss Skelding’s designs in this shape. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 

A MISSION FLOWER. By GroroeH. Picarp. 
The Publishers are confident of marked success for 
thia excellent piece of work. Most attractively 
printed and bound, with design of apple-blossoms 
stamped in colors on cloth cover, $1.00 


For full description, send for White, Stokes and Allen's new catalogue. 





A COMPANION TO FIFTY “ SOUPS.” 


BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By Tromas J. 
MuRREY, formerly professional caterer of the Astor 
House. With many valuable hints and directions 
concerning breakfast breads, fruits, bererages, and 
dainty dishes. Mr. Murrey’s own receipes. A 
most desirable little volume. Attractiveiy printed 
on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with dainty and 
appropriate design. 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, 
stamped in gold and color, 75 cents. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES. By the 
authorof * Fifty Soups.’’ Cloth, attractively bound, 
75 cents. 





A WELCOME LAUGH-PRODUCER. 

THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. SECOND 
SERIES. Selected from the brightest American 
humorous paper, ** Life,” A collection of the best 
things which have appeared in it since the tssue of 
Tue Goop Tunes or Lire. First SERIES. 
Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and humor- 

ous design on brown cover in red and gold. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $2.00. 

TWO ADDITIONS TO THE i6mo SERIES OF 
DAINTILY-BOUND POETICAL WORK. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Edited by Fran- 

cis TURNER PALGRAVE. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S POEMS. Now first 
collected in one volume, which will be an agreeable 
surprise to lovers of Dickens. 

Each of these two is beautifully printed on the finest 
laid paper, uniformly with the other volumes in this 
now noted series. 

The other volumes in the series are: 

. Charlotte Bronte’s Poems. 

. George Eliot's Miscellaneous Poems. 

. George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy. 

Thomas Gray's Poems. 

W. M. Thackeray’s Poems. 

Goethe's Faust. 

London Lyrics. Locker. 

. London Rhymes. Locker. 

. Heine's Book of Songs 

New tliuminated Parchment Paper Binding for this 

aeries. 

Each volume bound in limp parchment-paper with 
hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on cover, 
title and back printed in red ink. Separate design of 
each volume, $1: cloth, new colors, gilt tops, novel 
design in metal, $1: half calf, extra, new colors, gilt 
tops, $2.50; limp, full pocket-book calf, round corners, 
red under-gold edges $3.50: tree calf, new colors, gilt 
edges, $4.50; mottled calf, solid gilt edges, elegant 
(new) $6.50. 

Note.—The Series now numbers 11 vols., including 
the above two, and a new very plain and neat binding 
is ready, in which they will be sold in SeTs ONLY at 
$10 for the 11 vols. 


© ON ONSW DH 


FIELDING'’S NOVELS, I. The new ‘‘ Favorite 
Edition * printed from the same pilates as the octaro 
edition on good paper. With numerous new illus- 
trations made especially for these novels, Inaneat 
and attractive binding. Four volumes, brown cloth, 
extra, $1.50 per volume. 


Mailed free to any address. 


Contains anouncements of many interesting new miscellaneous and holiday booka, . 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ expense, 
on receipt of advertised price. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ALFRED KAPPES, 


PAINTER AND ILLUSTRATOR. 





NIVERSAL approbation has stamped the magnificent panorama of feudal legendry painted 

by Alfred Tennyson in ‘‘ The Idylls of the King.’” Serene above the contests of the critics, 

this splendid pageant of the poet's brain is assured of a place in the van of English poetry for all 

time. To add to the volume of praise which has been bestowed on it already, would be to add 
nothing to the praise itself. ‘The vocabulary of commendation has been exhausted in its honor. 

The illustration of ‘‘The Idylls of the King” has been frequently essayed. The most im- 
portant results were those obtained by Gustave Doré. He created a series of pictures which had 
less of Tennyson than of Doré in them, and which, however beautiful in themselves, cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory realizations of their subjects. It has been reserved for an American 
artist, Mr. Alfred Kappes, to give the poet the pictorial interpretation his works demand. 

‘*The Idylls of the King’ will be published as an edition de luxe, only 500 copies being 
printed. Of these 200 will be sent to England. There will also be special presentation copies 
for the poet himself, and possibly one or two other illustrious personages. The plates will be 
printed on British India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper and signed by the artist. The 
text will be given on parchment paper, with rubricated initials and other embellishments in type 
specially cast for this work. The volume will be enclosed in covers designed by Mr. Kappes, 
giving in high relief heraldic and other appropriate symbols, and splendid with gilding. The 
plates of the illustrations will be destroyed when the edition is completed. This sumptuous folio 
is to be sold by subscription for $100 a copy, the publishers reserving the right to advance the 
price when 200 of the 300 held for sale in the United States are subscribed for. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this will prove the most splendid art work ever given out in 
America. In extent of labor and lavishness of expenditure it has hadnoequal. The venture is a 
daring one on the part of .he publishers, but their choice of a subject is so happy and the success 
of the artist so complete, that there is no likelihood that they will regret the investment. 

Mr. Kappes, the artist to whom this splendid collection of pictures is due, is a New Yorker, 
both by birth and education. A man of rare originality and the finest artistic sensibility, he owes 
his position in our art absolutely to his own efforts. The battle of life has been fought by him 
without allies. He first became known as a draughtsman in black and white, of marked origi- 
nality and force. His earliest work was distinguished by a spirit and a power of picturesque ex- 
pression that atoned for a decided harshness of crudity of style. These weaknesses, disappear- 
ing with ‘experience, have left all the strength of his early work, refined and made more powerful 
by development. The pictures to “ The Idylls of the King” are unique examples of the highest 
and most virile black and white art of the country. 

The literary sympathies of Mr. Kappes have naturally inclined him to the study of the ro- 
mantic and the ideal. While he depicts real life with the unflinching hand of the realist, he is 
capable also of investing the creations of pure phantasy with the most spirited and romantic char- 
acteristics. His illustrations to ‘‘ The Idylls’ contain a wealth of study and research into the de- 
tails of costume, locality, architecture, character and the like, no less remarkable than the intense 
vitality with which he has carried the poet’s conceptions into tangible pictorial expression. The 
artificial and theatrical art of a Doré embellished Tennyson without adding to the value of his lines 
in a single instance. There is not one of these drawings by Mr. Kappes which does not make the 
text it applies to more clear and vivid totheeye. Their romance is not that of the theatre, it is the 
romance of the strange, savage, barbarically splendid time itself from which their motives are drawn. 

Mr. Kappes, as a painter, has won a reputation distinct in itself. For some years his pictures 
in oil and water colors have commanded attention at our exhibitions. ‘Their daring originality, 
their strong grasp of the subject, the sentiment and intellectuality they embodied, bespoke the 
artist a man for the connoisseur and the critic toremember. Working without a master, the artist 
has made a style for himself, and which isas original with him as his conceptions and his methods 
of expression.— Zhe Art Union, October, 1885. 


THE ART WORK OF THIS CENTURY! 


The grandest and most important publication of recent years, and one destined not only to 
attract but hold public attention. 
TENNYSON’S 


“IDYLLS OF THE KING,” 


ILLUSTRATED, 


A series of forty full-page illustrations by ALFRED KAppss, from original designs made ex- 


pressly for this work and printed from photo-gravure plates. 
Early application from intending purchasers should be made to insure copies, as the pub- 


lishers reserve the right to advance the price after 200 copies are sold. 
For further particulars, address 


POLLARD & MOSS, Publishers, 47 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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MOTHERS 


* proper training 
influences those children are exposed? A N D 


do we urge that careful and unremitting abeatlon which they should 
the welfare of their children; 


YO U R children 
ple whose ages range from ten to twenty 


GIVE x 

read. 
magazines and books 
want WIDE AWAKE 
PLEASURE-G/VING, and foremost 


YOUN 


Parents, see that 
Young peo- 


beautiful and merry 


BEST AND WOMEN. Their 


D. LoOTHROP & Co. also publish 
people and the needs of Sunday Schools. 


pictures 


WIDE AWAKE 
THE PANSY, 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the youngest readers 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, s" Rv. 


(serial), published in monthly instalments in the Wine AWAKE magazine ; 


the Superintendents’ Monthly Talks, etc. . . 


BABYLAND 


ee. Cn RON Samer, « 6 2 26 we ee 


} Do you ever realize what a great 


MAGAZINE, which is ever Feicemest in 
in PRACTICAL HELPING. 
people can have no better magazine. 
eight to fifteen want the young 
always has a splendid illustrated serial for young 
the babies there is nothing equal to THE BABYLAND. 
jingles . delight 
magazine for the little folks just learning to read, 


READING 


If any book desired is not 
at your bookseller’s, it will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Is the largest, the most entertaining, the most beautifull 
widest in range of all magazines for young people 


Edited by the famous author of the 
suitable for week-day and Sunday reading . 


responsibility is yours in the 
children, and to what 


FATHERS 


as to the literature they 
supplied with the best 


guidance of your 
upon the mothers and 


especially, care 
are fully 


WIDE AWAKE 
Young folks whose ages range from 
magazine, THE PANSY. It 


FO i. K S by ‘‘ PANSY” herself. For 
Your baby wants it. TH E 


without a rival. 
is OUR LITTLE MEN 

abilities are wonderfully improved. 

matter especially adapted to young 


OBTAINABLE 


them. It is 


lly illustrated, and the 
§ $3.00 a year. 
(25 cts, a number, 
"is equally charming and 
5. $1.00 a year. 
110 cts, a number. 
page pictures a year, 
its 


**Pansy Books, 





With its 75 fu 


and numberless smaller, -_ 

§ $1.00ay 

"(10 cts. a camber. 
mtains the C. Y. 


Readings 
also includes stories and poems, 


§_ $1.00 a year. 
* * * * 10 cts,a number. 


Never fails to carry delight to the babies and “rest to the mammas, with its large 
beautiful pictures, its merry stories and jingles, in large 5 50 cts. a year. 


. 5 cts, a number. 





The New Books most desirable to secure for Gifts: 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL by celebrated 
writers. 
Tue GoLpen West, by Margaret Sidney. $1.75. 
Tue New Famiy Figur, Mexico, by E. E. Hale 

and Miss Susan Hale. $2.50. 

TWO EXQUISITE NEW GIFT BOOKS, 
HEROINES OF THE PoETs. §3.00. 
WonvDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. $2.00. 


FIVE ANNUALS: “ 7%e Most Popular Juveniles 


Ever Published,” with exquisit 
trations, and covers whic 
1. BABYLAND, for 1885. 

2. Our LittLeE Men anv Women, for 1885. 

3. THe Pansy, for 1885. 

4 CHauTavguva Younc Fo rks’ for 1885. 

5. Wipe Awake, for 188s. 

Wipe Awake, Vol. ‘*S” contains Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’ serial, ‘A Brave Girl,” and hundreds 
of original pictures, and stories by the best living 
writers. 

Wine Awake, Vol. “TT” contains Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s serial story, ‘‘ Down the Ravine,” and 
the most brilliant galaxy of stories and pictures ever 
contained in a single volume. 


e original tlluse 


hare works of art. 


ANNUAL, 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF READINGS FOR 

EACH DAY. 

HELps sy THE Way; with special commendation 
and an extended introduction by Phillips Brooks. 

HEARTS, by or Porter. 

Though dissimilar in size, we class these books to- 
gether. The first is a 1t6mo, Dollar Volume ; the sec- 
ond a 16mo, Vest-Pocket Volume, which is nearly 
equal, and the demand for each ex« ceeds that of any 
similar book which has been issued for years. 
THREE BEAUTIFUL AND DAINTY HOL- 

IDAY BOOKS, are—Farru Soncs, Hore Sones, 

and Soncs or Love, by Rose Porter. 

THe Merry Montus Att and THe Zoprac 
charming holiday books printed in tinted inks. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW QUARTOS. 

Littie Fotks’ Art Book.—Two hundred original 
drawings, humorous and grotesque, with illustra- 
tive text. Is inexhaustibly delightful. 

Art For YounG Pror.te.—A book of great value, 
giving practical directions and stimulating ex- 
amples. Its original illustrations costing many 
thousand dollars. 


Lirt up You 


are 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 


Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass, 
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2 ta ot he Bee 


LIBRARY. 





HIS Series now includes over 7oo volumes of choice reading, printed from 


large clear type, on good paper. 


Amongst some of the most desirable works, not fiction, are the following : 


'FOR'SUNDAY READING. 


Beyond the Sunrise, No. 169.... . 
Early Days of Christianity, 2 parts, 
Hermits, The, No, 39... 

India: What Can it Teach Us? No. 130. 
Little Pilgrim, The. No. 179 

More Words about the Bible, No, 


No 0. 50, each. 


Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism, No.360 15 
Pilgrim's Progress, The, No. 200 = 

Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, 

Seekers After God No, 19...... 

Selma, by Mrs. Smith, No. 65 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Book of Snobs, No, 220 ne Sa 10 
Character Sketches, etc., (eae 2 
Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle. No. 503... 

Count Cagiiostro, by _—— No. 57 

Crayon Papers, The, No. 249............ 
Critical Reviews, etc., No. 252... 

Crown of Wild Olives, No. 505 

Eastern Sketches, No. 256.. 

English Humorists. No. 313. 

Essays, by George Eliot, No. 374 

Essays, by R. W. “oo No. ¢ 

Ethics of the Dust, No, 510. 

Four Georges, by Thac ke ray, ‘No. 

German Literature, by C arlyle. 

Goethe, etc., by Carlyle, No. 

Heroes, and Hero-Worship, No. 541. 

Irish Sketches, etc.. No. 202 : 


John Sterling, by Carlyle, No. 630 

King of the Golden River, No. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. ne 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting, by Ruski n, 
No, 537.. ' étee  ovennen 

Life of Heyne, by C arlyle, No. “55 15 

Modern Painters, Vol. I., No. 565 x 20 

Modern Painters, Vol. “s a eee 


SCIENCE, POLITICAL, AN 


Every-Day Cook-Book, 

False Hopes, Smith, he 110. 
Housekeeping, and Homemaking, No. 107 
Hygiene of the Brain, No. 356............ 
Labor and Capital, No. 111 ........... 
Land Question, by George, No. 390 

Mystic London, by Davies, No. 452........ 
Principles and Fallacies of Socialism, ‘No. 5 
Progress and Poverty, No. 52 .. 








Modern Painters, Vol. ITI., No. 577.........-... 
Modern Painters, Vol. 1V., No, 589....... 
Modern Paintera, Vol. V.. No, 608 

Mrs. Darling’s Letters, No. 260.. 

Murera Pulveris, by Ruskin, No. 627 

Paris Sketches, No, 229 

Past and Present, No. 494 : 

Pleasures of Engiand, No. 639 .. 
Portraits of John Knox, No 561... 

Queen of the Air, by Ruskin, No. 

Sartor Resartus, by Carlyle, No. 508 
Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles, No. 425 
Sesame and Lilies, by Ruskin, No. 497 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, No. 521 

Signs of the Times, by Carlyle, No. 546 
Sketch-Book, The, No. 147.. ‘ bus 
Sketches ani Travels in L ondon, "No. : 
Sketches of Young Couples, No, 246. ‘oe 
Stones of Venice, 3 Vols., No. 542, eac ch we 
Taine’s English Literature. No. 442....... 
Theophrastus Such No. 202 

Two Paths. by Ruskin, } 

Unto this Last, by Ruskin, No. 623.. ....... 
Voltaire and Novalis, No, 528..... ......-0.... 
Yellowplush Papers, No. 307 


D SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Science at Home, by Nichols, No. 37 

Science in Short Chapters, No. 80. 

Socialiem, No. 461....... 

Social Etiquette, No. 27 2bsseeese 

Social Problems, by George, No. 305 

Studies in Civil Service, No. 535 sasitn 
Theory of Whist, by Pole, No- 406.......... 
Underground Russia, No. 173.... .... 
Woman’s Place To-Day, No. 105... 





mailed free on application. 
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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ; 


*“* The Giant of the Monthlies.” q 
SUBSCRIPTION PER YEAR, $4.00. 








The circulation of HARPER’S MAGAZINE has always been greater than that of any other 
periodical of its class in America ; while in England it has outrun all the magazines of its 
price. 
Notable novels are first printed in its pages as serial stories. The most brilliant writers 
of America and Europe, in every department of letters, are its contributors, while its illus- 
trations are the best work of the most skilful artists and wood-engravers of our time. . 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


**The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers,” 
SUBSCRIPTION PER YEAR, $2.00, 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has won the approval of parents and the hearts of their chil- 
dren. No pleasanter or surer antidote to sensational juvenile literature could be placed in 
the hands of youthful readers than this popular journal for boys and girls. Pictures, the 
work of the foremost artists and engravers, lavishly illustrate its pages ; and it is as attrac- 
tive as fine paper and skilful printing can make it. There is nothing cheap about it but its 


price. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY maintains its position as the leading illustrated newspaper in 
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present time. 
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THE: Cuurcu Review discusses questions falling within the province 
of Religion, Ethics, Art and Literature. All articles are signed by their 
authors. 

At the General Convention held in Philadelphia, October, 1883, the 
REVIEW received the commendation of all the American Bishops present 
(fifty-nine) over their signatures, and from which the following extract 


is taken : 

It is of pre-eminent importance that the Church shall have a Literature to express its best 
thought, and to stimulate its mental activity. It is a matter of duty as well as of pardonable 
pride to make this Literature as good as possible, and at least to keep it up to the average stan- 
dard of the age. 

At the head of our Current Literature stands THE CHURCH REVIEW. During the last few 
years, and under its present Editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all similar 
publications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as the Church itself. All schools 
of thought that may lawfully claim recognition are welcome to its pages. ‘The most vital ques- 
tions of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, and commanding ability. The 
field it occupies, intellectually considered, could not be allowed to become vacant without inflic- 
ting a stigma on the character and culture of our Church, 
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its rich open type and fine execution anywhere. The January number is sumptuous and full, 
with many strong papers, etc.— 7he /ndependent. 
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acter of its articles, in the life and energy that pervades its pages, in its independence and out- 
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if there is a constituency that calls for such a publication; if there is not now, we believe its 
merits will soon create one.— Zhe Churchman. 

Tue CHURCH REvIEw has struck the keynote of the time in admitting into its pages the 
different schools of thought which are represented in the Episcopal Church by the terms High, 
Low, and Broad. Mr. Baum has succeeded in enlisting the services of men who cannot offord 
to put their name to anything which falls short of the best they can do, men whose words are 
always entitled to weight, and in allowing full and free expression to parties who take opposite 
sides on important subjects, has not only increased the value of their articles, but widened the 
circle of his readers. Fifty pages of carefully written book notices complete a very remarkable 


number of this Review.—New York Times. 
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THE SEABURY CENTENARY. 


T has, no doubt, been matter of wonder to many per- 
| sons, that so much should have been said about the 
events of 1783-85, and so much stress laid upon them. 
An election of a Bishop, his consecration, the work of 
his single episcopate, what can there be in these to de- 
mand the observance of centenary celebrations, not here 
alone, but in Scotland and England as well? That 
Bishop Seabury’s own Diocese might recall and cele- 
brate these several events, might lovingly and gratefully 
linger on their commemoration—this might have been 
anticipated. That many might be attracted by the ele- 
ment of romance which inheres in these events—this is 
nothing wonderful. But what mean that great gather- 
ing at Aberdeen, and that commemoration in the cathe- 
dral of the metropolis of England? How are these, 
and the wider interest which they indicate, to be ex- 
plained ? 

The answer to these questions is not far to seek. 
When the first step toward receiving the episcopate was 
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taken at Woodbury, in 17 1783, it was a 5 done onl distinct 
recurrence, on the part of those who took it, to the prim- 
itive principle, stated in its simplest form by Ignatius— 
dvev tod émuoxdrov undév mpdooev—to do nothing with- 
out the Bishop. Till the Apostolic organisation was 
completed they would consider neither doctrine, disci- 
pline, nor worship. Meantime, asthe Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, their duty, as they viewed the matter, was to 
“ wait.” 

When Seabury’s consecration occurred in 1784, it was 
declared to all men that ‘a purely ecclesiastical Epis- 
copacy” lay entirely outside of, and was entirely in- 
dependent of, any action of the State; that, as what was 
called ‘‘ establishment” by the civil power could not 
create a Church, so neither could what was called “ dis- 
establishment” unmake a Church. All this had been 
clearly enough asserted in 1537, in the /ustztutzon of a 
Christian Man; but in} the progress of time, and es- 
pecially since 1688, it had, in many quarters, been for- 
gotten. 

By the stand taken by the first American Bishop, and 
those who acted with him, the rights of the Episcopate 
in a National Church, and the proper administration of 
discipline in the case of the clergy, were secured in this 
Church in the United States. 

These considerations, apart from all personal ventures 
of faith which were made, from all personal dangers in- 
curred, from all personal sacrifices accepted and borne, 
give to these centenaries an interest and importance 
which they who touch and go upon the surface of things 
fail to comprehend. The ventures, dangers, sacrifices 
have their place and rightful claim; they add their 
special interest, they give ‘their peculiar coloring to these 
commemorations. But, after all, it is the great prin- 
ciples which the events commemorated involve and 
declare, principles which have had much to do with 
shaping for us—to speak of no others—the history of 
our hundred years of existence as a National Church, 
that make the commemorations what they really have 
been, and explain what, as has been said, many persons 
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have wondered at. Under such circumstances, individ- 
uals, conditions, surroundings, though not forgotten, do 
not hold the first place, nor do they touch the deepest 
springs of feeling. The event is greater than any one 
or all of the individuals concerned. ‘The great principle 
is grander than any possible surroundings. 

The centenary commemorations are ended. Begin- 
ning, for the Diocese principally concerned, with the 
service at Woodbury, March 27, 1883, they have closed 
with that (recalling the first ordination by an ‘American 
Bishop), which has just been held at Middletown on the 
3 of August last. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
go over in detail what was done or said in these various 
services, nor even at Aberdeen and in London. It is 
time now to gather up lessons, to look at principles, to 
see what things, coming out from the acts and events of 
the years which have been brought to remembrance, 
have left an abiding impress upon, and entered as an 
integral part into, our life and history as a National 
Church. As these underlie all the acts and events that 
have been commemorated, so at last they come out from 
them as interpreting their meaning and exhibiting their 
results. First as moving causes, ‘they are, for that very 
reason, last in discovery ‘and chief in import: ance. 

In going back to the initial meeting at Woodbury, 
March 25, 1783, it may not be amiss to notice a state- 
ment which comes up from time to time in spite of 
protest and correction. It is alleged that the gathering 
was kept a profound secret, because the clergy who 
had agreed upon it feared opposition to their plan of 
electing a Bishop, from the laity. One can hardly con- 
ceive of an allegation less supported by evidence, direct 
or indirect, or more thoroughly contradicted by all the 
circumstances of the case. 

As to evidence, there is not a shred to be found. The 
fact that the clergy kept their action secret “ even from 
their most intimate friends of the laity,” is mentioned in 
a private letter under date of July 14, 1783, but no 
reason for the secrecy is given. The reason above 
noticed, therefore, is only a conjecture. 
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This conjecture, however, is not sustained by any 
circumstantial evidence; indeed such evidence con- 
tradicts it. In the first place, the laity in Connecticut 
were familiar with the idea of an American Episcopate 
and had never exhibited—as was not the case in some 
other quarters—any opposition to it. As early as 
1724, Dr. Johnson, of Stratford, had urged the appoint- 
ment of Bishops for the colonies in a letter to Gibson, 
Bishop of London, And from that time on, the matter 
had been agitated, sometimes in correspondence, but 
often in public controversy. Moreover, the laity had 
personally felt the need of a Bishop of their own. 
They had been, unwillingly, deprived of the “ laying 
on of hands.” They had shared in the burdens, 
anxieties, and sorrows attendant on the resort to Eng- 
land for ordination. To give only one instance, when 
many instances might be given ; they knew that a single 
parish in the State had sent out three persons in quest 
of Holy Orders, all of whom “either died in England 
or were lost at sea;” and that, notwithstanding its 
unceasing efforts, the parish had no resident missionary 
from 1734 to 1761. They had shared in the mortifica- 
tion arising from the jibes and taunts of those who ridi- 
culed the wording of the last exhortation in the Office 
for Infant Baptism, as requiring an impossibility. They 
held, as firmly as the clergy did, the doctrine of the 
Apostolical Succession. 

Secondly, it could not, in the nature of things, have 
been long, and, as matter of fact it was not long, before 
the secret became an open one. The strange objection 
raised by the English Bishops against the consecration 
of Seabury, that they had no assurance that a Bishop 
would be permitted to reside in Connecticut, brought 
this about. For it necessitated conference with mem- 
bers of the Assembly; and thus, if it were not publicly 
known before, the entire transaction must then have 
been generally understood. Here was the time for any 
objection from the laity of the Church, if they had any 
to make. It is needless to say that no lisp of opposi- 
tion was heard. 
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Lastly, the warm mend hearty? reception which the laity 
gave to the Bishop on his return; the eagerness with 
which they sought his episcopal ministrations ; the way 
in which they took him to their hearts and homes, indi- 
cate their thankfulness and joy at his coming. And all 
these things show, conclusively, that there could have 
been no opposition to be feared from the laity, and com- 
pel us to look elsewhere for the reason of the secrecy 
of which so much has been made. 

That reason is a very obvious one. The clergy knew 
the opposition that had all along been made, by others 
than Churchmen, to sending B ishops to America. They 
knew that, from 1766 to 1775, Conventions of Delegates 
from the Presbyterian Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and from the Congregational Associations of 
Connecticut, had been held; and that the principal 
purpose of these conventions had been, by concerted 
action here and agitation in England, to head off the 
establishment of our American Episcopate. They 
feared, and had a right to fear, that if it began to be 
seen that the result of the Revolution—guwoad hoc—was 
likely to be the introduction of an episcopate into 
America, the same methods of hindrance would be 
again resorted to, especially in stirring up the oppo-ition 
of the English dissenters. And they knew, as many 
others have known, from bitter experience, that the pol- 
icy of the Government of Great Britain was ever and 
always to conciliate those on whom it could not rely, and 
to leave those on whom it could to shift for themselves. 
Here are reasons enough for secrecy in action without 
seeking those which not only have no evidence to sustain 
them, but are contradicted by well-known facts. 

Still, the venture of faith, however made, was a great 
one. And it may well seem greater still when we re- 
member that they who were making it had, because of 
their conscientious interpretation of oaths which they 
had taken, and their consequent loyalty to the crown, 
been objects of suspicion and even obloquy, and had 
suffered reproach, restraints, and indignities, even to 
‘‘imprisonment and bonds.” In the case of the two 
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selected to be approached in regard to the endeavor 
to obtain the Episcopate, these things were specially 
marked. Both had been imprisoned; both had found 
safety within the British lines ; both had been unflinch- 
ing loyalists; and one, the one who finally took up the 
almost crushing burden, had written, vigorously and 
earnestly, against the action of the colonies in the war 
of the Revolution. The coming together at all, there- 
fore, at Woodbury was a brave act, the selection for the 
Episcopate was a braver one. 

Was it, however, a dvavado? Was it only a petulant 
assertion that they would have nobody for their Bishop 
but one whose political sympathies had been in accord 
with theirs? There is no reason to believe that it was 
anything of the kind. 

To begin with, the documents drawn up for, and ac- 
cepted by, them showed that they fully recognised the 
separation of the former Colonies from the mother 
country and their entire independence. They say that 
‘«‘ America is dismembered from the British empire,” and 
speak of “the dissolution of our czvz/ connection with 
the parent state.” They knew that when the Sovereign 
and Parliament of Great Britain acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Colonies, and when the former was 
ready to receive a Minister from the Confederation at his 
court, then the Government of the United States was a 
legitimate one and claimed their obedience and allegi- 
ance. However stringent, and one must say unreason- 
able, their ideas of the rights of the crown and their 
relations to it may have been, they knew that the two 
acts just named had given up the rights and ended the 
relations. Whether their premises are accepted or not, 
the conclusion from them is inevitable. A few, no 
doubt, still clung to old associations, and sought refuge 
in Canada and the maritime colonies, but the vast ma- 
jority that remained—and among them were many 
whose sympathies had all along been with the Colonies 
but whose convictions of duty restrained their action— 
became obedient and “law-abiding” citizens of the Re- 
public. 
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Now, under such circumstances, where old claims are 
abandoned, old relations have passed away, and old 
oppositions have ended, the only rule, especially in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, is to ‘‘let bygones be bygones.” What 
men have been is not so much a question as what they are. 
And, the: efore, the selection of Leaming and Seabury, 
because those who selected them believed them to be 
‘the dest men for the work, however specially obnoxious 
they might be to those to whom they were all more 
or less obnoxious, is an assertion of a sound and 
righteous principle. It declares, that when a man is 
fitted, by character, life, and acquirements, for position 
in the Church of Gop, his political convictions, so only 
he be “subject to the higher powers,” and “ready to 
render to all their dues,” shall not be taken into ac- 
count. One may well say more than that; namely, 
that the selection was an expression of trust in the 
magnanimity of the successful combatants in the strife 
which had ended. Nor was the trust, if it were felt, 
destined to be disappointed. 

As, therefore, in every dealing with emergencies 
which are met intelligently as they arise, there is more 
than at first meets the eye, more than ever meets the 
eye of the careless and superficial, so it is here. Prin- 
ciples appear, springs of action come to light, truths are 
made apparent, before which the mere act is dwarfed, or, 
at all events, is seen to derive its true dignity from 
them, not they from it. What the principles and truths 
were which guided those who acted in the election of 
1783, has, probably, appeared sufficiently without re- 
hearsing them again. They are, however, important to 
be borne in mind and acted on in all time by those 
whoare charged with any oversight or duty in the Church 
of Gop. 

The next point that emerges from the memories of a 
hundred years ago is the consecration at Aberdeen ; and 
with that must go what led up to it and what followed 
it. It is not worth while to repeat the often-told story 
of the unsuccessful attempt on the part of Seabury to 
secure consecration in England. The main—one might 
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the oaths of the Office of Sem. In a sermon 
preached in this country it has been said: 


These could not, of course, be taken by the person seeking con- 
secration ; nor could the consecrating Bishops dispense with them on 
their own authority ; nor would the dispensation of the sovereign 
suffice, even should it be given, unless with, at least, the concurrence 
of the Privy Council, or—and this seems to have been the final con- 
clusion—an Act of Parliament, 

When we remember how potent an element in bringing on the 
Revolution of 1688—a revolution which had placed the House of 
Hanover on the throne of Great Britain—the question as to the sove- 
reign’s dispensing power had been ; what an engine of tyranny in the 
State and of destruction to the Church James II. had intended to 
make it ; and how offensive, if not dangerous, any revival of it might 
well appear, we need not wonder that the Bishops of England should 
have declined to act under it, or that the sovereign should have de- 
clined to give it, unless it could be guarded and supported by forms 
and sanctions of unquestionable legality. 


The difficulty is also recognised by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his late admirable sermon in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in which, among the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves to the English prelacy, he mentions 
‘‘memories which made the whole nation revolt from 
the thought of the Crown's exercising a dispensing 
power.” 

While, however, it must be admitted that here was a 
very real obstacle to consecration, the question still re- 
mains, Why were no active measures taken to procure 
an Act of Parliament, such as was passed later on, and 
under which Bishops White and Provoost were con- 
secrated? Such an Act would have removed all diffi- 
culties. And this omission becomes more unaccountable 
when we remember 


that while negotiations were pending, an Act of Parliament was ac- 
tually passed which enabled “the Bishop of London to admit foreign 
candidates to the order of Deacon or Priest, but gave no permission 
to consecrate a Bishop for Connecticut or for any of the American 
States,” 


It may be feared that the real explanation of the in- 
action was given by the Bishop of Winchester, in one 
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of his addresses, at Aberdeen, in October last. He 
said: 


What I would ask those present to do is not to judge of the Church 
of England—a great institution, which has existed for many centuries, 
and has worked for many centuries for the good of mankind in Great 
Britain—by a few years perhaps of slumber in the last century. I re- 
member the Archbishop of Canterbury calling the eighteenth certury 
“the siesta age of the Church of England.” She had been torn to 
pieces by factions before, and she, like al! the Churches of Europe, 
rested in a kind of slumber during the last century; and I do not think 
you should judge of her by what happened then—though I think people 
have sometimes underrated what she did then—but by what she has 
done in the way of civilising and Christianising England century after 
century, and by what she is doing now. 


No one who reads the history of the Church of 
England during the eighteenth century can feel any 
sympathy with the wholesale and sweeping denuncia- 
tions of the period which have so frequently, especially 
of late, been made. There are names enough which 
stand out in that period, there was work enough done 
in it, to contradict such indiscriminating condemnation. 
Still, for the Church as a whole, it certainly was an age 
of slumber, slumber which affected all classes and or- 
ders of men, and from which the Episcopate was so 
far from being exempt that it seems to have specially 
suffered from it. 

Nor was this slumberous condition confined to the 
Church, it affected the State as well. There was fight- 
ing, indeed, by land and sea, but of legislation for the 
welfare of the people of the nation there was next to 
nothing. <A late able writer says: 


The period, little short of a century, which elapsed between the 
death of William III. and (the younger) Pitt’s accession to office [1783] 
had been one of almost complete stagnation and apathy. ‘The Scotch 
Union, the Septennial Bill, the establishment of a militia, and the 
Place Bill of 1743, were the only instances of any legislation deserving 
the name of constitutional which made the reigns of Anne and the first 
two Georges memorable. 


Such an age is not likely to be an age of high ideals 
of any kind in Church or State. When Mr. Grenville 
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could say to Bishop Newton that “ he considered bishop- 
rics of two sorts, either as bishoprics of business” (and 
what Mr. Grenville meant by duszxess it is not difficult 
to imagine) ‘‘or bishoprics of ease;” when Bishop 
Newton himself, in his Autobiography, could reveal, with 
a naiveté that is simply astounding, “the laxity of princi- 
ple in the matter of preferment-seeking and court sub- 
serviency ” which prevailed; when the King was com- 
pelled to reprove the Primate of all England for “ having 
permitted routs to make their way into the palace” at 
Lambeth ; when Watson, of Llandaff, could fix his resi- 
dence on the banks of ‘‘ Lake Winandermere,” and visiting 
his Diocese only at rare intervals and for short periods, 
could boast—as if it were something to be proud of—that 
he had spent his episcopal life “ przxczpally in building 
farm-houses, blasting rocks, enclosing wastes, making bad 
land good, planting larches,” etc. ; when Hurd, of Wor- 
cester, could decline the Primacy not only on the plea 
of “old age,” but because of his “love of lettered ease” 
at Hartlebury Castle ; the general ideal of the episcopate, 
its position in the Church, its spiritual character and ob- 
ligations, is hardly likely to have been a very lofty one. 
Gop forbid that the many noble exceptions should be 
forgotten! But we must also remember that what reg- 
ulates the actions of bodies of men, however united 
together, is general tone and not exceptional instances. 
Then, again, Seabury had been a loyalist all through 
the Revolution ; and although this might secure for him 
personal interest, yet it might also raise a question as to 
the expediency of his consecration. If doubts were en- 
tertained as to the reception of any bishop in America, 
it might have been thought that a chaplain in the royal 
army would be thrust out with little ceremony. He 
seems to have met somewhere—he does not say where 
—with this difficulty, for in one of his letters he alludes 
to it, and suggests the possibility that some one might 
succeed where he had failed, and adds, ‘I beg that no 
clergyman in Connecticut will hesitate a moment on my 
account. The point is to get the Episcopal authority 
into that country.” It should be added that the general 
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belief among Churchmen here was that the Prime 
Minister was opposed to granting the episcopate to 
America, and would not support the needed action in 
Parliament. 

Whatever the reasons for inaction may have been, 
and there were probably many more than have now been 
given, many of which we now know nothing, the result 
was clear enough at last. Priests and Deacons, Church- 
men in the United States might have from the mother 
Church; but the Episcopate was a luxury as yet to be 
reserved for England and the House of Lords. What 
had been the Colonial Church was still, to use the words 
of Dr. Chandler, to be ‘the only instance that ever 
happened of an Episcopal Church without a Bishop ; and 
in which no Orders could be obtained without crossing 
an ocean of three thousand miles in extent.” 

An old proverb says ‘‘ That man’s extremity is Gop’s 
opportunity.” So it strikingly was in this instance. A 
new actor appears upon the scene, the “ suffering and 
Episcopal Church of Scotland.” The fascinating story 
of that Church is better known to many among us now 
than it was a twelvemonth ago. Nor is it proposed to 
repeat that story here. A passage, however, from the 
Bishop of Albany's eloquent address at the Aberdeen 
banquet, summarises the tale so admirably that it cannot 
be amiss to quote it, and no apology can be needed for 
the length of the quotation. 


I want to tell you how the Scottish Church appears to us, as it looms, 
with distinguished distinctness, to our eyes who look at it from across 
the sea. It has its ages of mystery and its ages of history, each most 
fascinating. Along its horizon-line appears the figure of the Abbot 
Regulus, bringing with him the relics of your patron saint, founding 
the See in which his successor still has rule. Across it walks S. Ninian, 
absorbed in reverent thought, till—after the manner of Americans in 
Scotland—a wandering thought disturbed him, and he was wet with 
rain. ‘Then, just on the border-line, where mystery and history melt 
into one, high above the line and clear against the sky, towers S. 
Columba, in whom the eagle of tireless energy mingles with the dove 
of consuming charity, as once before the Son of Thunder was the dis- 
ciple of love. . . . It isa great leap to skip four centuries. But 
one must leave large intervals in the short speaking of such crowding 
memories. And I am thankful in ways you cannot know, to name the 
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name of Scotland's Saint and Queen, the royal wife and mother of 
kings, the priceless pear/ of your crown jewels, the holy Margaret, who 
won and wore the woman's coronet of wife and mother as royally and 
nobly as she wore the crown of Queen and Saint. There is a bridge 
that spans the centuries between Margaret and Columba, for she was 
the restorer of the ruins of Iona, and the reviver of his purity of dis- 
cipline and doctrine in the Church. A Catholic Bishop in the Scottish 
line counts such as these with thankful pride as in his spiritual ancestry. 
Again, I think of this same Scottish Church after a checkered period of 
600 years, when the desolating and distracting days of revolution were 
upon her, and recall that worst phase of it all, the phase of the actual 
Scottish “ pretenders,” where such Bishops as the Church Catholic never 
knew before usurped the office without the order, and took the name 
without the grace. It was the age of the Solemn League and Covenant— 
“a bond of iniquity ”"—written (as S. Peter described an earlier act of 
simony) “in the gall of bitterness.” Then followed quickly that truly 
filial act of James VI., of Scotland, which gave back the lost gift of 
the Episcopate ; and then the second and last restoration of the Apos- 
tolic order, which gave to Scotland and to Christendom the saintly 
Leighton, and that great and remarkable Archbishop Sharp. Then 
came a century which, I think, holds up to the admiration and amaze- 
ment of mankind a record which, for unfaltering loyalty, and patience 
under suffering, and unflinching maintenance of principle, is unequalled 


in history. 

Strange enough it seems, when one comes to think of 
it, that the three Churches concerned in communicating 
the Episcopate to America should have occupied, at the 
time, the three positions possible to the Church in re- 
gard to the civil power; established—the word is ob- 
jectionable and misleading but is used for want of a 
better—and interfered with in England; disestablished 
and interfered with—to the extent of fearful persecution 
—in Scotland ; unestablished and let alone in America. 
But not strange that the Church free from State en- 
tanglements should act first, and by her action arouse 
the dormant energies of her stronger and more pros- 
perous sister. So Gop “chooses the weak things of 
the world,” not in this instance to ‘confound the 
mighty,” but, rather, “to provoke to love and good 
works,” 

How Seabury should have known of this Church of 
Scotland, is abundantly explained by the fact that in 
1754 he was accustomed, during his residence in Edin- 
burgh, to join in her services, and, specially, in her Eu- 
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charistic Rite. But one does not quite see how the 
ten who met at Woodbury should have had knowledge 
of her, and been ready to direct the candidate whom 
they sent out, to turn to her in case his quest did not 
succeed in England. Be the explanation what it may, 
the fact remains beyond any possibility of question. 

So men learned, at last, in America the lesson which 
for many a long year before the Revolution they had 
refused or failed to learn. They learned that there 
could be such a thing as a Bishop who had no other 
connection with the State than that of citizen, receiving 
its protection and rendering it obedience; a Bishop 
without an earthly baronage or a title of earthly honor ; 
with no power or influence beyond that which his 
spiritual office gave him, or which he won by his personal 
character and life. And this lesson they learned, as 
otherwise they might not have learned it, when they 
saw a disestablished E piscopate consecrating an un- 
established Bishop. The act which taught that lesson 
is, surely, worth commemorating with all thankfulness 
and honor. It was no light thing ; it was an ordering 
of Gon’s Providence, the full value of which we can see 
and understand to-day, that, to use the words of the 
Bishop of S. Andrew's, 
the first Bishop who set foot on the Continent of North America, the 
first Bishop who went forth to a foreign land bearing the full blessings 
of our Reformed Church, was consecrated to his Apostolic office, not 
amid the solemn pomp and august ceremonial of an English minster, 
no, nor in the privacy of an Episcopal palace, but in the obscurity of 
an upper chamber in a common dwelling-house in Aberdeen. 


Community of trial, suffering, sacrifice, binds together 
in closer unions than community of prosperity and joy. 
The attractive power of suffering—be it said with rev- 
erence—enters into the living power of the Cross itself. 
We wonder not, therefore, 


That to the Cross the mourner’s eye should turn, 
Sooner than where the stars of Christmas burn. 


The exhibition of sympathies of sorrow wrought out 
in deeds is one of those “touches of nature that make 
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the whole world.kin ;” and the pulses of men’s hearts 
respond to such a touch with unfailing certainty. Des- 
titution and poverty ministering to destitution and pov- 
erty—the widow of Sarepta giving of her little store to 
the weary and suffering prophet—always must and will 
attract sympathy and awaken admiration. Wherefore, 
beyond and apart from all the principles brought out in 
it, and all the lessons taught by it, the consecration of 
the first American Bishop must always powerfully ap- 
peal to some of the deepest and noblest sentiments of 
our common humanity. 

On what was gained for this Church by Bishop Sea- 
bury and those who acted with him after his return to 
America it is not necessary to dwell at much length. 

In 1785 the Episcopate was not recognised as even 
a possible component part of the General Convention. 
In 1786 (June) it was provided that ‘a Bishop shall 
preside in General Convention, z/ any of the Episcopal 
order be present.” Nor was it till 1789 that provision 
was made for a House of Bishops as a part of the 
General Convention. It is a curious fact that not till 
1883 was action inaugurated in our National Council, 
the result of which will be, provided the action is ap- 
proved in 1886, that in Articles II. and III. of the Con- 
stitution the appellation ‘‘ Convention” will no longer 
be given to the House of Deputies. 

Again, in 1785, every clergyman was made amenable 
to the Convention of which he was a member, in regard 
not only to trial but to the imposition of ‘‘suspension or 
removal from office.” In 1786 it was provided that 
only a Bishop should pronounce sentence of ‘‘ deposition 
or degradation,” etc., and that “one or more of the 
Episcopal Order” should always be present at the trial 
of a Bishop. 

These two most necessary, indeed fundamental, points 
in discipline, without which this Church would have 
been Episcopal only in name, we owe mainly to the first 
Bishop of Connecticut and the clergy of New England. 

Let us not, however, forget what there is in the way 
of excuse for these strange anomalies. To the lay 
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Churchman in America the episcopate was little more 
than an abstraction, a Bishop was an absolutely mythical 
personage. Few of them had ever seen a living and 
concrete prelate; and in their conception of one, state 
and equipage, — and the House of Lords, were 
mingled in a wonderful confusion. For all this the 
Ministers of the Crown were chiefly responsible. For 
it was because of their criminal apathy and paltry state- 
craft that no Bishops came to America. 

Again, many of those concerned in those early meet- 
ings in convention must have doubted—perhaps more 
than doubted—whether there ever would be Bishops in 
America. They knew that one who had gone to Eng- 
land to obtain the “ office of a Bishop” hi 1d failed in his 
quest. They knew that an Act of Parliament had been 
passed in which provision was made for the ordination 
of presbyters and deacons in England, while no mention 
was made of bishops. And they may very well haye 
fancied that things would go on as they had gone on 
before the war of the Revolution; that Confirmation 
would be dispensed with; that persons seeking Holy 
Orders would go, as they had gone, to England for 
them; and as for ecclesiastical legislation, the clergy 
and laity must manage matters for themselves. The 
more one thinks of these things the more one sees how 
much excuse there is for the entire ignoring of the epis 
copate which marks some of our earlier legislation, 
after the separation of the colonies from the British 
Crown. 

It may be said, indeed, that all these good people 
knew, at least after June, 1785, that there was a Bishop 
in Connecticut. But time was needed to bring people 
to understand his consecration. He had been conse- 
crated by Non-juring Bishops—Jacobites many called 
them—and those who knew the least about those names 
were, as is usual, most troubled by them. They who 
retained any sparks of loyalty to the Brunswick line, 
and they who, like Provoost, had fully renounced all 
allegiance to the House of Hanover, were united in their 
hatred of the Jacobites, heightened, as it was, by vague 
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and portentous delene of os woden shoes, warming- 
pans, and Popery.” 

As time went on people’s views on all these matters 
cleared up. As Bishops became a reality and a living 
presence, legislation shaped itself accordingly. As the 
position and relations of the Scottish Bishops came to be 
understood, all questions about Bishop Seabury’s con- 
secration were answered, and all doubts removed. In 
this, as in other matters, our fathers must be judged, 
not by what they did in the beginning when they were 
feeling their way, but by what they came to in the 
end. The man blind from his birth when his sight was 
suddenly restored, could at first only ‘‘ see men as trees 
walking.” 

It has already been said that it forms no part of the 
purpose of this paper to give details of services in this 
country or in Great Britain. An “ Authorised Report,” 
edited by the Rev. J. Skinner Wilson—to whose inde- 
fatigable labor so much of the success of the Aberdeen 
celebration w of what was done in Aberdeen in 





October, and in London in November last, has been 
published at Aberdeen, and to that readers may be well 
referred. It is a singularly dignified and graceful state- 
ment, presenting the story of services which none who 
shared in them will ever forget ; services which, as has 
been well said, commemorated, not an event in the life 
of an individual, but “ the birthday of a Church.” 

















MATERIALISM. 


T may be remarked that among nations in an ad- 
| vanced stage of intellectual development there is an 
increasing belief that our mental and moral powers are 
merely functions of physical forces; and there is little 
doubt that this belief has been adopted by men of con- 
siderable talent, and promulgated among many of those 
whose powers of reasoning are not sufficiently strong to 
meet the arguments which support it. 

It is apparently a ruling principle in the mental 
economy of our nature that truth must be arrived at 
through strong opposing influences, which, although 
they retard the final result, yet, through their eventual 
overthrow, establish it more firmly. This applies more es- 
pecially to metaphysical inquiries, such as that now under 
consideration, concerning which inductive reasoning from 
observed facts cannot be otherwise than more or less 
hypothetical as to its ultimate conclusions ; consequently 
the vital importance of using our best endeavors to ar- 
rive at truth necessitates that we should make due 
allowance for our own fallibility of judgment, and give a 
patient attention to those who may ably submit views in 
opposition to those which we may confidently entertain, 
and that we should bear in mind that no proposition, 
however subversive it may be of cherished principles, 
and however much we may be convinced of its error, 

can be safely ignored so long as many of its advocates 
are men of culture, who consider their arguments un- 
answerable. 

It is difficult—in fact, next to impossible—for a con- 
troversialist to convert another to his opinions, when 
the latter ignores the premises upon which his con- 
clusions are based. It is a hopeless task to endeavor 
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to turna Jew ora Mebeinineien to Christianity he an 
appeal to the New Testament, or a Christian to Moham- 
medism through the influence of the Koran; and, in 
like manner, the Materialist rejects the testimony of any 
religion which may be used as a basis for argument in 
subversion of his theories. Therefore, in order to meet 
his arguments, it is necessary to refer to the premises 
upon which his conclusions are based, and consider 
whether his logical deductions are not refutable from 
his own standpoint. 

In conformity with this, and with due regard to the 
above considerations, it may be fairly granted that the 
supporters of the Materialistic theory base it upon un- 
deniable facts—as thus: Presume that a man, possessed 
of high attainments, of refined culture, of deep and 
searching thought, with talents of a high order, and 
with varied experiences, contracts a fever, or a brick 
falls upon his head and injures a portion of his brain, he 
becomes thenceforth a drivelling idiot. That such an 
injury to the brain causes the absence of the mental and 
moral powers is unquestionable. It is also true that 
partial injury is occasionally attended by the partial loss 
of those powers. It is presumed that this is the chief 
ground upon which the theory of Materialism is based, 
or, to be more inclusive, that this is a case in illustra- 
tion of the grounds upon which it is inferred that our 
mental and moral attributes ovzgznaze in the brain. 

If the existence or the annihilation of mental and 
moral attributes depends solely upon the healthy or the 
diseased condition of the brain, what does it involve 
when considered solely in a physical point of view? 

It is a fully accepted scientific conclusion that nothing 
material is lost or destroyed, but that through disin- 
tegration from various causes all matter reverts to its 
primary elements. This must necessarily apply to 
mental development if it is simply a material product. 
What, then, becomes of those lost attainments, and what 
are their primary elements ? 

If the varied experiences of a long life ; the recollec- 
tions of the incidents in it, some of which may lie dor- 
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mant, but still capable of being renewed; the general 
knowledge of much that has passed and is passing in 
the world; the extensive powers of imagination; the 
strength of various passions, and the violent efforts to 
control them; the hopes, the fears, the strong affec- 
tions, and everything else which pertains to intellectual 
life, a detailed account of which, as existent in the mind 
and memory of a single individual, would fill hundreds 
of large volumes, can be stored in the space of a square 
inch or two, and incorporated with the small modicum 
of matter which fills that space—matter which can be 
thoroughly analysed, and in which not the faintest trace 
of their presence is discoverable—then the lightest 
known gas is not within an almost illimitable extent so 
compressible as the powers which plan, control, and 
regulate not only all the mental efforts but all the 
physical actions of mankind. 

Also, it is a scientific fact, successfully carried out to 
its conclusion as an axiom in dynamics and practical 
mechanics, that force is a constant quantity, having no 
cumulative power. It is capable of many transmutations, 
each of which can be changed from one into any other 
of them, but it neither loses nor gains in power by the 
transfer, always retaining an equivalent amount of exert- 
able energy, in whatever form it may be represented. 
Therefore, if we consider the aggregate of effect result- 
ing from that which we colloquially denominate “ brain- 
work,” there is an evident discrepancy in the shape of 
force between it and its putative cause. And if this 
aggregate of effect, which comprises every intelligent 
action and thought, proceeds primarily and solely from 
the finite energy of the brain, it is the only instance of 
anything being traceable to a final cause. Even the 
most subtle forces known to us, such as gravitation and 
electricity, although undefinable as to their essence, are 
shown by their action to be amenable to the above 
axiom. This cannot be said of the action of the mind, 
which is not only acquisitive, but retains that which 
it has acquired without loss, detriment, or disparage- 
ment in any way to the source from which it is ac- 
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quired ; and still retains it in the same form and to the 
same extent after it has imparted it to other channels of 
communication. The inference is, that mind is not ex- 
clustvely subject to the conditions by which material 
action is bound. 

In conjunction with the above there are fair grounds 
for inductive reasoning to point to the conclusion that, 
as work done is the result of action caused—in an im- 
mediate sense—by the muscles, which are impelled to 
action by the nerves, which, again, are incited by the 
brain, the brain itself is merely a subtle medium of com- 
munication by a power concerning which nothing definite 
is known, but which science and philosophy from time 
immemorial have fully recognised, although all their 
most strenuous endeavors have failed to elucidate it. 

Scientific research also still stops abruptly at the con- 
sideration of the vital principle which marks the difference 
between animate and inanimate matter, and without 
which the brain is useless. It has traced that principle 
downward to the conclusion that an immediate inclina- 
tion to the return of all material formations to their con- 
stituent elements is the inevitable consequence of their 
not being impregnated with it, but in tracing it upwards 
it encounters something which is not amenable to the 
ordinary conditions of matter; a subtle force, which is 
not recognisable except as an existent fact, and not de- 
finable save as a result of an unknown cause. 

Analysis discloses the fact that the constituent elements 
of animate matter comprise nothing foreign to the com- 
ponent parts of that which is inanimate. From which it 
is a fair inference that the vital principle is not exc/uszvely 
an attribute of any combination of elements, although it 
may be dependent upon subsidiary material conditions 
for its representation under a material form. 

The theory which is based upon the consequences 
incidental to brain disturbances by advocates of a material 
finality is thus shown to stop at a point beyond which 
its premises are incompetent to carry it—a point at 
which it begs the question, and evades further inquiry ; 
for although it reaches up to that which is neither visible, 
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tangible, nor demonstrably possessed of any of the 
characteristics of matter, yet it rejects the introduction 
of a factor which there are logical grounds for assuming 
to be competent to meet the exigencies of the altered 
conditions arrived at. A rejection which is consequent 
upon a subservient adherence to premises which are 
sound for the purpose of reasoning up to the limit to 
which their province extends, but are invalid when used 
as a basis for reasoning upon that in which nothing of 
their nature is discernible. Hence arises the assumed 
finality which, from the restricted limits upon which the 
inference is based, we may fairly regard as_incon- 
clusive. 

To determine by inductive reasoning what mind zs 
not, is a very different thing from arriving by the same 
process at what z¢ zs. But although the latter may be 
impossible, yet there are inferences to be drawn from 
sources not necessarily applicable to the former, which 
give a character of high probability to the conclusions 
they point to. 

It may be at once conceded that the exercise of the 
mental and moral powers is effected through the agency 
of the brain, and that such exercise is dependent upon 
its greater or less capacity of action. But in this there 
is no admission that the brain is possessed of any in- 
herent qualification otherwise than as an agent of an in- 
scrutable power, which has adapted it to receive intelli- 
gence and to disperse it into its varied and numerous 
channels of utility, and as a medium through which 
mental power regulates and governs physical action. 
That the physical is subservient to the mental admits of 
no dispute; therefore, it is hardly probable that the 
superior power should derive its existence from that 
which it controls. 

Having thus far considered the subject in its physical 
aspect, other considerations are available as premises 
for conclusions of a higher order, which, if the inferences 
they evoke do not reach finality, they at least extend 
beyond the point arrived at by reasoning solely upon 
material grounds, which does not, and from its very 
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nature cannot, lead to any metaphysical conclusion beyond 
that which the scientific analysis of matter affords. 

There are certain attributes of matter which are un- 
definable as to their essence, and only to be recognised 
by their effect. Take, for instance, “ gravity.” At the 
first glance it might almost be thought—from its appar- 
ently mysterious form of operation, to be an immaterial 
power, but on examination it is found to be both subjec- 
tive and passive ; utterly dependent upon the conditions 
of matter for its action; always constant to those condi- 
tions; subject to inexorable law, from which there is 
never the slightest deflection ; and its action can be ac- 
curately defined and foretold through a knowledge of 
the circumstances under which it is invariably compelled 
to act. Every attribute of matter can be formulated in 
a like manner; but it is quite different with respect to 
mental action, which, although it is frequently liable to 
be influenced by physical causes, in no instance is it sub- 
jected to absolute compulsion ; neither is the course of 
its action nor its result predicable beyond the question 
of probability. It is certainly dependent upon the 
healthy or diseased condition of the brain for its Aower 
of action ; whether it is thus dependent for its dzrectzon 
is the question at issue. But as all the properties of 
matter are definable, down to the most minute detail, 
are constant, unchangeable, accurately limited in extent, 
unconditionally forced to act up to that extent, absolutely 
without the power of deviation in any particular, and 
bound down by inflexible law to an inevitable fatalism, 
the ultimate result of which is beyond our scrutiny ; and 
as mental properties are subject to none of these condi- 
tions, but, on the contrary, are especially versatile, are 
never forced to courses of action which are undeviating 
in their details, are unlimited in extent, and are not 
ruled by any law which is unconditionally arbitrary, there 
are strong grounds for the inference that something 
other than matter exists, of which none of the speciali- 
ties correlate with those of matter. 

Moreover, mental attributes are only recognisable by 
an intelligence of their own order; and as like can only 
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generate She, it is a fair assumption that they can de- 
rive their origin from nothing but that which possesses 
their own especial functions, and cannot issue from that 
with which they have no attribute in common, and with 
which they have no distinct affinity other than a mutual 
adaptability ; the one as an active controlling power to 
regulate and utilise passive phenomena; the other as a 
submissive and inert recipient of it. 

The finite power, the extent, and the capacity of all 
material forces are calculable ; but there is no calculable 
limit to thought or imagination. Thought is the great 
principle which governs all the actions of man, and by 
which he makes matter subservient to his uses. His 
power for this purpose is restricted to fashioning, com- 
bining, and to his physical capacity for manipulating it ; 
but the aspirations of thought stretch indefinitely far 
into the fathomless regions of time and space. Hence 
its presumable affinity with something independent of, 
and superior to, physical obstruction. 

But, it is urged, on the other hand, a material em- 
bodiment is one of the conditions of existence ; for how 
can that exist which does not possess a single point, 
either in Kind or degree, common to all existent things ? 
The argument in support of this can only be based upon 
the very restricted evidence of the physical senses, 
which can recognise nothing which is not appreciable 
either by sight, touch, taste, sound, or smell. The evi- 
dence is correct so far as it extends, but it is evidence 
of a very low order, for it is merely negative, and is 
confined to its own limited sphere of action, beyond 
which there is no possibility of its extension; and it is 
utterly inapplicable to any proposition which is not con- 
fined to its restricted limits. Therefore, to say that 
nothing can exist which is not apparent to the physical 
senses is a felztio principiz, an assuming of that which 
can only be proved or refuted upon grounds which are 
competent to embrace the possible conclusion to be ar- 
rived at by their similarity in point of a generic classi- 
fication; or, in other words, it is necessary to assimilate 
in kind the premises with the conclusion to be deter- 
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mined. Consequently, whether hate deen or does not 
exist a power which is in no way restricted by matter, 
can never be fosztzvely determined solely upon material 
premises. 

The assertion that ex xzhzlo nhl fit is only another 
form of begging the question ; for although a great first 
cause is logically and scientifically undemonstrable, yet 
it is far more conceivable than an endless succession of 
causes, which is the sole alternative. In fact, the above 
assertion, if considered in all its bearings, is favorable, 
rather than otherwise, to the conclusion that the endow- 
ments of mind owe their origin to something with which 
they assimilate, and which is at least one step removed 
from, and beyond the influence of, the attributes of 
matter. It seems to be demonstrable from the above 
that there exists a spiritual sphere of action for our 
mental processes. If such does not exist, we cannot be 
otherwise than mere automata, governed by fixed pro- 
pensities, and subject to a fatalism over which we have 
no control; and all our highest aspirations, our strug- 
gles toward advancement, our hopes, our religious 
tendencies, our affections, and all our mental attain- 
ments, are empty nothingness beyond the temporal ad- 
vantages accruing to them. 

There is evidently a purpose of utility, some work to 
be done, or some end to attain, in everything existent ; 
and scientific research teaches us that matter in its 
elementary form is incapable of being destroyed. 
Therefore there would be an inconsistency in the use- 
less annihilation of that which is a dominating influence, 
without its having realised the high aspirations with 
which it is invested. The scientific conclusion, also, 
cuts both ways; for if the mind has a material origin, it 
is also incapable of destruction. If it is not a compound 
of elements—and it can scarcely be maintained that it is 
—it must ever exist as a predominating influence. 

From the fact that we possess powers which are com- 
petent to recognise and appreciate the universal order, 
the regular and perfect working, the perfect results 
arising out of intensely complicated combinations, and 
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the general fitness of all things, both for their imme- 
diate purpose and in their intricate relation to each 
other, we may infer that there must exist a spiritual 
power, which alone is able to invest us with a discern- 
ment which partakes of the nature of one of its own 
attributes, and which could not possibly be imparted 
from a source in which it is non-existent; and we are 
forced, were it simply from the evidence of our own un- 
derstanding, to ascribe to this immense ruling intelli- 
gence a design beyond the annihilation of the leading 
principles which govern our temporal life. And from 
our perception of the perfection which characterises all 
the working of the universe, and the general progres- 
sion toward higher purposes to which the human race 
is incited, and bearing in mind the inconsistency of an 
objectless existence with the evident principles of pro- 
gression by which we are surrounded, we are bound to 
have faith in a wise provision for the future action of 
our mental capacities in a higher sphere of utility, and 
that a release from their material obstructions will be 
the commencement of an existence, of the nature of 


which we can have no conception; but, for the suit- 
ability of it to our condition, we have more than suffi- 
cient reasons to place implicit reliance upon that stu- 
pendous Power, the justice, wisdom, goodness, and 
truth of which are thoroughly established by over- 
abundant proof. 


Rozsert B. THomas. 








THE BURIAL SERVICE, 


“The Book Annexed to the Report of the Fotnt Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Prayer, as Mod:- 
fred by the Action of the General Convention of 
MDCCCLXXX/IT.” New York: James Pott & 
Co., 1885. 


HE Book Annexed has done something for the 
Burial Service. It furnishes a very beautiful and 
appropriate alternative office for the burial of children. 
We are not altogether convinced that this is required, 
for it breaks in upon the grand idea of the absolute 
equality in death which has been the glory of the 
Church. As Bishop Coxe wrote in his Christian 
Ballads, 


‘‘Our Mother the Church has never a child 
To honour above the rest.” 


But there is another difficulty which we feel here, and 
that is, that no attempt is made to decide the age at 
which the office for children will cease to be appropri- 
ate. We cannot see how it will be possible to fix a 
time. Some children at twelve are more mature men- 
tally and spiritually than others at fifteen. Ifthe time 
is set so early in life as to insure the use of the service 
only for infants, then there will be a season—say be- 
tween six and twelve—when the office thus made dis- 
tinctly the office for adults will seem anything but fitting. 
The only remedy will be the arrangement ofa third form 
for children, zezther infants nor adults. This is not felt 
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now, because one service is deemed sufficient for every 
age, since it recognises simply the common fact of 
humanity. But if a difference is to be made at all be- 
tween one portion of life and another, then the boun- 
dary line must be drawn—if it can be; else there will be 
a conflict of uses as wide as the number of parishes. 
Every Presbyter, certainly every Bishop, will have his 
own notions in the premises. 

It seems to us that there were some other points 
much more imperatively calling for action. The Burial 
Service received from the English Mother was one 
framed on a clear and distinct theory—that of the parish 
church standing in the parish churchyard. It contem- 
plated the direct passage from the chancel to the grave, 
so that the words of the lesson should be followed al- 
most without a pause by the words of the service of 
interment. Now, of the three thousand churches in 
our land, probably not one hundred will permit this. 
Of the three thousand more which a few years will 
see erected, probably not one will be arranged with 
a churchyard burial-place. The whole tendency of 
modern civilisation is to put the church in the midst of 
dwellings—the cemetery as far away from dwellings as 
can be. 

The consequence of this is that one of two courses is 
followed—either the Burial Service with a conventional 
commitment is said from first to last within the church, 
or there is a complete divorce between the two parts of 
the Office. Between the stirring words of the chapter 
which proclaim the hope of the Resurrection and the 
victory over Death, and the sad, dirge-like utterance 
above the open grave, there intervenes a drive per- 
haps of miles, with the undertaker’s bustle, and the 
necessary but jarring ordering of carriages and the mar- 
shalling of mourners. This incongruity is so strongly 
felt that few except those really absorbed in grief usually 
care to go from the church to the grave. But the clergy 
almost to a man have been anxious to avoid the utter 
blankness of closing a service with the words, “ Here 
endeth the lesson.” First a hymn (unauthorised but 
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not Gulden) was given out, then one or two collects 
(on the plea that such were always discretionary) were 
added. Then some one else ventured to use the Creed, 
and another found “the Lesser Litany,” so called, to 
be in keeping, until there has come to pass in the 
American Church an office without a shadow of author- 
ity, unguided and unguarded by rubrics, and simply 
kept (as it undoubtedly" is) perfectly fitting, loyal to the 
Prayer Book, and in the main wonderfully uniform by 
the common sense and right-mindedness of Bishops and 
clergy. We say Bishops and clergy, because in most 
every case the Presbyters who have used these occa- 
sional offices have had the implied or express sanction 
of their right reverend fathers. Probably not one of 
these last would be in a position to cast the first stone 
at his offending clergy. 

But all this raises the question in many minds, if not 
in all, ‘‘ How far is this to go?” If one office may be 
amended thus on the plea of necessity, why not another ? 
If so much “enrichment” is permitted because Trinity 
Church and Lakewood Cemetery happen to lie five 
miles asunder, why may not other additions be made? 
How can A, who uses the Creed and a selection of col- 
lects, complain because B, after the manner of the anti- 
liturgists, commemorates the whole kith and kin of the 
departed in an extempore prayer, or because C em- 
ploys a medizval office for the supposed benefit of the 
deceased himself? Probably not one in five hundred 
of the clergy would be in the least inclined to do either 
of these things. Nevertheless, they do not wish to find 
themselves estopped by their own action from objecting 
to their being done 

Obviously it is of the highest importance that the 
General Convention should legalise what almost every 
body now does without legal authority, and which it is 
morally certain will continue to be done whether au- 
thorised or not. We do not venture to suggest any out- 
line of an additional office. It need hardly be said that 
the new should be in harmony with the old. It must 
be framed with reference to a congregation most of 
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whom will not go to the grave. If possible, it should 
express something of the future hope as well as the 
present grief. It should have a certain flexibility to 
meet the varying exigencies of funerals—that is to say, 
it should have discretionary portions. Probably that 
which has already obtained in many places, viz., the 
repetition of the Creed, the use of the Lorn’s Prayer and 
a selection of collects, will be the basis, at least, of the 
office to be drawn up. There is here the great advan- 
tage of a past experience to guide in the future de- 
cision. 

There have been made suggestions in regard to an 
office for funerals in private houses. But the expediency 
of this is questionable. There are often serious reasons 
against opening a church for a burial service. There 
are sanitary considerations which demand that some 
funerals be strictly private. Again, in the country, dis- 
tance from the church often practically forbids resort to 
it. The point to be determined here is whether it is well 
to make a distinction which will in effect confine the 
Burial Office to the church edifice. There is no doubt 
that it is often highly inconvenient to use the present 
service in a private house. There are no responses, and 
the clergyman is obliged to read the whole of the burial 
Psalter himself, as if it were a sort of minor lesson. 
Often the light is so bad that only the familiarity of the 
clergy with the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians enables 
them to get through it. There is the wholly unauthorised 
and unpleasant undertaker’s “ function ” of the procession 
‘to view the remains.” But weighing the one against 
the other, it is undesirable, it seems to us, to adopt an 
addition which would limit the Burial Service to the 
church. The clergy must do what they can to encour- 
age the use of the church for this purpose. In some 
places there is a foolish prejudice against it, but no 
right-minded Church-people would ever, except from 
necessity, wish to see funerals anywhere save in church. 
To draw up a distinctive office for private dwellings is to 
imply a difference which does not exist and ought not 
to be supposed. For the time being, the private house 
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becomes the church, just as it does in the administration 
of the Sacraments. But to meet the case, which the 
experience of every matured Priest will testify is a pos- 
sible one, when the Burial Office cannot be entirely 
used with edification in a private dwelling, may there not 
be drawn up a rubric which will cover the need? We 
mean a rubric which shall prescribe that the minister may, 
in his discretion, select such parts of the service (as en 
larged) as shall seem to him desirable—when this ser- 
vice shall be used in private. As to an office with the 
friends and family of the deceased, when such is desired, 
it seems to us that the Prayer Book is not at present 
called upon to provide one. That may be left to the 
discretion of the minister, and to the various manuals 
which have been constructed for occasional services. 
The Prayer Book is the Book of Common Prayer— 
that is, of services presumably public and congrega- 
tional. 

But there is another topic of which in this connection 
it seems fitting to speak. It is the celebration of the 
Holy Communion as a part of the Burial Office. This 
has been done at the funerals of Bishops and distin- 
guished clergy, possibly for those eminent among the 
laity. But the instances are clearly exceptional. They 
are like the preaching of a funeral sermon, which, except 
in remote rural parishes, is very rare. 

There is a common ground of objection to both these 
things—Holy Communion and sermon. They make a 
distinction. There are cases when it is not in human 
nature to keep from making a distinction. Ata Bishop's 
funeral, at the funeral of a man eminent in Church or 
State, at the burial of a Rector who dies in his own 
parish after long years of service, a sermon does not 
seem inappropriate. But from these clear and almost 
inevitable cases, there shade off the dubious ones in 
which a distinction is coveted by unwise friends rather 
than conceded by the community. And the more care- 
fully a distinction is guarded, the more eagerly will cer- 
tain of the unworthy seek it. The sermon, indeed, can 
almost always be avoided on the funeral occasion, and 
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it seems as if it were well that it should he excluded by 
general consent. On the rare occasions when it is 
absolutely necessary, another time may be chosen for a 
commemorative discourse. There surely is a great gain 
in the establishment of a general feeling that funeral 
sermons are out of place. There is, indeed, one possible 
exception, and that is the case of services held in the 
country, where there will be a large gathering, and the 
minister has a chance to speak seriously to those who 
would hardly listen to him at any other time. It is an 
open question, whether such attempts at evangelisa- 
tion are on the whole a sufficient reason for bre aking 
an otherwise desirable rule, but the point is suggested 
for consideration. 

The two things, mentioned above, stand on the same 
ground. The sermonand the celebration are not, as yet, 
generally looked upon(as regular parts of the Burial Office. 
Whether it is desirable to have them so is not a question 
for discussion for which there is room in this paper. 
What is now considered is whether they are to be allowed 
as exceptional features. If so, under what conditions ? 
We ask, is it well to sanction usages which will be taken 
as badges of distinction? Will it be possible to keep 
them in their proper place? If the Eucharist marks a 
Bishop’s funeral, will not eminent Presbyters desire the 
same? If it becomes an incident of clerical obsequies, 
will not the laity object to the drawing ofa line which 
puts them on the outside? Is the boundary to run be- 
tween communicants and non-communicants ? If not, 
what is to prevent the case of one who never in life drew 
near, or wished to draw near the Lorn’s Table, being 
honored in death by the Holy Feast? 

Our point is, that if this service (as with the funeral 
sermon) is left discretionary, there is no way to hinder 
the demand for it for an unfit person. How can arector 
say: ‘I may do this, but I do not choose to, because 
your husband (or wife), your child (or parent, as the 
case may be), was not an edifying member of the com- 
munity.” Just the very instance where it would be 
most undesirable might easily be the one where it would 
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be most pertinaciously desired, and its refusal most bit- 
terly resented. 

We are dealing here not with theories, but with facts. 
This service has been used. If nothing is done by 
General Convention, it will be used again, and probably 
more and more commonly. There is in it a strong ap- 
peal to the sympathies. When a man, whose life has | 
been most saintly, and whose high office has been 
passed in the holiest duties, is brought for the last time 
to the church, none can fail to feel the deep solemnity 
which the Sacrament gives to rites of burial. We put 
aside here all the suggestions which may be made of 
the danger of confusing it with the Romish Mass for the 
dead. We consider it simply as a service for the living, 
for clergy who come to the burial of a beloved Bishop, 
for the family who thus strengthen themselves against 
the bitterness of bereavement. Assuming that it is in 
itself unobjectionable, lovely, and edifying, we still insist 
upon the point that it is a distinction, and that it is intro- 
duced into an office where it is of the highest moment that 
there be no distinctions. We insist further, that if it be 
so used at one time there will be no way of keeping it 
from being used at other times. 

Who will deny it when asked for a notorious politi- 
cian, for a millionaire who has gotten his wealth in ques- 
tionable ways, for a famous actress, or a celebrated 
athlete? Once raise the question that such are outside 
the line, and the popular storm would be no insignifi- 
cant matter. The clergy find it quite hard enough to 
obey the rubric concerning suicides; they would find it 
morally impossible to meet this case we are discussing. 

The point has not yet been reached at which the ab- 
sence of the Celebration can be felt to bea stigma. But 
we contend it will be reached just as soon as the prac- 
tice has become moderately common. 

We do not presume to define the legislation necessary 
in the event of the adoption of this custom. But this 
ought to be clear to every one. If it is to be a custom, 
it must be legitimated by proper enactments. It is alto- 
gether too serious a thing to be left to the Common 
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law of the Church so long as the Church has no ade- 
quate tribunals to sustain and announce its Common 
law. At present that law is in the keeping of the 
individual Bishops. Each Ordinary is a Supreme Court 
in himself. The practical government of the Church is 
according to Canons and Rubrics—that is, according to 
a system of Statute law. The invariable principle 
which controls Statute law is that it be construed 
strictly. Whatever lies outside its letter it cannot touch. 
It will never do to leave such a practice to the rule that 
it is permitted because nowhere forbidden. It must be 
authorised, and the conditions of its use clearly defined. 
If it is to be authorised, then a service must be set forth. 
Again, there are points in regard to such a service mani- 
festly calling for special rubrics. 

For example, the rule must be considered as to how 
many may receive. The inexpediency of a general 
reception is obvious on the mere consideration of time. 
Funeral services are limited by railway time-tables. We 
simply state the difficulties, we do not attempt to solve 
them. We only say, in this connection, that it is quite 
possible and wholly permissible to have a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at an earlier hour and entirely dis- 
tinct from the Burial Service, at which friends and rela- 
tives may attend. But if the two are to be combined 
some order must be taken, and that an order bearing 
upon the widely different conditions under which funerals 
are conducted. 

Our conclusion is that the new book must provide 
for the new conditions of funeral services, and must do 
so with sufficient breadth to leave no room for the pres- 
ent (necessary) discretionary and unauthorised diver- 
gence. There must be given a larger liberty, which 
will also be conservative, in requiring that the clergy 
and laity shall cease to do whatever is right in their own 
eyes, and be content with what the Church prescribes. 

The Church has outgrown its ancient attire, and its 
members have been forced for decency and propriety’s 
sake to supplement it with new garments. They have 
done so in the main, with excellent and forbearing taste. 
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Bate now odes wil for a new suit, wid shall 7 at once 
sufficient and uniform, and to which, by the mere fact 
that it has been provided, they will be bound to con- 
fine themselves. This, we hold, all loyal Churchmen 
will fully agree to and cheerfully adopt. 

We meet here the objection to any conventional action, 
viz., that as the matter has been practically so well or- 
dered thus far, it is best not to disturb it by hasty legis- 
lation, We deprecate ‘hasty legislation” as much as any- 
body can, but there are cases in which legislation is im- 
perative, and we think this is one of them. The clergy 
need it for their own protection. As all know, the ways 
ofthe bereaved are often inscrutable and past finding out. 
That which touches the fancy of a looker-on at a funeral 
will be insisted on when that person becomes in turn a 
chief mourner. That most preposterous floral emblem 
of ‘Gates Ajar” had a great run for a season, simply 
because it was copied and ‘handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. It is so with funeral vagaries in general. 
The family of the dead come to their clergyman saying, 
“Mr. So-and-so of the Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian society (as the case may be) did 
thus and thus at Mrs. Such-an-one’s funeral, and the 
effect was very sweet. Why cannot we have it?” It 
goes without saying that the very last thing the unhappy 
rector should do, would be to expose the ridiculous 
unfitness of the act proposed. No matter how delicately 
done, it would inevitably diminish his congregation by at 
least one family. What has hitherto saved the clergy 
from this dilemma has been that the rector could open 
his Prayer Book and say, ‘I am sincerely sorry, but I 
am bound to use the service as herein provided, and no 
other. The Bishop would call me to account if I de- 
parted from it.” But now the laity have begun to be 
aware that this plea is nolonger good. If one innovation 
has been made, another may be. “ Nice customs courtesy 
to great Kings,” and influential parishioners are very 

regal intheirdemands. Against undertakers’ inventions 
and lay-imaginings, the Prayer Book has been a most 
strong tower of defence. Weclaim that it should remain 
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so, and its immutability, which some have found its great 
fault, is to our thinking, in the case of funeral rites, its 
highest merit. But this can only be as the Church 
formally recognises, legitimates, and defines the changes 
which a changed custom of living has brought about. 

We cannot leave this topic without one word upon 
the way in which additions to the Burial Service have 
been practically brought about. We think that it speaks 
very highly for the loyalty and good sense of the clergy 
that the course followed has been as it is. It shows, 
first, a strong leaning toward uniformity of practise. It 
shows, next, that the clergy have no wish to go outside 
the Prayer Book limits. It shows, lastly, that in the 
Prayer Book they have been able to find substantially 
what they needed. The “ additional service” has grown 
in just the way that all true liturgical services grow. It 
was wanted, and it came. This is the best answer to 
those conservative critics who fear “enrichment.” The 
process is wholly unlike that of the sects who have from 
time to time sought to make an office. The controlling 
spirit within determined the form, just as the plant’s life 
determines its branch and blossom and fruit. The best 
forms which have ever emanated from the other source 
are simply artificial plants with more or less resemblance 
to reality. That which the Church is now seeking to do 
is simply to yield to the inner and healthful impulse. 

Wa tTeR MITCHELL. 











.THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 


The Continuzty of Christian Thought : a study of Mod- 
ern Theology in the light of its History. By the Rev. 
A. V. G. Atten, D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1884. 


OTH in style and subject we find this one of the 
most attractive books which the American Church 
has added to the literature of theology. The style is 
lucid, chaste, and graceful. The subject is one which 
has a special charm for every thoughtful Christian, while 
it gives a new application to principles which, for the 
time at least, pervade every department of investiga- 
tion. 

To rise above the moral tempests which sweep over 
our world, to sit calmly impartial, with eyes clear from 
the dust and smoke of battle, and with ears free from 
the din of strife, and to survey and judge the life of men 
and Christian nations for eighteen centuries—what more 
delightful position than this? If only one can be secure 
of his seat ! 

The Church is in this world, although she is not of it. 
Her history is an earthly record, in which the struggles 
of faith, heresies, philosophical opinions, contentions 
about truth or institutions, fill the page. But it is mani- 
fest, also, that what we read there depends upon what 
we bring with us to the reading. The hieroglyph says 
nothing | to us, unless we have “the key to its meaning. 
For here, as elsewhere, the eye sees only what it has 
the power of seeing. Or, like the writing on the wall 
of Belshazzar’s palace, the Church’s record may need a 
prophet, one guided by Divine light, in order that the 
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inscription may be Highly erences’ Otherwise we 
shall read the words according to our expectations of 
what we are to find. 

Before we can trace the ‘continuity of Christian 
thought,” it will be necessary to inquire what is that 
Christian thought. It may not prove to be identical 
with what our title calls ‘‘modern theology,” which 
seems to be what Schleiermacher has for its chief 
apostle. A Catholic Christian, recognising the Nicene 
Creed as that summary of faith, of ‘Christian thought,” 
which he has professed to receive, will go back to the 
New Testament and read it there; and then he may 
trace the conflicts with error which finally compelled the 
Church to give a voice to her faith through that symbol 
of it. He will see how its acceptance was secured, not 
on any ground of reason, or what Professor Allen calls 
« Christian consciousness,” or from any development of 
Stoical philosophy, but because, as its great defender 
says, ‘about the Faith (the fathers of Nica) wrote not, 
‘it seemed good,’ but, ‘thus believes the Catholic 
Church.’ And thereupon they confessed how the Faith 
lay, in order to show that their own sentiments were not 
novel, but apostolical ; and what they wrote down was 
no discovery of theirs, but is the same as was taught by 
ge Apostles” [S. Ath. Ep. Council of Arim. and Sel. 
i. 7]. 

But there is a process of thought very different from 
this when one approaches the subject with the prepos- 
sessions of philosophy, Hegelian or other, and then arbi- 
trarily selects a certain limited part of the Catholic Faith 
which he finds congenial with his own trains of thought 
and feeling, rejecting all the rest. Instead of “ bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Curist,” 
this process cuts down the Faith to the measure of im- 
perfect, self-willed, and erring thought. 

Such “ Christian thought,” therefore, may cut itself 
loose from a large part of Christendom as being in error 
from the outset {p. 3, p- 98]. 

S. Clement of Rome, whose name was “ written in 
the book of life,” will be viewed as supremely concerned 
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about such iniifioren: dings as wnieeein the sacred min- 
istry and subordination to “them [p. 103]. Ifthe ques- 
tion be asked, Why did he write, and whence did he get 
his principles ? we may be informed that these were due 
to the continuity with pagan Rome, the mistress and 
law-giver of the world. If we, on the other hand, should 
suggest that they came from S. Paul or some other 
Apostle, we might be met by the reply that, if so, such a 
mode of regarding Christian thought was due to the 
“tendency,” of that Apostle, of which, in another direc- 
tion, the Apocalypse is another striking example [p. 
121]. 

< Ignatius (with S. Polycarp) and the fathers of 
Asia Minor and Syria, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Epistle of S. Barnabas, will be ignored, in this process, 
because of their “oriental tendency.” Conservative 
anxiety, also, will be made to explain the invention of 
what was no part of the Divine Revelation, and which 
required the Papacy to make it consistent and complete 
[p. 102]. 

S. Justin Martyr is no trustworthy witness to “ Christian 
thought,” because he confounded current opinions with 
Christian revelation [p. 28]. Irenzus was too much 
under Latin influence. Athenagoras, in the age of the 
Antonines, arguing for the resurrection of the body, 
must not appear as witness, because ‘Greek theol- 
ogy” did not recognise such a resurrection. All the 
later Greek fathers, S. Chrysostom, S. Basil, S. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, were corrupted by false principles. Pos- 
sibly the former two even preached what they did not 
believe [p. 180]. 

Whom, then, have we left? The unknown author of 
an Epistle to (the heathen) Diognetus, S. Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and S. Athanasius. Even in view- 
ing these, the special object which each has in writing 
will be disregarded. The obligation which he recog- 
nised, of keeping back such part of the truth as his 
readers—Jews, heathen, philosophers—might not be 
prepared to receive, will be overlooked. It will be as- 
sumed that what he did not clearly and fully express 
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was no essential part of the truth as he, with the Cath- 
olic Church, had received it. . 

Philosophy must be saved, ruat calum. This is very 
much as if one should argue that S. James, the author 
of the Canonical Epistle, was no believer in the sacrifice 
of our dear Redeemer, offered for our sins, or in the 
resurrection of the body, because he does not allude to 
these. Was there ever a greater failure of the historical 
method than the attempt to read Schleiermacher’s phi- 
losophy of subjective religion into those primitive fol- 
lowers of the Lorp who “earnestly contended for the 
Faith once delivered to the saints?’ 

Well expressed, the title of Prof. Allen’s book would 
have been the ‘“ Continuity and Development of Sto- 
ical thought among Christians; or, Anticipations of 
Schleiermacher.” But as, according to the author, the 
continuity was interrupted by the almost universal prev- 
alence of radically different principles after the age of S. 
Athanasius, and only resumed again by Schleiermacher, 
in whom ‘converged as if it had been a focus for the 
preceding ages, the scattered rays of truth” [p. 382], 
the so-called continuity proves to have been a very 
lamentable dzscontinuzty. 

One thing more, however, we may be allowed to 
premise. It is an unquestionable fact that the one truth 
revealed by our dear Lorp presents itself in varied 
lights to different men and to different periods. It is like 
some majestic mountain-peak which we contemplate from 
day to day, when the rising sun reveals deep recesses 
and awful shadows, and when the mists of ev ening give 
us only outlines of its form, and wrap all besides in a 
dim obscurity where we can conjecture but cannot see. 

If S. James was the mouth-piece of the Ho_y Guost, 
we need not refuse to admit that pure morality, as 
the ground of true religion outwardly viewed, was a 
thought that filled his own mind and heart to the exclu- 
sion, for a time, of other truths. This was a very different 
message to the world from that of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Both were infallibly true; both 
were from Him who spake by ; postles and prophets ; 
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both, consequently, were in harmony; but they sounded 
different notes. 

And this view of them, we incidentally remark, is not 
the rationalism which Prof. Allen borrows from Schleier- 
macher, and seems to adopt on p. 393; that although 
“Evangelists and Apostles spake as they were moved by 
the |Hoty Guosr (so also, the author says, the Greek 
philosophers spoke), it does not follow that the attribute 
of infallibility pertains to all their utterances.” In other 
words, S. Paul may have had more light than Plato, 
but there is no essential difference in the messages which 
they delivered to the world. 

At certain periods portions of revealed truth have 
been in the édackground of Christian thought. They 
were received, not denied. They were in the heart, 
though not on the lips. They were preserved in creeds 
and liturgies, but nevertheless they wellnigh “ lay bed- 
ridden in the dormitories of the soul along with exploded 
and forgotten errors.” Thus it was that the Greek 
mind, enlightened by philosophic thought, and thinking 
by the aid of so marvellous an instrument as the Greek 
language, contemplated the hidden workings of Deity 
among us, tried to search out the mystery of the Incar- 
nate Logos, put the Faith in its most precise symbols, 
but made less mention of the mystery of the cross. This 
was not denied; it was in the background of thought, 
expressed in the simple phrase, ‘He suffered for us.” 
But that the Greek, for any moral and religious end, had 
a deeper sense of the presence and holiness of Gop, a 
more practical sense of the true “ Divine Immanence,” 
we must simply deny. The Greek may have been more 
philosophic. The Latin was not inferior as a Christian. 

And yet, since at all times portions of the truth are 
liable to be forgotten, we may thank our author for bring- 
ing out so distinctly as he does, the “immanence’”’ of 
Gop in every human soul, the enlightening of the wise 
and good in every nation by His Word, the redemption 
of the world by the coming of the Son of Gop in the 
flesh of man, the resulting worth of humanity, and the 
Church in its ideal aspect as the brotherhood of the 
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holy. We would have owed him more thanks if he"had 
stated the fact that the Christian fathers of Alexandria, 
who almost alone, in his view, represent primitive Chris- 
tian thought, professed to derive these truths from the 
sacred Scriptures as understood by the Catholic Church, 
and appealed to those Scriptures as the infallible evi- 
dence which comes from Gop. 

And yet, while acknowledging our obligations to Prof. 
Allen, we cannot but observe how his work is vitiated 
by absence of any clear definition of the terms which he 
employs. How his “ Divine tmmanence” differs, on 
the one side, from stoical pantheism, and, on the other, 
from the Divine presence, which S. Thomas Aquinas 
proves to be the ground of all finite spiritual and material 
being, so that in Gop we live and move and have our be- 
ing, and in the Vision of Gon is all knowledge, love, and 
joy, Prof. Allen fails to show, but he seems to think that 
“‘pantheism” may be an unmeaning bugbear in the 
way of advanced ‘ Christian thought” [p. 427, note]. 

Or if, again, ‘‘ Divine immanence” mean that presence 
of Gop by which in His light ‘we see light,” the en- 
lightening of every man by the Word of Gop, then Prof. 
Allen nowhere distinguishes this from the inspiration of 
apostles and prophets; in fact, his creed would read thus: 
‘* Who spake by the prophets, and in the same manner, 
‘by the consentient reason of those who are enlightened 
by a Divine teacher speaking within the soul.’” And by 
this Prof. Allen means not only an inward light or inspi- 
ration to see and understand what Apostles have revealed, 
but a direct reve/atzon of truth apart from the outward 
revelation in the Word of Gop through the Church of 
Gop. 

How we are to know who those favored individuals 
are, and what is the criterion by which to distinguish 
Hegel and Schleiermacher from Lucretius, Spinoza, and 
Schopenhauer, we are not informed. S. Clement Alex. 
does not seem to find in the American Professor a thor- 
oughly loyal disciple, for, when in the (philosophical ) 
‘‘Miscellanies” [II. 2] having urged that Gop is not to 
be known by human wisdom, that the truth has been hid- 
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den from us, and that faith and holiness are needed in 
order that we may find it, he adds, ‘‘ He who believes, 
then, the Divine Scriptures, with sure judgment, receives 
in the voice of Gop, who bestowed the Scriptures, a dem- 
onstration that cannot be impugned.” 

And just here, as we leave this point, we may add 
that the Divine Avesence with the human race may have 
been sometimes in the background of thought, but the 
Catholic Church at no time has denied it, or been incon- 
sistent with it. To take the example referred to by our 
author, S. Thomas Aquinas did not represent Gop as 
‘‘separated from us by the infinite reaches of space.” 
This is careless writing. Gop, he said, is neither in 
space nor outside of space, being the Infinite Spirit in 
whom all things subsist. But, for most practical purposes, 
the Divine Presence in the faithful through sacramental 
channels was the ‘‘ Divine Immanence,” which a teacher 
and a disciple needed to have in mind. And this, al- 
though our author denies its truth, he admits to have been 
the prevailing thought in Western Christendom, and 
in all the East, except his few philosophical lights at 
Alexandria. 

One more general remark we may premise. It is, 
probably, the clue to our author’s view of ‘“ Christian 
thought.” The zxcarnatzon of the Son of Gop is no- 
where distinguished from the ‘ Divine Immanence in 
humanity.” He leaves us with the impression that he 
makes no such distinction except as one of degree. We 
would willing hope that we misunderstand the Professor's 
position. But, instead of the ‘‘ Word made flesh,” he 
seems to present to us, and to be endeavoring to find in 
the Alexandrian fathers, the Word of Gop dwelling in 
all human souls, and, most fully, in the Souw/ of the Son 
of Mary. In other words, itis the faith of the Catholic 
Church that the flesh of Curist, His most sacred Body, 
is now and ever will be the Very Body of Gop the Word; 
so that what Curist does, since the incarnation by S. 
Mary, is done in that Body which is everlastingly the 
Body of the Son of Gop. For this Professor Allen substi- 
tutes the ‘‘ Divine Immanence” in the human race, in 
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Greek philosophies, highest of all, in the human spirit 
of our Saviour, who is ‘‘in the fullest sense Gop imma- 
nent in humanity” [p. 392]. 

We give an illustration. Professor Allen denies and as- 
serts that S.Clement Alex. denies Curist’s second coming 
in the flesh. “It is,” he says, “to S. Clement’s mind 
irrational, for it contradicts his supreme conviction that 
the essential spiritual Curist is already here in the ful- 
ness of His exalted might,” etc. [p. 66]. Professor Allen 
gives no proof that S. Clement denies this article of the 
Creed, and, as we maintain, he reads his own thought 
into his text. For it might “ contradict,” etc., if S. Clem- 
ent were a disciple of Schleiermacher. But, to a Cath- 
olic fond of mystical interpretations, the historical, cor- 
poreal facts of the past and the future suggest the ideal, 
because he firmly believes both to be true. 

We do not need to review the whole of Professor Allen's 
work. Ifits starting-point is an erroneous one, it can- 
not reach a true conclusion. Beginning with a philoso- 
phy based on subjective impressions, and not with an 
objective revelation to which heart, conscience, and 
reason yield because it is from Gop, it cannot be true 
to the Faith of the early Church nor to the teachers and 
defenders of that Faith, and there is no need to follow 
our author further. If we do so, we shall find very much 
that is suggestive and instructive, but the /votox 
pseudos will be leading us the dance of a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

Neither do we desire to controvert our author’s funda- 
mental position, Such a discussion would lead us by 
quite another road from that which lies before us. We 
do not ask whether his new “ Christianity,” his ‘‘modern 
theology,” is true, or radically false. We do not inquire 
whether it is the theology of the Sacred Scriptures, or 
of the disciples of the Apostles. Such an inquiry would 
demand another process from that which we shall follow, 
and more space than is allowed us in these pages. If, 
for example, we were to suggest that it is impossible that 
the immediate successors of S. Paul, S. Peter, and S. 
Mark, whether in Alexandria or anywhere else, should 
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have been ignorant that the Apostles taught, as an ob- 
jective truth, anda fact which will be hereafter, that there 
will be a resurrection ofall flesh, and a coming again of 
the Son of Man in bodily presence to judge the world, 
we might be met by the reply that that was the Apostle’s 
imperfect way of looking at truth, and that true theology 
“rests for its sanction on the Christian reason or con- 
sciousness” [p. 115]. And so the great question of the 
nature and scope of Divine Revelation would be before 
us, and demand all our space in this article. We will 
limit ourselves, therefore, after stating what Prof. Allen’s 
position is, to the simple inquiry, Is he historically just 
to the primitive Church, and, especially, does he fairly 
represent his three chosen witnesses ? 

Leaving out of view what he affirms that that “ Chris- 
tian thought” contained, he asserts that it did not con- 
tain, perhaps would have denied, as follows: [We letter 
for future reference]. 

(a) The Resurrection of the flesh. The only resur- 
rection is “an immediate standing up again in greater 
fulness of life” [p. 167]. The “Resurrection of the 
body,” when inserted in the Creed ‘“ may have been a 
protest against the views entertained by Greek theo- 
logians ” [p. 113]. 

(6) The second coming of the Son of Man, in visible 
and bodily presence to judge the quick and the dead 
[pp- 53, 67]. 

(c) The Hoty Guost’s speaking by the Prophets in 
different manner and for different ends from the general 
inspiration of the wise and good. There is no essential 
distinction between what man discovers by ordinary 
light in his reason and what Gop has revealed to His 
Apostles and Prophets [pp. 47, 59]. 

(d) “One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,” in 
the sense in which the words were employed by those 
who inserted this article in the Creed. 

(e) ‘One baptism for the remission of sins.” 

Furthermore, we may add (/) that the great major- 
ity of the Christian Church has used the words “ suf- 
fered for us” in a false sense. The Cross was a “ sign 
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of the love of Gop,” not an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world [pp. 53, 67]. 

) The “descent into hell” is unmeaning in a sym- 
bol of faith [p. 201]. For its necessary deduction, an 
intermediate state, was not thought of in Greek theology 

. 167]. 

Pd The Resurrection of our dear Lorp, as followed 
by a true human life in flesh and blood, is equally alien 
to Greek theology. 

(7) So is His sitting at the right hand of Gop in any 
sense except the figurative one of being forever here in 
our midst [p. 386]. 

(2) “ Life everlasting” is not a special gift of grace, 
but the gift to all.men through the presence of the 
“spiritual Curist.” There is no everlasting death | p. 


12|. 

(7) Infants are not ‘“‘ conceived and born in sin.” 

(m) There is no such thing as a specific influence of 
grace passing from Gop to the soul through external 
channels |p. 16]. 

(z) Infants born of Christian parents were not com- 
monly baptised |p. 160]. 

( £) Priesthood and temple, altar and sacrifice, were, 
in every sense of the words, abolished by Curist. 

(7) Curist everywhere and always gives Himself |p. 
63 |. 

Here is a large part of the Christian Faith as the 
Church preserves and delivers it. And if all this was 
unknown to “ Greek theology,” or denied by it, it may 
be true that we are widely apart from it, and that while 
in it the ‘continuity with Greek philosophy is not 
broken,” the continuity of our religion with that of pagan 
Rome may be traced |p. 98]. But zs zt true? Hitherto 
S. Clement Alex., and, above all, S. Athanasius, have 
been recognised exponents of such part of the one Faith, 
as it was given to them to maintain and defend. Are 
we now to learn that they and we are radically opposed 
to one another? 

If we are seeking to know what Greek theology was, 
an impartial zeal for the truth would surely require that 
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we should not limit ourselves to the epistle addressed to 
(the heathen) Diognetus, or to S. Clement's exhorta- 
tion to the heathen, his practical discourses on morals 
addressed to Catechumens, instructing them, among 
other graver matters, how Christians should eat, walk, 
dress, etc., or his philosophical miscellanies intended for 
philosophers. 

The same honest love of truth would require that we 
recognise the object for which S. Clement, Rome, wrote 
to the contentious Corinthians, or S. Athanasius dis- 
puted against the Arians. And this is very necessary 
to be insisted on. For in such cases the most funda- 
mental principles will present themselves as incidental 
allusions only, things taken for granted, but not insisted 
on, argued, and presented in varied lights. 

Let facts speak for themselves. (We would ask our 
readers to refer to those articles of the Faith which are 
lettered above, when reference is made to them. ) 

The unknown author of the epistle to the unknown 
Diognetus had as little occasion to state the whole creed 
of Christians as S. James in his epistle. But he did re- 
fer to the atonement for our sins as the inspired writer 
does not. And yet Prof. Allen seems to close his eyes 
when he comes to such words as these: “(/) “He 
took our sins upon Himself. Gon gave His own Son 
as a ransom, the holy for sinners, the guiltless for the 
guilty, the just for the unjust.” Death, he says with S. 
Paul, is the punishment for sin (7). Did he exclude in 
his mind infants who die, and reject S. Paul’s words, 
‘Death passed unto all men, for that all sinned ” ? 

The writer, indeed, introduces this as the fruit of the 
Incarnation; but does he exclude from his thoughts the 
death of Curist as the consummation of the sacrifice ? 

We venture to summon S. Justin Martyr as a witness 
to universal Christian belief in the first half of the sec- 
ond century, notwithstanding that our witness is con- 
tradicted to his face, and assured that what he calls the 
‘‘orthodox teaching of the Church” is in part only a 
‘theological tendency” [p. 32]. It may be that thus 
his testimony (£) to what the Church taught concerning 


“ 
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the Resurrection of the body and eternal punishment of 
the wicked [ AZo/. II. cc. 8, 9] will be dismissed. What 
that teaching was is expressed with absolute clearness 
[cc. cxvi, cxvii.]. 

But when Professor Allen cites S. Justin’s “Greek 
thought,” that priesthood and altar, temple and sacrifice, 
were regarded as having been abolished in Curist |p. 
33], we turn to the controversy with Trypho the Jew. 
And while we bear in mind that such a priesthood, etc., 
as the Jew and the heathen had, must be abolished, and 
by every Christian were known to be abolished, we read 
[ p. 2], ‘‘ Weare the true high-priestly race of Gop as even 
Gop Himself bears witness, saying, that in every place 
among the Gentiles sacrifices are presented to Him well- 
pleasing and pure [47Z/a/. i. 11]. Accordingly, Gon, an- 
ticipating all the sacrifices which we offer through His 
name, and which Jesus Curist enjoined us to offer, 2z.¢., 
in the Eucharist of the Bread and the Cup, and which 
are presented by Christians in all places throughout the 
world, bears witness that they are well-pleasing to Him.” 
[Dial. cum Tr. cxvii.] 


(a). But these filthy garments which have been put by you on all 
who have become Christians by the name of Jesus, Gop shows shall 
be taken away from us, when He shall raise all men from the dead, 
and appoint some to be incorruptible, immortal, and free from sorrow 
in the everlasting and imperishable kingdom, but shall send others 
away (&) to the everlasting punishment of fire. 


That S. Justin, as his first Apology to Antoninus 
shows, believed, and testified that all Christians believed, 
in (wz) the grace given by the Sacraments, specially (e) 
in one baptism for the remission of sins, and that these 
imply (@) a corporate, visible, Divine Society having 
authority to administer these Sacraments, we suppose 
that Professor Allen will not deny, but make them part of 
the “tendency.” In fact, he says that it is “‘ vain to at- 
tempt to reconcile the contradictions in Justin’s thought,” 
that is, in the thought of the Church for which he is a 
witness. No doubt it is vain from the Professor's stand- 
point. Catholics who have since studied the saintly 
Apologies have not discovered the contradiction. 
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S. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


But still more important for our purpose is the inquiry 
whether our author fairly represents S. Clement Alex. 
The Cambridge Professor says | pp. 35, 41] that there 
was ‘“‘a direct revelation given in Greek philosophy” 
which Clement nowhere distinguishes from that given 
by the Son of Gop when He came in the flesh, the 
fullest manifestation of the ‘“‘ Divine Immanence,” except 
that the latter was a fuller revelation of the same Word 
who spoke by Socrates and Plato. 

(c). Now let us open the pages of S. Clement’s ex- 
hortation to the Gentiles, or of his philosophical miscel- 
lanies. He certainly does full justice to Greek thought, 
and, like S. Paul at Athens, claims whatever is true in it 
as coming from that ‘“ Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Our historian of Chris- 
tian thought gives us a choice selection of excerpts to 
that end. He might have added the 6th chapter of the 
Exhortation, which ends: “ For the knowledge of Gop, 
these utterances, written by those we have ‘mentioned 
through the inspiration of Gop, (he does say ¢hrough 
revelation ; in that Professor Allen misrepresents him, ) 
may suffice even for the man that has but small power to 
examine into truth.” 

But Professor Allen does not point out S. Clement's 
criterion for distinguishing the grains of truth in the 
vast mass of worthless chaff. That criterion is no vague 
thing like Chrzstzan consciousness. When Clement 
refers to Apostles and Prophets, he does not do so 
as when he quotes Greek philosophers and poets. Prof. 
Allen drops no hint of this fact—a fact the more note- 
worthy because Clement is writing for those who, like 
our historian, recognised no ‘“ outward authority sub- 
jecting their reason.” And yet a hundred times he re- 
peats, like any other Christian, ‘thus saith the Lorp:” 
‘The Divine Wisdom speaks thus:” ‘ The Spirit cries 
by Isaiah, by Jeremiah, by David,” etc 

As then, if a man should, similarly to those drugged by Circe, be- 
come a beast; so he, who has spurned the ecclesiastical tradition, has 
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ceased to be a man of Gop. For we have, as the source of teaching, 
the Lorp, both by the prophets, the Gospel, and the blessed Apostles, 
in divers manners and at sundry times, leading from the beginning of 
knowledge to the end. Certainly, we use it as @ criterion in the dis- 
covery of things. We do not wait for the testimony of men, but we 
establish the matter that is in question by the voice of the Lorp, which 
is the purest of all demonstration, or rather is the only demonstration. 


As for heretics, they do not ‘make use of all the 
Scriptures, but, selecting ambiguous expressions, they 
wrest them to their own opinions, etc. They invarti- 
ably prefer what seems to them to be made evident to 
what has been spoken by the Lorp through the Proph- 
ets and by the Gospel, and, besides, attested and con- 
firmed by the Apostles.” ‘If one devote himself to 
Plato, he will make him a Akzlosopher ; so he who listens 
to the Lorp, and follows the prophecy given by Him, 
will be formed perfectly in the likeness of the teacher” 
[.Stvom. vii. 16; f. II, iii]. All this plainly points to an 
objective revelation guiding our reason. 

We may admit that, as Professor Allen says [p. 60], 
‘‘Clement does not fall back upon a creed or rule of faith 
to be received on the external authority of the Church 
or of tradition.” How could he, when the conflicts with 
error had not yet compelled the Church to formulate the 
Faith? When he is replying to objections from the 
ground of reason, he (like any other theologian), meets 
them on their own plane. Yet, even in these cases, 
he rests his cause, so far as the case allows, upon the 
Holy Scriptures interpreted by the Catholic Church, as 
on an ultimate court of appeal. 


There being, then, such a thing as demonstration, it is necessary 
to ascertain by the Scriptures themselves how the heresies erred, and 
how in the truth alone, and in the ancient Church, ‘is the exactest 
knowledge, etc. [Strom. vii. 15]. 


(d) Professor Allen rejects the Catholic Church as an 
organic body, inspired with a spiritual life by the Hoty 
Guost, through the Word Made Flesh, its Head, and the 
source of its existence and its perpetual life. In its 
place is substituted an ideal consensus of the wise and 

23 
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good. Bees our waiver emevedlye represent S. Clemen? ? 
The latter says, indeed, that the outward body has worth 
only because of the inward spirit, and that all the faith- 
ful are kings and priests unto Gop. But even in saying 
so, he implies the existence of the outward order as also 
possessing Divine authority. ‘‘ They became apostles not 
through being chosen for some distinguished peculiarity 
of nature, but they were capable of becoming apostles 
as being chosen by Him, etc.” ‘ The grades in the 
Church ‘here, of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are, ac- 
cording to my opinion, imitations of the angelic glory.” 

| Strom. vi. 13]. 

The Catholic Church, Clement says, is older than 
heretical sects ; and his proof is, not a succession of poets 
and philosophers, but our Lorp’s advent and the teach- 
ing of the Apostles; z. ¢. these are the foundations of 
the Church of which he is speaking. [.S¢vom. vii. 17]. 

It cannot escape even the most hasty glance at S. 
Clement's writings that he is extremely fond of mystical 
interpretations of Holy Scripture. Buta careless reader 
might, for this reason, be easily misled. To take an 
example. S. Paul [1 Cov. vi. 12,13] commands purity 
in soul and body, because we belong to Curist. S. 
Clement, mystically, says : 


As a body the Lorp’s Church is symbolised. Those who are 
merely called, but do not live in accordance with the word, are the 
fleshy parts, etc. [Strom. vii. 14. | 


He who wrote this believed in a visible Church of the 
Lorp. The Kingdom of Heaven, as a visibly and Divine- 
ly organised society, is indeed necessarily in the back- 
ground of thought in an “ Exhortation to the Heathen ;” 
it is assumed in moral instructions to Catechumens; and it 
is mystically and ideally viewed in miscellanies intended 
for philosophers. But when, incidentally, the institutions 
of the Catholic Church are referred to as Divine in their 
origin and spiritual in their benefits, it is evident that 
S. Clement was a loyal disciple of the Catholic Church. 
He exhorts the heathen thus when he invites them to 
enter the communion of the faithful [cxii.] : 
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Exert your will only, and you have overcome ruin ; dound to the 
wood of the Cross, thou shalt be freed from destruction ; the Word of 
Gop will be thy pilot, and the Hoty Spirit will bring thee to anchor in 
the haven of Heaven. Then shalt thou see my Gop, and be initiated 
into the sacred mysteries: (e) The Lorp is the hierophant, and seals 
while illuminating him who is initiated (holy baptism and confirma- 
tion), and presents to the Father him who believes, to be kept safe for- 
ever. 


(e. wm.) What more could a right-judging teacher, 
speaking with due reserve of what he believed touching 
the “one baptism for the remission of sins” and the 
grace given through sacramental means, say to the 
heathen? But more distinctly he can address the 
Catechumen [Ped. I. 6]. 


*‘ Being baptised, we are illuminated ; illuminated, we become sous ; 
being made sons, we are made perfect ; being made perfect, we are 
made immortal.” ‘This work is variously called grace (,yapwpa), and 
illumination, and perfection, and washing: washing, by which we 
cleanse away our sins ; grace, by which the penalties accruing to trans- 
gressions are remitted ; and illumination, by which that holy light of 
salvation is beheld—that is, by which we see Gop clearly. 


There is much more in the same chapter to the same 
effect. And yet Professor Allen claims “Greek theology” 
for his own proposition that we are sons of Gop by 
the “Divine Immanence in humanity,” nowhere dis- 
tinguishing, as Clement does, between the Divine zmage 
which man cannot lose so long as he remains man, and 
the Divine likeness which the fall of man has fearfully 
changed. 

For Christian philosophers we have the incidental allu- 
sion [. Strom. iv. 25], 


This was what was said, Unless ye be converted and become as 
children, pure in flesh, holy in soul, by abstinence from evil deeds, 
showing that He would have us to be such as also He generated us from 
our mother—the water. 


(m gq) Clement, in ¢he /ustructor, discourses of drink- 
ing fii. 2], and, as usual, he turns from the practical 
to the mystical. But we see clearly on what the mys- 
tical is founded. 
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The blood of the Lorp is twofold. For there is the blood of His 
flesh, by which we are redeemed from corruption, and the spiritual, by 
which we are anointed. And to drink the Blood of Jesus, is to be- 
come partaker of the Lorp’s immortality ; the spirit being the ener- 
getic principle of the word, as blood is of flesh. And the mixture of 
the water and of the word is called Eucharist, renowned and glorious 
grace ; and they who by faith partake of it are sanctified both in body 
and soul. 


(~) To quote Clement, when he is arguing against 
heathen sacrifices, as if he denied the perpetual priest- 
hood of the Redeemer to which we are united by a sac- 
rament, which is the outward and visible part of His 
priestly intercession, is surely to misrepresent the writer’s 
thought. Professor Allen says [p. 36], the idea of a sac- 
rifice in the Eucharist, which the Church pleads before 
Gon, is disavowed: ‘“ Neither by sacrifices nor offerings 
is the Deity won over, etc.” That is said with reference 
to heathen thought, and its meaning is plain enough. 
But when Clement refers to our Saviour as perpetual 
High-Priest and Intercessor “after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,” he says that the bread and wine of the King 
of Salem are ‘‘consecrated food for a type of the Eu- 
charist.” This naturally occurs to the mind of one who has 
daily joined in the Liturgy of S.Mark, and seen, by faith, 
the great High-Priest Himself doing inwardly what His 
Church was outwardly doing. This is not what S. 
Clement “ disavows,” although, it is true, he ordinarily 
keeps back what was not suited for heathen eyes. ‘I 
pass over other things in silence, glorifying the Lorp.” 
| Strom. vii. 3]. ‘To him who is able secretly to ob- 
serve what is delivered to him, that which is veiled shall 
be disclosed as truth, and what is hidden to the many 
shall appear manifest to the few.” He will become, he 
says, ‘“‘as a Greek, for the sake of Greeks, in order to 
gain all.” [S¢vom. i. 1.] How unjust then is it to quote 
one who so explains his intention, as if he disavows 
what he does not fully express ! 

(f) The atonement, therefore, is also in the back- 
ground of the writer's thought, as we may have noticed 
above. Or, again, we observe it when, incidentally, 
while discussing crowns and ointments, he speaks mys- 
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tically of the crown of thorns [ Ped. ii. 8]. This crown 
is ‘a symbol of the Lorp’s successful work, He having 
borne on His head, the princely part of His Body, all our 
iniquities by which we were pierced.” The cross of 
our dear Lorn, as the consummation of His expiatory 
sacrifice, does not, indeed, hold the place in S. Clement's 
writings which it does in some parts of the Word of 
Gop, ¢.g., in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But when 
Professor Allen [p. 57] assumes that S. Clement saw 
no more in the Cross than ‘Gop in Curist sharing all 
that is darkest and most bitter in human experience, in 
order to the supreme manifestation of His love,” we find 
our author to be, and such incidental allusions to the 
priesthood of Curist as we have given seem to prove, 
that our author is, unjust to S. Clement and to the faith 
of his age. 

(a. 6.) Clement's purpose did not lead him to speak 
of the resurrection of the body and of the final judgment. 
But our historian does not give us one sentence which 
implies a denial of them. Earlier Greeks, S. Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras, did need to maintain these 
truths, and they fully presented them. But when S. 
Clement is speaking of beauty [ Ped. iii. 1] he does, 
incidentally, recognise the Resurrection of the flesh of 
the Son of Mary, which carries with it the resurrection 
of all flesh. 


That which is of flesh has the form of a servant, (Paul says, speaking 
of the Lorp,) because he emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
calling the outward man servant. . . . But the compassionate Gop 
Himself set the flesh free, and releasing it from destruction 
endowed it with incorruptibility, arraying the flesh in this, the holy em- 
bellishment of eternity, . . . immortality. 


And here we leave Clement. But in doing so we most 
earnestly beg the reader to observe that he will miss the 
force of these quotations, which might be greatly multi- 
plied, if he do not observe that, while Professor Allen 
points out the special topics of the writer, the general sub- 
ject of discourse, these odz¢er dicta have even more signif- 
icance as indicating underlying principles, truths of the 
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faith, which need not, or which might not, be dis- 
cussed. 
ORIGEN. 


Inasmuch as we are limited in our search for ‘ Greek 
Theology ” to the Alexandrian school, we might justly 
require thet it should be shown that Clement and Ori igen 
were representative men. In fact, this is merely assumed. 
And would it be believed that the only work of Origen’s 
which our author cites is the De Princzpizs, which is 
intended for philosophers, and which is extant only in 
the amended Latin translation of Rufinus? 

Origen, as everyone knows, delights in mystical in- 
terpretations of the letter of Holy Scripture, and of the 
facts on which our faith rests. But it is plain, also, that 
he, point by point, admits, believes, or assumes almost 
every article of faith which our historian denies. Greek 
theology must find some other representative. 

His faith in the /zcarnatzon is not in any vague “ Di- 
vine immanence in humanity ;” it is in ‘ the indissoluble 
unity of the flesh of Curist and the Word of Gop” 
[ Comm. in Rom. i. 6.|, so that what is predicated of 
the one is predicated of the other. On this is based 
the objective faith which Origen has received. 

(f. p. g.) He often speaks of the great High-Priest 
and His expiating sacrifice: ‘‘ Thou who hast come to 
Curist, Who has made Gop propitious to thee by His 
Blood, and reconciled thee to His Father, regard not 
fleshly blood | of Jewish sacrifices], but consider rather 
the Blood of the Word, and hear Him saying to thee, 

‘This is my blood which will be shed for you for the 
remission of sins.’ He who has been initiated in the 
mysteries knows the Body and Blood of the Word of 
Gop” | Hom. in Lev. ix. 10]. 

The Jewish priesthood is a type of the Christian 
| Num. Hom. xi.}. 


When you shall have seen the Gentiles entering into the faith, 
churches built, altars not sprinkled with the blood of flocks, but conse- 
crated by the precious blood of CuRrisT; when you shall have seen 
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Priests and Levites ministering, not the blood of bulls and goats, but 
the Word of Gop, by the grace of the Hoty Guost, then say that 
Jesus hath obtained lordship, etc. [//om. ii. in Jesu Nave]. 


Who, indeed, that hears of the ‘‘ Lamb of Gop that 
taketh away the sins of the world,” will not associate the 
world’s redemption effectively with the Cross of JEsus? 
‘‘ As an innocent lamb led to be sacrificed, He was made 
the Lamb of Gop, that He may take away the sin of the 
world; by His death we may all be purified.” He is 
“expiation” and ‘‘propitiation;’’ He is ‘ redemption 
for those led away into captivity ;” ‘Great High-Priest 
offering once for all, Himself as the victim” [ Comm. zn 
Foan i. 37-40]. 

(7) The external order of the Church, her outward 
government and rites, do not, by themselves, interest 
Origen. He assumes them, and seeks for their mystical 
meaning. Yet the spiritual and heavenly is based on 
the outward and earthly. Rahab and her house | /x 
Fesu Nave, Hom. iii.| are the Catholic Church. If any 
one would be saved, 


Jet him come to this house that he may obtain salvation’; let him 
come to this house in which (/) the Blood of Curist is for; a sign of 
redemption. 


So, speaking of Jacob’s prophecy, ‘He shall wash 
his garment, etc.” | //om. xvii. 7x Gen.|, Origen says: 
(e. f.) “The robe is the Church, which He cleansed 
with His blood. In the wine of His Blood, z.ez., in the 
laver of regeneration, the Church is washed by Curist ; 
for ‘ we are buried with Him by baptism into His death ;’ 
and in His Blood, z.e., in His death, are we baptised, 


” 


etc. 

(e. 2) If sin signifies actual, wilful transgression of 
the Divine law, or¢gina/ sin would be a contradiction 
in adjecto. Origen, accordingly, makes a distinction 
between defilement and sin, which may correspond to 
that in our Anglican Article of Religion. Itis the former 
only which he attributes to infants, while at the same 


time he gives clear witness to the baptism of infants, 


S 
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which, Professor Allen says [p. 160], became general 
only through the prevalence of the Augustinian doc- 
trine. Thus [ Hom. viii. zx Lev.| he says, interpreting 
the law of the Israelites concerning childbirth, and 
quoting Psalm li. 7, “I was conceived in iniquity, 
ete,": 


showing that every soul which is born in flesh is polluted by the stains 
of iniquityand sin: . . . also maybe added to these things the 
reason why, since the baptism of the Church is given for the remis- 
sion of sins, according to the usage of the Church, baptism is given to 
infants. For if there were nothing in infants which remission con- 
cerned, the grace of baptism would appear to be superfluous. 


Again [ Hom. xiv. im S. Lucian] he says: 


Every soul which has been endowed with a human body has defile- 
ment. Infants are baptised into the remission of sins. Whose sins? 
Or, when did they sin? Or, how can any idea of a washing subsist in 
their case, except in the sense of the passage which we have quoted 
[ Job xiv. 4, 5: ‘Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?’] ? 
And because through the sacrament of baptism the defilement of our 
birth is cleansed, therefore are children baptised. For ‘except one 
be born again of water and the Spirit, etc.’ 


(m.g.) Origen refers to the Holy Eucharist in the 
same manner; but one illustration must suffice: 


Then the manna was a typical food; but now the flesh of the 
Word of Gop is exhibited as a true food, as He Himself also says, for 
‘my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed’ [Hom. 
vii. in Mum). 


(a. 6.) The true faith in the Incarnation led Origen 
to a true faith in the Resurrection of Jesus Curist, and 
that to a true faith in the Resurrection of all that die, 
and to a final judgment before the ascended Curist at 
His second coming. This he did not keep back in his 
controversy with Celsus [v. 14, e¢ seg.]._ In his second 
homily on Genesis the deluge is, mystically, the end of 
the world; Noah is our dear Lorp, and the ark is the 
Church. It is no “ideal consensus of the wise and 
good,” for all are embraced by one faith and buried in 
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one baptism. To the same effect is ro mystic inter- 
pretation of Jacob's prophecy concerning Judah [ //om. 
XVii. |. 

But in his commentary on S. AZa/¢. xxv. 31, Origen 
does not speak for himself alone: ‘‘ 7he whole Church 
belzeves that there will be a second and glorious advent 
of Curist, when the Son or Gop, Who was received up 
in glory, shall so come hither with glory in His own form 
and beauty, that His Body may be such as it was when 
it was transfigured on the “Mount.” He then gives the 
spiritual meaning of the figures by which this second 
Advent is described. 

As for our Resurrection, “it is certain that, mortality 
having been removed, ¢hzs very body, which is now 
mortal, is made an immortal body” [Comm. in Ep. ad 
Rom. vi. 1}. 

Let these few quotations show whether Origen is a 
satisfactory witness to what Professor Allen calls “ Greek 


” 
Theology. 
S. ATHANASIUS. 


S. Athanasius’ life and works are chiefly concerned 
with the great struggle of the Catholic Church in pre- 
serving the faith concerning Gop and the Incarnation 
against the assaults of nominal but heretical Christians. 
Not in the interest of philosophy, but against philosoph- 
ical speculations concerning Deity, does he appeal to 
Holy Scripture and the traditions of the Church. To 
represent him as following a “tendency,” or as produc- 
ing subjectively out of his own mind or “ Christian 
consciousness” the faith which he defends, is to misrep- 
resent him. He meets philosophers, indeed, on their 
own ground; but he himself is not concerned about 
a philosophy of religion, or what some in the nine- 
teenth century call ‘“ Christianity.” He recognises, 
indeed, a Divine light shed abroad among all nations, 
so that,.without the law, some have known what it is 
to keep the precepts of the law | Rom. ii. 14]. But the 
salvation given through the Incarnate Word within the 
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Catholic Church is a new and hindus gift. There is a 
Divine presence in mankind, but the ‘Word made 
Flesh” is, for him, the foundation of our redemption, 
and of our faith. From that fountain flows all of good 
which comes to us, all truths in which we believe and 
hope. 

(c) “The victory of the Homoousios,” Professor 
Allen says, ‘‘was at last a victory of the reason” 
|p. 92]. Is this a true view of S. Athanasius’ dispute 
with the Arians? He answers the objections of a cavil- 
ling reason; but, for himself, the Word and the Testi- 
mony suffice. ‘ Thus it is written;” ‘Thus our fathers 
have believed from the beginning;” ‘The Creed of 
Nicea is no new belief.” This, and not Hegelian phi- 
losophy, makes him strong against the world; and this 
is the victory that overcomes the world, even his faith. 
‘‘ Since they (the Arians) confess that these things are 
new, let them also admit that this heresy is an alien one, 
and not from the fathers; and that which has not come 
from our fathers, but is recent, what else is it than that 
of which S. Paul spake, [1 772m. iv. 1” Ovrat. Cant. 
Ar. il. 40 |. 





Let us consider, he says [Z/. ad Serap.|, the tradition which was 
from the beginning, and the doctrine and faith of the Catholic Church, 
which the Lord gave, and the Apostles preached, and the fathers kept. 
For on this the Church is founded; and he that falls away from this 
neither would be, nor could be, called a Christian. 


Space will not allow of our showing the persistent 
care with which the Saint insists on the necessity of 
holding fast the traditions once delivered. We must 
simply affirm that Professor Allen’s method is wholly 
alien to the spirit of the Saint whom he recognises as a 
representative of Greek Theology. 

(2) We can thank our washes for bringing out so 
distinctly the faith of Christendom that CurIst has re- 
deemed the human race, but that the first Adam holds a 
corresponding relation to humanity, he, for himself, as 
well as for Greek Theology, seems to deny. This cor- 
porate relation to Adam involv es, it is true, no imputa- 
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tion of another’s guilt, but it is an hereditary taint, 
a tendency to evil, a weakness and corruption of nature, 
which can be removed only by the grace of Curist, and 
is not actually removed until that grace is given in the 
new birth. Now let S. Athanasius speak. ‘For as, 
Adam transgressing, sin passed over unto all, so, the 
Lorp prevailing, such strength will pass over to us.” 
[| Contr. Ar. II.| For not any more, according to the 
former birth, do we die in Adam, but henceforth our 
generation and all fleshly weaknesses being transferred 
to the Word, we are raised from earth, the curse on 
account of sin being taken away, through Him Who, in 
us and for us, was made a curse for us. For as, derived 
from the earth, in Adam we die, so (e. m. g.) bdezng born 
again of water and the Spirit, in Christ we are made 
alive.” [Ovat. III. Contr. Ar.j We should observe that 
as ‘‘life,” in S. Athanasius, is spiritual life, so death is 
spiritual death. 

Results of the Incarnation do not directly come within 
the scope of S. Athanasius’ writings, because he has the 
one task of defending that truth. It would be reasoning 
backward if he argued from Sacraments, from the Res- 
urrection of the flesh, the Sacrifice of the Cross, or the 
Second Advent, premises which might be weaker with 
his adversaries than his conclusion. And yet he does 
not wholly overlook them. 

(f7.) Of the Atonement, he offers no theory. But 
the death of Curist is far more than even that manifes- 
tation of Gop’s love, to which Professor Allen would 
reduce it. It is the source of life to the faithful; he 
says not how. 

The death of all was fulfilled, é+Anpotro, in the Lorp’s Body, and 
death and destruction, through the indwelling Word, were done away, 
For there was need of death ; and there must be death in behalf of all, 
that that which was due from all should be fulfilled. Therefore the 


Word took a Body which could die ; that He might make an oblation 
of it as His own instead of all, avri ravrwv, etc. [De Znc.| 


Of the Resurrection, he says: 


(a) The immortal Lord, having a mortal flesh, had power, as Gop, 
to become separate from the body, and to take it again when he would. 
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David speaks of this in Ps, xvi., ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,’ 
etc. It was fitting that the corruptible flesh should no longer, after its 
own nature, remain mortal, but, because of the Word Who had put it 
on, should abide incorruptible. For as He, having come in our body, 
copied our condition, so we, having received Him, partake of the 
immortality that is from Him, [Contra Ar. III] 





Is this that ‘(immediate standing up again in greater 
fulness of life,” which the Cambridge Professor substi- 
tutes for our Article of Faith? 

[@. c. 1. m. p.] From the Incarnation springs the 
Catholic Church, as the body of which Curist the man- 
Gop is head, giving Himself to us in Holy Sacraments, 
making us sons of Gop by adoption and grace. “ After 
His resurrection Wisdom sent forth the Apostles—offer- 
ing a Table, that is, the holy Altar, and on it heavenly 
and immortal Bread, giving life to all who partake of it, 
His all-holy Body;—in the cup having mingled His 
Blood; by His Apostles calling the elect.” [Déspuz. 
Cont. Ar. in Nic. Conc. | 


As we are all from earth and die in Adam, so being regenerated 
from above of water and Spirit, in the Curist we are all quickened. 
We are made sons through Him by adoption and grace, as partaking 
of His Spirit. [Contra Ar. Orat. I11.] He has bid us be baptised— 
for with such an initiation we too are verily made Sons. [/Vic. Def. | 


Allusions of this nature are the more expressive, 
because, as we have said, they are incidental, things 
taken for granted. Thus in his apology to Constantius, 
where he is speaking of Magnentius and Constans, he 
says ($9), “‘ The wretch was not moved by the sight of 
his gifts (to the churches), nor did he stand in awe of 
the Divine grace which had been given to him in bap- 
tism.” These few extracts, which might be multiplied, 
will enable one to judge whether it is true that S. Atha- 
nasius teaches that ‘“‘not through grace coming from 
without, but by a voluntary purification within, man can 
see Gop.” 

[6] S. Athanasius, it is almost needless to say, does 
not deny the second coming of the Word made flesh, 
and the final and general judgment. He has rarely oc- 
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casion to refer to them, although they may present them- 
selves to him by way of allusion, as in Oraé. III. Contra 
Arian. ‘‘ Therefore, in the judgment when each one 
shall receive according to his deeds, He says, ‘Come, ye 
blessed.’ ” 

(c) Finally, what was S. Athanasius’ view of Revela- 
tzon? It is certainly true that when he reasons with the 
Gentiles, he does not appeal for evidence to Holy Script- 
ures and the traditions of the Church. Every page of 
his controversy with the Arians is crowded with quota- 
tions from the Word of Gop as infallible truth. They 
are so few in the Coxtra Gentes as to make a striking 
contrast, and these few are not used as premises in the 
argument. For the great saint could use the weapons 
of philosophers against them, and appeal from their base 
sensualism to their higher reason. But he does not say 
that ‘‘the Revelation of Gop is written in the human 
consciousness ; the ground of all certitude is within man, 
not in any authority external to his nature” [p. 81]. But 
he does say in the outset that 


the holy and inspired Scriptures are sufficient for the announcement 
of the truth, But there are many discourses also of our saintly teach- 
ers composed upon these subjects ; and if one attend to these, he will 
gain an understanding of the Scriptures. [Contra Gentes I.]. 


And what more could he say to Macarius desiring to 
hear a few things concerning the faith, than to appeal to 
his own conscience and reason? But when S. Athan- 
asius speaks to Christians, even nominal ones, the Holy 
Scriptures are presented as the one absolute revelation 
of Gop, standing alone, and not to be compared in any 
manner with philosophers and poets. 


Moses was minister of words which were from Gop, and each of the 
prophets spoke not what was his own, but what was from Gop. Thus 
saith the Lorp. [Contra Ar. IIi.]. 


Perhaps some apology is due to the readers of the 
Review for these many quotations. But since Professor 
Allen has, as we think, missed his way by trying to read 
Schleiermacher’s thoughts in Greek theology, it seemed 
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to be a duty to show not only that he has ignored the 
larger part of what is left to us from primitive sources, 
but that also, in the case of the few whom he selects, he 
has disregarded the special object and scope of their 
work. In expanding so clearly and forcibly as he does 
that part of the truth which it was given to them to ex- 
plain and defend, he has overlooked what, in fact, is 
fundamental in their faith, implied or alluded to only, 
either because, with true Christian reserve, they did not 
wish to bring it before those whom they were address- 
ing, or because it did not fall within their scope. 

And here we might end our review. For, as we have 
said, if the method is wrong, if the historian, as we be- 
lieve that he does, puts himself in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent position from that of those whom he is discuss- 
ing, his view of the Continuity of Christian Thought 
must be erroneous throughout. He finds the origin of 
the Faith in reason or “‘ Christian consciousness,” ‘ the 
ultimate source of authority in religious truth” |p. 17]; 
they found it in an outward Revelation, which was 
echoed, indeed, within them, but whose criterion, what- 
ever it was, was not their own reason. Their minds 
were not “freed from the yoke of external authority” [p. 
268]. They went to the written word, as understood 
by the faithful, to find in it what the sunlight of the 
Word, illuminating their reason, enabled them to see; 
he finds tendencies in one direction or another. Greek 
theology, he says, 


was based upon that tradition or interpretation of the life and teaching 
of Curist, which at a very early date had found its highest expression 
in the fourth Gospel ; while the Latin theology followed another tra- 
dition preserved in the first three Gospels [p. 176]. 


Those whom he cites go to the Sacred Scriptures, 
not for any ‘‘ ¢radztion” or “interpretation,” but for the 
words of Jesus, the Son of Gop. If one trusted Profes- 
sor Allen, would one credit the fact that S. Clement 
Alex. quotes S. Matthew’s Gospel nearly three times 
as often as he does that of S. John, and S. Luke's 
much more frequently? that although S. Athanasius 
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needs especially the Gospel of the Divinity of Comer, 
yet his quotations from S. Matthew are more than three- 
fourths of the other? that S. Augustine, the fountain of 
Latin theology, has selected S. John’s Gospel for his 
most extensive commentary ? 


Latin THEOLOGY. 


A few words may be permitted to us concerning what 
our author calls “ Latin theology,” which, as we have 
seen, embraces all Christian writers with the few excep- 
tions which have been named. Professor Allen’s strong 
aversion to what, by a bold anachronism, we might call 
S. Augustine’s Calvinism, makes him, as we _ think, 
most unjust. Who else, that reads the affecting Con- 
fessions, would say that “his intellectual integrity was 
undermined,” and his conversion one ‘to an external 
authority ” [p. 146]. 

Latin thought, indeed, brought prominently forward 
what was in the background in the East. The struggle 
with the empire and the confusion of barbaric invasions 
impressed upon believers the impending ruin of the 
world. How, except by the speedy advent of our 
Lorp, could salvation be found? Did He not say, ‘when 
these things begin to come to pass, your redemption 
draweth nigh” ? 

The genius which had made Rome the law-giver and 
organiser of society, the practical mind which turned 
away from philosophical speculations to the active work 
of life, must necessarily show themselves in the Church. 
This implies no necessary opposition between East and 
West. S. Athanasius found himself at home in the 
Western Church; Arius was revived only among half- 
converted barbarians. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation was not developed by 
S. Augustine as S. Athanasius unfolded it. For the 
former's struggles for the truth were of a very different 
nature from those in which the latter was involved. 
But we see, nevertheless, that it was in his mind and 
heart; and its practical results are the ground of his 
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theology. No one could express it more clearly. ‘“‘ The 
Word was made what He had made (man), lest that 
should perish which He had made” [Serm. 92]. ‘He 
was Life, of whose life we should be partakers ” [ Sev. 
127]. ‘He was born that we might be born again” 
[Serm. 189]. ‘‘ The human race would not be set free 
unless the Word of Gop deigned to become human” 
[Serm. 174]. ‘As He, by humanity, became partici- 
pator of this mortality, so He makes thee partaker of 
His immortality” [Serm. 166]. ‘He became Son of 
Man that he might die for us men, and rise again for our 
justification ” [Contra Faust, v. 4]. 


The grace of Gop could not be more fully commended than that 
His only Son should become man, and give to man hope of His love 
by the medium of a man through whom we might approach Him [Ciz. 
Dei., x. 29]. 


‘‘He became Son of Man that we, by nature children 
of men, might become children of Gop ”[Czv. Dez. xxi. 
14]. Such words are equally the language of East and 
West. Yet Professor Allen ventures to say [p. 158] 
that S, Augustine “no longer finds in Curist’s work 
any bond which unites Gop with humanity.” 

‘The traces of the Divine image in human nature 
were destroyed” [p. 157]. Has the Professor omitted 
“not”? Let us hear S. Augustine [De. Sp. e¢ Lit. 


C. 371. 


They who have not the Law of Gop do naturally the things of the 
law, and have the work of the law written in their hearts, 7. ¢., not 
wholly erased what there, by the image of Gop, when they were cre- 
ated was impressed, 


Professor Allen certainly knows the theological differ- 
ence between the zmage of Gop and the likeness to 
Gop, yet he repeats [p. 177] that in humanity at large 
the former was lost, 2. e., according to Latin theology. 
S. Augustine, on the contrary, in his Retractations [in 
Gen, c. xxiv.] says that the image of Gop is “ not lost, 
but so deformed as to"need to be reformed.” Does 
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Professor Allen deny this as true of every human be- 
ing? 

In Latin thought, he says [p. 176], is the working “ of 
a principle—according to which Gop is conceived as 
apart from the world, localised at a vast distance in the 
infinitude of space.” Is this the principle of the Con- 
fesstons ?  WVith the Latin, the world, he says, ‘‘is 
bereaved of the presence of Curist.” Let S. Augustine 
reply, ‘‘ Our Light is a participation of the Word, of that 
Life to wit., which is the life of man” [De 77zx. iv., 4]. 
But the Christian, he who lives in Curist and by Curist, 
finding Him, as S. Augustine did, his daily food, can 
only wonder at the blindness which philosophical 
“tendencies” can bring upon the Professor’s spiritual 
light. ‘ 

We are not concerned to defend all of S. Augustine’s 
opinions as he developed them in the course of the Pela- 
gian controversy. The Church is not bound to fol- 
low any one of her doctors, not even the greatest of 
them. 

But we cannot admit that a Pelagian is qualified to 
give a true view of the history of that controversy, or 
that Professor Allen brings even the requisite impar- 
tiality. Let this single fact be witness. Pope Zozimus, 
he says (p. 161), ‘ declared that their confession of the 
Faith revealed no taint of heresy, and that the whole dis- 
cussion arose from a child-like love of innovation.” He 
overlooks or suppresses the fact that when Zozimus was 
better informed, he endorsed the African Council against 
Pelagius. 

Zozimus, Professor Allen says, ‘called the doctrine 
of original sin, and of its remission by baptism, in the 
case of infants, a novelty.” Let us call up the Bishop 
of Rome himself as a witness. [.S. dug. Ep. ad Oftat. 
190| ‘“ The Lorp’s baptism in every age and condition 
of the human race possesses the same plentitude. By 
Curist’s death, that hand-writing of death contracted 
by our origin ( Aropagzne) is annulled, in which no one of 
those who are born, before he is liberated through bap- 
tism, is not held bound.” The novelty, it seems, what- 

24 
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ever it was, was not the baptism of infants for the remis- 
sion of sins. 

Grace, Professor Allen says, is made by S. Augustine 
‘‘an impersonal thing or substance” in place of Curist 
[p. 162]. Pelagius redivivus could not be more grossly 
unjust. S. Paul says, ‘‘we are not under the law, but 
under grace”; S. John says, ‘‘ grace and truth came by 
Jesus Curist”; S. Augustine explains them thus (Zzé. 
de Grat. Christi, c. iii.) : 


Grace is not the gift of knowledge, 7. ¢., philosophy, as Pelagius may 
call it, but the gift of Jove, to live a holy life, the love of Gop shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Hoty Guost (Rom. v. 5); love received 
that we might love, and given to us when we did not love.” “I am 
poor and needy, yet I live; yet not I, but Curist. If Curist lives in 
thee , even all of good that thou hast, is of CuristT; all that thou wilt 
have, is of Curist ” (Znarrat. Ps. 39, 18). 


But it is time for us to leave history and come down 
to our own American Church. We ask, with all seri- 
ousness and anxiety--for the question concerns us all, 
and may not be calmly dismissed as indifferent, since it 
raises the gravest questions concerning the status of the 
Church in this land: is rationalism, denying a large part 
of the Nicene Creed, if not in word yet in intent and 
meaning, not only to be tolerated among the Priesthood, 
but to have a recognised place in the theological semi- 
naries of the Church? Is the result of leaving optional 
the use of that Creed that the Faith which it expresses is 
to be among us one of many theological tendencies or 
opinions? Rationalism is defined for us, and well de- 
fined, by our author: ‘a theology which rests for its 
sanction on the Christian reason or consciousness.” 
But unless we make an arbitrary selection among those 
who “ profess and call themselves Christians,” there is 
no part of the Faith which we may not find rejected by 
some who think that they have this Christian reason or 
consciousness. Is it, for example, to be an admitted 
teaching in the American Church that the resurrection 
is past already for all who have died in faith, since it is 
‘‘an immediate standing up again in greater fulness of 
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life”’ [p. 167]? Is the Church Catechism on the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist to be rejected 
by recognised teachers? Is the Ordinal to be set aside 
for the teaching that “‘ in the recognition of the Christian 
community lies the foundation of all authority ” [p. 104] ? 
Are students to be trained for the Priesthood who have 
been taught that the words, ‘‘ As my Father has sent 
me, so send I you,” may be an Oriental tradition, not the 
very words of the Son of Gop? How are the disciples 
of such teaching to use the words of the Marriage Ser- 
vice, “‘ the dreadful day of judgment when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed?” How can they bury the 
dead, ‘‘ looking for the general resurrection in the last 
day—through our Lorp Jesus Curist, at whose second 
coming to judge the world—the corruptible bodies of 
those who sleep in Him shall be changed?” How are 
they to baptise infants, declaring that they “are con- 
ceived and born in sin,” and not employ a mental reser- 
vation rendering them false to conscience, to the Church, 
and to Gop? That the letter as well as the spirit of 
the articles of religion is explicitly denied by Professor 
Allen “goes without saying.” Is this the honesty and 
truthfulness of a Christian man? How can he consent 
to remain a day in a seminary of a Church whose form- 
ulas he denies? 

Here we leave our painful task, yet with the hope that 
one who has the gift to see and to express so well one 
fragment of the truth revealed by our dear Saviour, 
may go on toa fuller grasp of all that is contained in 
His one changeless revelation, the ‘‘ Faith once delivered 


to the Saints.” 
Joun J. ELMENnporr. 
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Hlegels :sthetics: A Critical Exposition. By Joun 
STEemnForRT Kepney, S.T.D. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co., 1885. 


ACH successive volume of Griggs’ Series of German 
Philosophic Classics has elicited the warmest com- 
mendations of the appreciative though rather narrow 
circle of readers to whom it appeals. The writers of this 
series are certainly doing a generous service in present- 
ing so concisely and lucidly the master-pieces of German 
thinkers which otherwise would remain works of dark- 
ness to the most of us. It is a labor of love which brings 
no pecuniary remuneration, like much of the labor de- 
voted to the reproduction of the Church Fathers and 
other theological classics. The taste has largely to be 
created that they seek to stimulate andfeed. Yet many 
are both ready and desirous to learn something of those 
German metaphysicians who are as much berated by 
those unacquainted with them as they are over-rated by 
their blind disciples. The purported aim of this ‘‘ Series” 
is to furnish in each volume “‘ aclear and attractive state- 
ment of the special substance and purport of the original 
author’s argument, to interpret and elucidate the same 
by reference to the historic and acknowledged results of 
philosophic inquiry, to give an independent estimate of 
merit and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occasion 
may require, in what way German thought contains the 
natural complement or the much needed corrective of 
British speculation.” This clear statement of the intent 
of the Series pre-supposes that these German fathers 
are not to be uncritically accepted as masters nor ser- 
vilely submitted to as the keeper of the keys. Their 
American expositors know no master beyond that of the 
Catholic philosophy of the ages. 
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Metaphysics are not attractive to any large number of 
cultured people. But Artis. Itis for this reason, partly, 
that we bespeak a much larger circle of readers for this 
volume on /fegel’s 4sthetecs than for the previous vol- 
umes. We believe that it will be the most welcome and 
widely read of the Series. And the object of this review 
is not so much to give a critical exposition of ‘this ad- 
mirable critical exposition,” as it is to attract the atten- 
tion of the many who can and will enjoy it. Hegel's 
name must not suffice one to prejudge it to be unintel- 
ligible. Though Hegel is the most difficult of German 
philosophers, his work on Asthetics is the most popular 
and easy of comprehension of all his works. It deals 
less with metaphysics and more with the concrete objects 
of common admiration,—things of enjoyment, of taste, of 
sensuous beauty. It is still philosophy, but not utterly 
nude and cold, as in his “Logic.” It is clad in glad 
colors and instinct with happy life. This quasi-popular 
character of his Atsthetics has been greatly enhanced 
by the luminous exposition of one who is himself a con- 
noisseur in art and an independent thinker and author in 
the field of Atsthetics. His thoughtful comments quite 
double the value of the original text. He writes entirely 
con amore on Art, both in regard to its fundamental 
principles and its efflorescence in its chief forms. His 
exposition is very “clear and attractive.” It ‘interprets 
and elucidates” Hegel’s work in an admirable manner. 
And that it ‘‘ gives an independent estimate of its merits 
and deficiencies ” is the most obvious characteristic of the 
volume. The author writes neither as a mere disciple 
of Hegel nor as an hostile critic. He manifests a 
sympathetic appreciation of his undoubted excellencies 
and a clear apprehension of his defects and limitations. 
He evidently considers the defects in Hegel’s volume to 
be chiefly those of omission, as his own critical work is 
rather supplemental than destructive. This he inter- 
polates throughout the volume in bracketed paragraphs. 
And for the second part of the volume, as there is an 
excellent translation of it accessible, he has thought it 
best ‘to substitute an original disquisition, in language 
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approaching nearer the vovenecdianr and with more imme- 
diate regard to present xsthetic problems; yet follow- 
ing also the pathway marked out by Hegel and giving 
the substance of his thought.” 

This independent critical exposition or development 
of the works of German philosophers (which is charac- 
teristic of all the writers in this series) should help to 
free us from the reproach of smuggling stale German 
metaphysics ex gros. It certainly exhibits independent 
thought, and indicates the growth of genuinely Ameri- 
can philosophy—x«dllius addictus jurare in verba ma- 
gistrt.” 

Dr. Kedney was peculiarly qualified to do this sort of 
work on Hegel’s Atsthetics. Five years ago he pub- 
lished a volume on Zhe Beautiful and the Sublime, 
which won the highest praise as an original theory of the 
fundamental bases of zsthetics. I may be permitted to 
say that a recent perusal of this volume afforded me the 
unwonted pieasure of continuous glad surprises. His 
subtle analysis of the subjective emotion of the beauti- 
ful; his profound synthesis of all objective beauty— 
recognising that its last secret is only to be found in the 
Divine Being ; of soul 
and symbol of soul; his exposition of the emotion of 
the sublime as the z#ferva/, the transition, rough, 
ragged, and straining, the birth-throe from beauty in its 
familiar forms to beauty in forms unfamiliar, yet higher, 
wider, richer, and which is to finally fall away, and the 
bliss from perfect beauty alone to remain :—these original 
views, clad in the beauty of poetic imagery and throb- 
bing with the fire of ethical enthusiasm, make a book 
whose reading breathes a benediction as well as an 
inspiration into the soul of the reader. Having done such 
original work on esthetics, enables and virtually compels 
him to give a constructively critical exposition rather than 
a mere slavish reproduction of the text of Hegel’s A‘s- 
thetics—to read between and into Hegel's lines his own 
theory as supplemental rather than as antagonistic. He 
does this, however, in a manner that enables us to 
clearly and definitely distinguish his additions from the 
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original. Hegel's work is upon the philosophy of con- 
crete beauty in the form of the various arts, while Dr. 
Kedney’s is rather upon the fundamental bases of beauty 
which render art possible, necessary, and enjoyable— 
the most human of the products of generous humanity. 
He finds that Hegel bestows too little attention upon 
this preliminary inquiry, and claims that “ an analysis of 
the emotion of the Beautiful and the Sublime, and the 
establishment of the objectivity of beauty should pre- 
cede any philosophy of Art.” 

I can attempt only a very brief and imperfect outline 
of Hegel’s work and also of Dr. Kedney’s supplemental 
additions, interpolations, and bracketed criticisms. 

Hegel takes the vast empire of the Beautiful for his 
theme—an empire which he claims is not the result of 
caprice or fantasy, but of a fundamental impulse of our 
nature which ‘has developed itself in a series of succes- 
sive historic forms agreeing with the necessary order of 
thought.” The Beautiful is the /dea (Idee) under a 
particular form of development. Of this stumbling-word 
to readers, and yet the key word of all of Hegel's thought, 
Dr. Kedney gives a critical exposition, which will be 
found to be very helpful and satisfactory. 

Defining the Beautiful (in art) as the “sensible mani- 
festation of the Idea,” Hegel points out the stages in its 
necessary evolution to higher forms. His zdea is the 
Absolute Spirit whose self-revelation is a necessity of 
its nature. It does this under the dialectic forms, and 
thus only comes to self-expression (self-consciousness 
too?) in an hierarchy of forms—from the lowest form 
of material existence up to the most civilised form of 
human society and art. 

Dr. Kedney points out that this is at variance with 
the Biblical idea, which holds to no xecesszty of self- 
revelation, but regards creation as a free act, and the 
universe as the outcome of the Divine glory, synthesised 
by a loving will. Italso neglects the element of emotion 
in humanity’s life. Only through emotion does the soul 
of man freely coalesce with the soul of the universe 
through its symbols. Love rather than intellect is the 
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true frzus in all life and art. Dr. Kedney affirms that 
Hegel’s tendency, in this work at least, is to exalt thought 
and underrate feeling. This is true, indeed, of all of 
Hegel’s works. 

But Hegel’s proper topic is the Beautiful (concrete) 
or the ideal in art. By the Ideal seems to be meant the 
/dea in some stage of its manifestation. But each mani- 
festation is imperfect and is always hinting at something 
beyond. To fix in enduring concrete form this hint, 
this ideal, is the mission of art. This can only be done 
by artists—men of genius and inspiration, who have both 
apprehensive and constructive imagination, who can see 
and embody these hints at something beyond. His re- 
marks on the rights of the public or upon the duties that 
artists owe to those who are to contemplate their works, 
are very interesting and just. ‘“‘ However harmonious 
and complete a work of art may be in itself, it does not 
exist for itself, but for the public which contemplates and 
enjoys it.” It must be enjoyable. Historic exactitude 
is asubordinate element, and anachronisms are justifiable. 

This first part might be called the Metaphysics of the 
Beautiful, discussing the questions relating to the founda- 
tion, object, nature and aim of art 

The second part unfolds the principal forms of art in 
historic epochs, tracing the development of the art im- 
pulse or of the ideal in the various forms of art. It isa 
sort of a philosophy of the history of art. The art 
activity is but one phase of the development of spirit, and 
conforms to the stages of its evolution. He character- 
ises the stages of this evolution of art as the symbolic, 
the classicaland the romantic. Inthe crude age of man’s 
spirit, sensuous forms were needed to express or suggest 
thought. These sensuous forms, vaguely manifesting 
spirit, are syméols. The Orient, and above all Egypt, is 
the land of symbolic art. Conception is obscure and its 
symbolic representation enigmatic. Greek plastic art 
represents the higher stage of classical art. Here 
thought is more definite, and its expression more ade- 
quate and congenial. Form and idea are married, and 
the result is the absolute perfection of sensuous beauty. 
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But all this is the perfection of the finite and definite. 
Spirit, however, must pass beyond this stage of finite, 
sensuous thought and expression. Finite divinities can- 
not satisfy the infinite in man. Greek philosophy rose 
above this, though Greek art did not. It remained for 
Christianity to complete this conception of the infinite 
and for romantic art to strive to embody or hint at it in 
form. Instead of finding his gods to be in his own form, 
man finds his own true self to be in the image of the in- 
finitely concrete Spirit. This is something that is above 
the possibilities of form. It is the beauty of the Spirit. 
The Gop-man becomes the ideal, and art becomes most 
genuinely and purely religious. The infinite worth of 
the soul in its living relation to its Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, and the forms in which these are ex- 
pressed, are confessedly imperfect. There is. always a 
beyond, an above, a perfection at which painting, music, 
and poetry (the romantic arts) can only hint, so as to 
awaken and strengthen the aspirations of the Christian’s 
spirit. 

The third part of the Aésthetics presents the System 
of the different arts—the most interesting and popular 
part of the volume. The arts far emznence are archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, each of 
them representing the /dea in some stage of its neces- 
sary dialectic. While each of them has to some degree 
passed through the symbolic, classic and romantic 
stadia, he maintains that architecture pre-eminently rep- 
resents the symbolic; sculpture, the classic; painting 
and music, the romantic period. Poetry, as art uni- 
versal, the true art of the spirit, the richest of the arts, 
belongs to all epochs, though it is only in the Christian 
world-view that it finds its most abundant material and 
its profoundest impulse. Hence it, too, is reckoned 
among the romantic, or Christian arts. It expresses 
spirit immediately to spirit, which is peculiarly Christian. 
From architecture to poetry we have an ascending se- 
ries, at each progressive stage of which there is less de 
pendence upon the material and greater power to ex 
press the spiritual. Throughout the work Hegel 
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claims that he has been endeavoring to co-ordinate the 
idea of the Beautiful and all forms of art; that in weav- 
ing this crown philosophy has found the worthiest oc- 
cupation to which it could deliver itself. For, he insists, 
we find that art has never been a mere amusing play- 
thing, or a useful instrument, but rather it has in all its 
forms been the attempted deliverance of the mind from 
the trammels of finite existence, and the manifestation 
and the harmony of the Absolute under sensible forms. 
Thus its study becomes the best recompense for the 
rude travail to which man is condemned in the order of 
science and knowledge. In the earlier part of the 
volume, however, in discussing its connections with re- 
ligion and philosophy, he places religion above the 
domain of art, in its power to satisfy the profound want 
of the soul of man. Without religion there would be 
no art, and art can never supersede that of which it is 
only a phase. Symbolic, classic and romantic art are 
all religious, but not religion. 

In this third part he traces the dialectic and chronolo- 
gical order of the development of the art impulse in the 
arts par eminence. He analyzes, defines, classifies and 
illustrates the whole with such power and richness as 
to win the thankful appreciation of all who are fond of 
art, and also of those who care to know more of its life 
and of the principles of true art-appreciation. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, are all 
presented to us in a light that gives them a real value 
above what we ever attributed to them before. As Dr. 
Kedney says, “ here comes the proor again.” 

As Dr. Kedney says in his preface: ‘The appear- 
ance of Hegel’s A‘sthetics began a new era in art 
criticism, and it has been the mine from which many 
subsequent writers have drawn their treasures. To read 
it intelligently will open new vistas, and make possible 
new enjoyment for any cultured reader.” Dr. Kedney’s 
exposition now gives this treat to cultured English 
readers, and also gives the means for this culture to 
those who care for it. He has greatly enhanced its 
value for both culture and enjoyment. Whoever reads 
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it will endorse the statement that he has greatly enriched 
as well as supplemented the Azatus in Hegel’s work. 

His criticism is such spicy writing as to make the 
most abstruse portion of the work very entertaining. 
He has lightened and brightened the whole by many 
references to great historic artists and works of art. 
This is notably so in Chapter V., of book second, on 
‘‘The Temporal and the Eternal Ideals.” In this he 
gives a fascinating, choice piece of art criticism and 
appreciation, taking the two famous Madonnas of the 
Dresden gallery—Raphael’ s Madonna di San Sisto and 
Correggio’s Madonna of the S. Sebastian. There is 
nothing choicer in the book, nor in any book on art, than 
this piece of criticism by which he defines and illustrates 
his own theory of the higher criticism. 

In the following chapter on ‘The Sublime and the 
Pathetic in Art,” he also supplements Hegel’s work by 
an original and plausible theory. 

Space forbids any minute examination of the work of 
Hegel’s expositor. It is, therefore, the best and most 
just thing I can do to gather together in condensed 
statement Dr. Kedney’s own theory, which is an integral 
part of this volume. Condensed and without argument 
or illustration, it is somewhat as follows : 

Beauty is objective, but cannot be defined without 
first observing and analysing the emotion of the beauti- 
ful. This emotion consists in the free activity of imagi- 
nation discovering and living in the symbols or congeners 
of its own longed-for freedom. Our actual relation to 
nature is one of more or less bondage. Hence, spir- 
itual aspiration is to be freed from this physical con- 
straint. But this can only be in imaginative activity. 
We find in all objects regarded as beautiful, symbols or 
suggestions of such freedom from constraint. This 
physical perfection, or the subservience of the material 
universe to the spiritual will, is an element of absolute 
perfection, which alone can satisfy the reason and annul 
the contradictions of the universe. But, again, intellec- 
tual perfection is an element of this absolute perfection 
—the ability to range with power throughout the whole 
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exhaustless yuan of diagin. “This enlebigred and 
spontaneous activity, when recognised and lived in, con- 
stitutes zwtellectual beauty. So, too, spontaneous fulfil- 
ment of the requirements of moral law, when thus 
recognised, is moral beauty. Absolute beauty is thus 
the synthesis of these three elements, and is intuitively 
apprehended as the normal and ideal constitution of the 
universe. That there is an invariable order in the har- 
monisation and correspondence of these three elements 
is the discovery of constructive philosophy. 

Moral perfection is recognised as the leading element, 
in whose train alone can come all intellectual and physi- 
cal perfection. This is the implicit philosophy of the 
Holy Scriptures, and our Lord’s life an exact illustra- 
tion of it. It is to be actually found again only in the 
consummation of all things. 

Beauty is thus considered as the form of the Divine 
ideas. Physical beauty is the movement of the Divine 
Spirit adapting itself to the limitations of our concrete 
being, and showing itself amid the contradictions of 
deformity and evil as essentially free. This presupposes 
the unending duration of the physical universe as such, 
which is finally to be glorified, or return to its original 
source. All its elements of present delight that are in 
harmony with moral requirements will continually exist 
to enrich with never-ending variety the expansion of 
morally perfected souls. Thus, moral perfection results 
in zsthetic perfection, and we have in this not only the 
satisfaction of our intellectual being, but also of our 
emotional being, bliss being forever an element of per- 
fection. 

Beauty is thus objective. It is the normal constitu- 
tion of the universe adapted to the condition of our con- 
crete progressive existence. The unifying subjective 
principle is that responsive love which finds in the 
Divine Being the perfect object of its entire aspiration. 
The sublime is the zz¢erva/ between the actual and the 
ideal—the struggle of the soul in rising and entering 
into its birthright. The sublime must cease to be when 
this struggle ceases. With victory or with easy and 
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spontaneous attainment comes enduring beauty. I quote 
but one sentence to brighten this dry abstract : 


Beauty has come in creeping waves and irradiated the universe 
with its flashing spray, and enlivened it with its sweet motions, though 
sometimes swept aside by the sublime thunder-blasts, but only when the 
storm has cleared up to be fairer still. Let us hope that after the last 
tempest.there will be a final clearing, when Beauty will break like fire 
from the prolific earth and flash in perpetual auroras from the skies. 


But the full text of his two volumes is not too much, 
and yet sufficient to clothe this bare skeleton with the 
beauty of radiant flesh and animated expression of life. 
The one in Griggs’ series will delight and instruct all 
readers who care for an intelligible and attractive pres- 
entation of the fundamental principles of A‘sthetics ; 
of the philosophy of Art; its historical and logical 
development; its chief forms and schools and works, 
and the principles of art criticism and appreciation. 

In every way it is worthy of the commendation of all 
interested in both art and philosophy. It contains much 
in little of both these studies. It also merits its double 
title—Kedney's Hegel's A sthetics. 

J. MacsripE STERRETT. 



































PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


The Book Annexed to the Report of the Fotnt Commit- 
tee on the Book of Common Prayer, as Modified 
by the General Convention of MDCCCLXXXIII. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 1885. 


0 gee the General Convention of 1880, quite a lit- 
erature on the subject of liturgics has grown up in the 
American Church under the form of pamphlets, reviews, 
and newspaper articles. These productions, from so 
many different pens, have surprised many persons, for it 
was not thought that the subject had engaged the attens 
tion, or directed the studies of the clerical mind to any 
great extent, or the lay mind toany extent atall. But any 
one who listened to the debates in the Convention of 1883 
should have been prepared for this result, as it was made 
plainly evident at that time that there was a wider knowl- 
edge upon the science of liturgics and a deeper interest 
upon Prayer Book Revision than one would have been 
led to imagine from the previous apparent ignorance of 
the principles of Divine Service, and the indifference to 
ritual propriety exhibited in so many quarters. Evidently 
the mind of the Church has been turned in the direction 
of Prayer Book Revision for a long time, and the forces 
that were silently preparing needed only the favorable 
opportunity to be brought into active operation. Such 
opportunity was furnished by the appointment of the 
Joint Committee on the Prayer Book, and the presenta- 
tion of its Report to the General Convention. It might 
be supposed that after the lapse of so much time the 
interest would have abated; but this is by no means the 

case ; for as the time approaches for the meeting of the 
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next Convention, when the notification is to be acted 
upon, the interest increases. It is safe to say that no 
subject that has been before the Church in many years 
has so engaged the earnest attention of clergy and 
people alike as the revision of the Prayer Book. And 
as it was the absorbing topic in the last General Con- 
vention, so it is felt it will bein the next one. This deep 
and widespread interest is a sufficient apology for pre- 
senting some thoughts on the subject at so late a day. 
While a great deal has been said, much has been left 
unsaid ; and it is in the hope that some further informa- 
tion may be given to those who have not had opportu- 
nity to study, that this article is written. 

The labors of the Committee, whose report we have 
before us, were to be directed toward the enrichment 
and the flexibility in use of the Prayer Book. There 
were many difficulties in the way of success; and they 
only made their work possible of reception, by the agree- 
ment not to make alterations involving doctrinal change. 
This restriction prevented them from removing the 
Filiogue from the Nicene Creed, or touching the rubric 
explanatory of the use of the Afostles’ Creed. This 
proper and necessary restriction, however, seems to have 
made the Committee unnecessarily timid, for it prevented 
them from making changes which enrichment and flexi- 
bility both demand, and which could have no doctrinal 
significance whatever—such, for instance, as a re-arrange- 
ment of the component elements of the Office of the 
Holy Communion. In fact, this part of the Prayer Book 
was scarcely touched, while great pains were taken to 
elaborate the Daily Offices, especially Evening Prayer. 

The changes suggested by the Committee were ex- 
pected to be along the lines of enrichment and flexibility, 
and in the main the expectation has been fulfilled; the 
result, however, is not entirely satisfactory, for there is 
evidently a want of a leading principle. Too many of 
the changes bear the mark of compromise, too many are 
made in obedience to a mere sentiment of zxstheticism ; 
and altogether there is an absence of that devotional 
consistency that comes from a firm grasp of the principles 
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of Divine Service as illustrated by the Offices of the 
Catholic Church. It should be laid down asa rigid rule 
that change should not be made for the sake of change ; 
that there should be no alteration that is not demanded 
by the altered circumstances in which the Church finds 
herself in respect to society, to culture, and to the doc- 
trinal and spiritual growth of her members ; and that all 
such changes should be in the direction of Catholic 
antiquity. The development of modern Christianity has 
abundantly proved that “the old is better.” It is pain- 
ful, therefore, in the face of these facts to see that the 
Committee has expended so much care upon the elabora- 
tion of portions of the Prayer Book that boast no higher 
antiquity than a.p. 1552. The careful selection of ‘‘ Open- 
ing Sentences” is acase in point. It is well known that 
these were a feature introduced into the Prayer Book 
under the influence of the Lutheran and Calvinistic re- 
formers, and, with the Exhortation, were a novelty. 
The Confession, and Declaration of Absolution, though 
not unknown in the Daily Offices, were used sparingly. 
It was the aim of the men who went to England from 
the Continent to make the English Service as uncatholic 
as possible. The old Offices began with the simple in- 
vocation of the Adorable Trinity, and then proceeded at 
once with the offering of praise and prayer and the 
reading of the Scriptures. But the foreigners, tainted 
with gloomy views of the utter sinfulness of mankind, 
said that a penitential preparation was necessary as an 
introduction to every Office before Gop’s children could 
go to Him, and say “ Our Father.’’ The Sentences, the 
Exhortation, and the Absolution were therefore prefixed 
to Morning and Evening Prayer. If this doctrinal view 
is correct, then the new feature was consistent. The 
compilers of the American Book, in 1789, seem either 
to have dissented from the doctrine of the continentals, 
or to have been ignorant of their meaning, for they pre- 
fixed sentences that have no penitential character what- 
ever, and thus destroyed the purpose of the introductory 
service. Now a further departure is proposed, and we 
have sentences appropriate to the principal feasts and 
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fasts. But hese a are cantiedy out pat hare with the 
penitential character of the introduction to Morning and 
Evening Prayer. It is understood that these sentences 
are intended to strike the keynote of the day; but this 
is not the place to doit. Ifa processional hymn is sung 
as is now generally the case, even when there is no one 
to proceed but the officiating minister, then the appro- 
priate sentence is superfluous, since the hymn gives the 
note of the day. If a hymn is not sung, then “the sen- 
tence is misplaced. Upon the theory that we must 
preface every act of worship with penitential abasement, 
the thought of the especial meaning of the day should 
follow, the act of confession. If these proposed sentences 
are to be adopted, let them be said or sung as introduc- 
tions to the Venzte. They will thus take the place of the 
old antiphons. They will in that case be a real enrich- 
ment, will suggest the character of the day at a point 
from which the thoughts of the worshippers can flow on 
without interruption, and will be at the same time a 
restoration of an important element of Divine Service. 
The antiphon has always formed so prominent a feature 
in the Offices of the Church, that it cannot well be 
ignored; and the Committee has recognised its import- 
ance by re-introducing it—only, unfortunately, they 
have put it in the wrong place. When the penitential 
introduction to the Daily Offices is said, let it begin with 
a penitential sentence, if desired, no matter what may be 
the character of the day; but the unity of the Service 
should not be destroyed by violent alternations from 
festal announcements and ascriptions of praise to con- 
fession and sorrow for sin, and back again to praise. 
The best plan, however, would be to always begin Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer with the Invocation, “In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hoty 
Guost,” and then to proceed to the exhortation, confes- 
sion, and absolution; or to say ‘‘ Let us humbly confess 
our sins to Almighty Gop,” instead of saying the Exhor- 
tation, or to go on at once to repeat the Lorp’s Prayer. 
The rule for the omission of the penitential introduction 
is well defined by the proposed rubric, and all that would 
25 
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be necessary to conform to these suggestions would be 
to change a few words in the rubric at the beginning of 
Morning Prayer, so that it should read, ‘‘ The Minister 
shall begin the Morning Prayer by saying, ‘In the 
Name,’ etc., and then he shall say that w hich is written 
after; save that,” etc. Then transpose the sentences 
toa place between the response ‘‘ The Lorp’s Name be 
praised,” and the Venz¢e, with a direction that one of 
them is to be said or sung. One other change would 
be necessary for the sake of uniformity, and that would 
be to group the penitential sentences under the heading 
‘‘Ash-Wednesday, and Lent,” and to insert between 
those appointed for Epiphany and those for Good Friday. 
At Evening Prayer the sentences, following the same 
response, would form antiphons to the psalms. If the 
word ‘“ day” were left off the names of the four great 
festivals as they stand in the margin of the “ Sentences” 
in the Book Annexed and the Notification, the appropriate 
antiphon could be used throughout the season, or at 
least through the octave. 

A great gain to the Prayer Book is the proposed 
restoration of the whole of /s. xcv. in place of the 
mutilated canticle we now have, and which we ca// the 
Venzte. This Psalm has, from early ages, been the 
daily invitatory to the Psa/ms at Matins. The only ex- 
ception to this use in our own Church for the last three 
centuries has been Easter Day. It is with regret that 
one observes so wide a departure from Catholic custom 
as the substitution of other canticles in place of the 
Venite on the other great festivals. And one is the less 
inclined to receive the change, because of the feeble 
character of the canticles proposed as_ substitutes. 
There is no attempt to give unity of thought in them. 
They are not poetic. They have not even the merit of 
rhythm. They are simply inharmonious collections of 
texts of Holy Scripture, more or less appropriate to the 
day on which they are appointed to be used. Of course, 
the Committee, in recommending this change, was fol- 
lowing the rule of Easter Day as a precedent, but what 
we use on Easter Day as a substitute for the Venite is 
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nothing more than a group of Easter antiphons, origi- 
nally sung as prefaces to the Psa/ms. The very name, 
“anthems,” by which they are called, explains their na- 
ture. The end which is desired, enrichment and flexi- 
bility, would be gained by retaining Ps. xcv. as the 
daily invitatory, and by appointing appropriate antiphons 
or anthems to be prefixed to it. This provision would 
also have the merit of being a restoration and a return 
to ancient usage. 

While, however, a return to the proper use of the 
anthem is advocated, care should be taken to limit the 
use and restrict it to the Venzte and the Maguzfcat. 
There is an impending danger of making the Daily 
Offices unwieldy, by loading them with ‘ enrichments” 
and possible variations. It has been pointed out that 
if the proposed revision be adopted, we shall have five 
different forms of Evening Prayer. Such a possibility 
as that is to be deplored as a calamity, unless it be in- 
tended to take the Daily Offices from the people and 
make them what they were before the Reformation, and 
what they still are in the Roman Church, purely clerical 
Offices. But to do this would be to create a revolution. 
The Reformers knew what they were about when they 
condensed and simplified the Seven Hours of Prayer into 
the two Offices of Matins and Evensong. They held 
that the people should take an intelligent part in these 
services, and that if they were to do so the services 
must be plain, simple, and moulded upon a common 
structural form. Their wisdom has been abundantly 
proved by the popular use of Morning and Evening 
Prayer for three centuries and their influence upon 
modern Christianity. To complicate these services by 
a multiplicity of ‘‘ enrichments” and variations would 
be to take them out of the hands of the people at once. 
If the services should be chorally rendered, the choirs 
could, of course, be trained to carry them through, but 
the people would become mere auditors. If not sung 
chorally, their rendering would be impossible. No con- 
gregation of ordinary lay people could keep pace with 
the changes, and they would soon give up the attempt 
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in hopeless confusion and despair. The proposal of the 
Committee is not a return to antiquity, but to medizval- 
ism. Three hundred years of use have demonstrated 
the value of our Daily Offices as we have them. That 
some enrichment is demanded is evident from the gen- 
eral voice of the Church, and by all means let it be 
granted, but let the changes be limited to versicles and 
responses, canticles and prayers, with perhaps a few 
antiphons, and let these be printed in the Offices them- 
selves. If, as is proposed, Psa/ms xlii. and xlili. are 
to be allowed to be sung at Evensong in Lent, they 
should be printed in the Office with the other canticles ; 
otherwise they cannot be used, or else the people can 
have no share inthem. We must remember that the 
laity are not as familiar with the Prayer Book as the 
clergy are, and Services to be used by the people must 
be looked at from their standpoint. The clergy them- 
selves would soon find it so inconvenient to turn to the 
Psalter for a Canticle that they would give up the at- 
tempt to use these Psalms. We should take great care 
not to ‘“‘restore”’ the services to the condition described 
in the preface to the Prayer Book of 1549. ‘ More- 
over, the number and hardness of the rules called the 
Pie, and the manifold changings of the Service, was the 
cause, that to turn the book only was so hard and 
intricate a matter that many times there was more busi- 
ness to find out what should be read than to read it when 
it was found out.” 

As to the question of shortened Services, but little 
need be said. An experience of many years of daily 
Service enables one to speak with some authority, and 
this experience has shown that if permission be given 
to omit the introductory service and perhaps the Prayer 
for all Conditions of Men and the General Thanksgiving, 
the demand would be fully satisfied. If those parts were 
omitted, not more than fifteen or twenty minutes—ac- 
cording to the length of the Lessons—would be con- 





sumed, and surely that is not too long a time for the 
busiest man or woman to give to the worship of Al- 
mighty Gop. The real difficulty in the matter of week- 
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day services is not the length of time consumed, but the 
meaningless repetition of ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren ” 
twice every day in the year. The shortened services 
are most needed on Sundays, and the remedy is in the 
hands of clergy and people now, leaving the Prayer 
Book as it is. There is nothing to be done but to use 
the different Offices separately. It was never intended 
that Matins, Litany, and Holy Communion should be 
said as a continuous service, and such a practice was 
unknown until a Puritan Archbishop of York invented 
it and commanded his clergy toobserve it. The Church 
would never have tolerated the custom had it not origi- 
nated in that dreary, unchurchly, and unbelieving period 
that followed the accession of William and Mary. There 
were only too many of the clergy eager to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to ease themselves of work, 
and too many of the laity so utterly indifferent as not to 
care when or how the services were said. 

In the Notification the following rubric is placed after 
the Collect for Grace and the Collect for Aid against 
Perils : 


© In places where it may be convenient, here followeth the Anthem. 
4 > d 


This is following the English Prayer Book, but it is to 
be sincerely hoped that it will never become the usage 
of the American Church. The sudden and abrupt break 
in the Prayers to sing an Anthem, and the equally 
abrupt return to the Prayers after the Anthem is sung, 
is painful to one unaccustomed to the English service. 
The custom is, on its face, so unreasonable that inquiry 
is naturally made as to its origin. Historically it can be 
traced back to the Book of 1549, where the Anthem is or- 
dered to follow these Collects. But these Collects and 
those which preceded them were the only prayers used 
in the service. The prayers that follow the third Col- 
lect were added at a later revision. Hence the Anthem 
came after the Office was said, and it was plainly or- 
dered to be sung at this point, so as not to break the 
unity of the Office. By analogy, therefore, the Anthem 
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should be sung after the prayers, no matter how many 
may be said, as is now our custom. In some English 
Churches, Westminster Abbey for example, the incon- 
gruous position of the Anthem is somewhat neutralised 
by making the sermon follow the Anthem, and saying 
all the prayers, except the first three Collects, at the end 
of the Service. But this makes only another variation 
in usage, and increases the parochial differences which 
are already too numerous. There is no necessity for 
making any change in our custom, and it would bea 
great pity to increase and perpetuate a usage that had 
an accidental origin, and which is only tolerable to those 
who have been familiar with it from childhood. If the 
change were in accordance with Catholic custom, or 
even served to unify more perfectly the component ele- 
ments of the Service, it should be advocated, but it has 
nothing but a corrupt Anglicanism to recommend it, and 
is in no way a gain. 

It is with regret that one observes that permission is 
still given to sing Glorza in FE-xcelsis after the Psalms at 
either Morning or Evening Prayer, and that the G/orza 
is printed in the Order for Evening Prayer. It was 
hoped by all who care for liturgical propriety that the 
Catholic instincts, or at least the knowledge gained by 
liturgical study, would have saved the Committee from 
perpetuating such a blunder as this is. Since the year 
A. D. 500, in the Western Church at least, the angelical 
hymn has been used at the beginning of the Office of 
the Holy Eucharist, and only in that place, except in the 
Anglican Churches, which, since 1552, have sung it at 
the end of the Office. It is with a feeling of pain that 
one hears it sung at any time but at the commemora- 
tive Offering of the Great Oblation. Why is this un- 
churchly custom to be continued? Whatreason has the 
Committee for recommending it? Why is the practice 
to be continued? It cannot be because there is any 
precedent for it, nor because it enriches the Service or 
makes it flexible. Is it simply out of consideration for 
the feelings of those people who have always been 
accustomed to sing it at Evensong, because they knew 
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no better, and who would feel it a great hardship to be 
deprived of the privilege? Is the Prayer Book to be 
marred, and an unchurchly custom to be saddled upon 
us for another century or two to gratify the sentiment of 
a few hundred ignorant people? There is no reason in 
such action as this. One would think that the eminent 
men who compose the Committee would have known 
that certain devotional elements are appropriate to cer- 
tain Offices, and to those only. For example, by uni- 
versal consent the Sazctus is held to be an integral part 
of the Office of the Eucharist, and that only. The Ze 
Deum belongs to Matins, the A/agnificat to Evensong. 
It would be an offence to sing Maguzfcat after the first 
Lesson at Matins, or the Vezz¢e anywhere but before the 
morning Psalms, and it would be a manifest absurdity to 
sing Nunc Dimittis at any point in Morning Prayer. 
Equally it is an outrage against the principles of litur- 
gical science and the devotional instincts to sing G/orza 
zn E-xcelsts at any time but at the Celebration of the 
Eucharist. 

We can hardly be too loud in the expression of our 
gratitude to the Committee for restoring to the Daily 
Offices the Evangelical Canticles. It is impossible to 
say what motive induced the compilers of the American 
Prayer Book to mutilate the Benedictus and reject the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimitt:s. If there had been any 
tendency to Mariolatry one hundred years ago, it might 
have occurred to those whose eyes were microscopically 
constructed to discover heresy, that the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin ought not to be in the Prayer Book, even 
though the Holy Spirit had put it in the Gospel; but 
what had Simeon done that his inspired utterance should 
be cast out and David chosen in his place ? or what dread- 
ful error lurked in the fifth and following verses of the 
Song of Zacharias? The use of these verses is still 
discretionary, except on Sundays in Advent. What is 
the matter with them? Is it conservatism that puts the 
gulf between them and the preceding four favored 
verses? Or would it lengthen the Service too much to 
read or sing them at any time but on the Sundays in 
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Advess?: It takes only thirty ene to ouunl them: wel 
about two minutes to chant them. It may be clear to 
the Committee why a discretion is allowed in the use 
of eight out of the twelve verses of the hymn, but 
twenty years hence people will be asking the meaning 
of that extraordinary space in the Benedzctus, as well as 
the similar one in the Venzte. What is the need of 
temporising ? If changes are to be made, let them be 
made thoroughly and at once. There is no doctrinal 
significance concealed here; no civil, national, or eccle- 
siastical exigency affecting our autonomous existence in- 
volved, and no apparent reason for spacing off portions 
of Divine hymns. 

We owe gratitude to the Committee also for restoring 
the Versicles and Responses that follow the Creed in 
the English Prayer Book. They are to be given to us 
only in the Evening Prayer; and probably it is just as 
well to have them only in one Office. There is no doubt 
that we have too much repetition in our Morning and 
Evening Services, and that a positive distinction should 
mark the two Services, provided it does not interfere 
with the structural form. There are sound wisdom and 
reason in this recommendation of the Committee. But 
why have not the short Ayvze and Lorn’s Prayer been 
restored with the versicles and responses ? and why was 
the response “ Because there is none other that fighteth 
for us, but only Thou, O Gop,” changed to “ For it is 
Thou alone that makest wars to cease in all the world” ? 

This article is not intended to be an exhaustive criti- 
cism upon the two books under review, but only to offer 
suggestions not hitherto made in print, or which have 
not fallen under the eye of the writer. Many points are 
therefore passed over, not because they do not fully de- 
serve attention, but because it is not worth while to 
consume the reader's time by commendation of what 
commends itself to every one, or by repeating criticisms 
that have been already made. These are to be under- 
stood as the reasons for passing in silence over all the 
proposed alterations that are printed in the Notification 
between the Versicles at Evening Prayer, and ‘‘ The 
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Order for the Adaiuletenion of ‘in Loan’s Supper or 
Holy Communion.” 

Why has this cumbrous title been retained ? and why 
has not a title been chosen that really describes the 
Service? As it stands, it is too long for use, and it is 
inadequate. The Order of Administration is that part 
which follows the consecration of the Elements and pre- 
cedes the Gloria in Excelsts. It is a very small portion 
of the Office. To judge by the title, it is the only im- 
portant part—all the rest is accidental, 7. ¢., not essential, 
and consequently, it might be reasoned, more or less 
discretionary ; that is, the Church might give permission 
to dispense with it. The fact is, the title is only a frag- 
ment. It should read, ‘‘ The Order for the Celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, and the Administration of the 
Lorp’s Supper, or Holy Communion.” The title in the 
Book of 1549 reads, ‘“7he Supper of the Lorp, and the 
Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass.” It is 
plain enough why the title was castin this form. Before 
the Reformation for many centuries, and long after it, 
the common name for the celebration of the Eucharist 
was the Mass. But the Reformers felt, and rightly, that 
some change was necessary. The name not only needed 
qualification, but it was necessary to introduce another 
title that should gradually supersede it. The word J/ass 
had become corrupted in the popular mind. It no longer 
represented the idea of the word from which it was de- 
rived, the Hebrew Missah, sacrifice, but it had become 
associated with a Service around which false teaching 
and superstition had thrown a vesture that obscured the 
real meaning of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But beyond 
this it was necessary to emphasise the communion aspect 
of the Sacrament of the Altar. There were not many 
communions made in the pre-reformation Church of Eng- 
land. It is true that every child was baptised and con- 
firmed, and made its first communion, but beyond that 
point there was but little spiritual progression. Scarcely 
any but the Clergy and the Religious communicated 
oftener than once a year—at Easter—and large numbers 





of the people not so frequently as that. The Medizval 
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Church regarded the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist 
with so steady a gaze, that its eyes became blinded to 
the communion aspect. The Reformers saw this, and 
knowing that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not complete 
without communion, and that frequent communion is 
necessary to the spiritual life and growth, they pushed 
the doctrine of communion into what may now seem, but 
was not then, undue prominence. The Roman Church 
at this day, though she has many communicants, has few 
communions. That Church still requires no more than 
an Easter communion. A monthly communion is only 
allowed to those who are under special clerical direction 
as members of sodalities or confraternities, and a weekly 
communion is only permitted to those who belong to 
Religious Orders. The English reformers were doubt- 
less wise in what they did to call attention to Holy Com- 
munion; but is it wise for us to stamp with perpetuity a 
measure that they intended to be temporary? If the 
Bishop of Connecticut is correct in his opinion that the 
Book of 1549 was tentative, and was intended to prepare 
the way for a more complete revision, then the designa- 
tion which that Book gives to the Celebration of the 
Eucharist should be examined in the light of the circum- 
stances under which it was made. History tells us that 
at that time the sacrificial side of the Sacrament was un- 
duly magnified, and the communion side greatly mini- 
mised. Tocorrect the error, the communion was brought 
into prominence, and, by implication, the sacrifice was 
thrown into the shade. It was a temporary measure, no 
doubt, and such as would be taken by any wise men in 
the same circumstances ; but itis doing injustice to the 
reformers and their work to bind the Church by it for- 
ever. The reformers knew as well as anybody that the 
communion is not the whole, but only half of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, and to put them in the position of 
teachers of a contrary doctrine, is to put them in an atti- 
tude of antagonism not only to the universal Church and 
the theologians of all ages, but to the truth itself. Con- 
servatism is, no doubt, useful; but it may become 
highly injurious, and does become so when it hardens 
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into blind adherence to tradition and custom. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is especially prone to its abuse. The 
E nglish people keep up many customs that have lost all 
meaning, and which are observed simply because they 
always have been observed. Even we, although our 
national character has been modified by the mixture of 
foreign blood, have a strong tendency to follow the 
example of our English ancestors and relatives on the 
other side of the ocean. As an instance of unreasonable 
conservatism we may point to the continuous use for 
three hundred years of the exhortations that are so 
liberally scattered through the Prayer Book. No one 
doubts the necessity of these exhortations at the time 
they were inserted in the Prayer Book. The people 
had given them what to them were the entirely new 
Offices of Matins and Evensong, and they had to be 
taught how to use them, and what they meant. The 
exhortations were therefore provided for temporary use. 
In the course of a few years, at the most, their need 
would have passed away, and then they should have 
been dropped from the Book, or at least their use made 
discretionary. But it is absurd, when we think of it, 
that for three centuries we have been telling the laity 
twice a day why they come to Church, and what they 
are to do when they get there. Now, for the first time 
in the history of the American Church, and but lately 
for the first time in the post-reformation history of the 
Anglican Church, is it so much as proposed to insert in 
the Prayer Book a rubric allowing discretionary use of 
these exhortations. 

It is more than high time that a change was made in 
the title of the Order for the Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The work of the reformers in trying to teach 
the whole doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament has been 
undone. Nine generations have been taught the doc- 
trine of Holy Communion, and so exclusively have they 
been taught it, that but few of the laity know that there 
is anything in the Sacrament but communion. The 
doctrine of the commemorative Oblation has been so 
utterly neglected that many otherwise well-instructed 
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Churchann are ignorant y de fact that there is such a 
doctrine. We are therefore in much the same position 
as that in which the Reformation found the people. The 
pendulum has swung as far one way as it had swung the 
other way. The time has now come for the adjustment 
of doctrines which must supplement each other in order 
to express the whole truth; and in the providence of 
Almighty Gop the opportunity is furnished by the pro- 
posed revision of the Prayer Book. Let us no longer 
be partial and one-sided in our designation of the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist ; let us no longer teach one side 
of the truth for four or five centuries, and then the other 
side for the same length of time, but let us adopt a title 
that will need no explanation and no correction in the 
future. 

What shall that title be? In the first place, it should 
not designate the whole by the name of a part; next, it 
should be simple and convenient for use; thirdly, it 
should be in accordance with Christian antiquity; and 
lastly, it should not be susceptible of peculiar doctrinal 
significance. To many minds the word J/ass would at 
once suggest itself as the proper name by which to 
designate ‘the Celebration of the Sacrament, But that 
name must be at once ruled out. It is not ancient; it 
does not express the whole doctrine, and it is associated 
in the popular mind with Romanism, and in the mind of 
the ecclesiastical student with Latin Christianity. There 
is too much superstition and corruption wrapped around 
the word Mass to allow it ever to become a name that 
we could use. The word “Celebration” has, of late, 
been coming into use, but there are objections to it, 
chiefly because it is meaningless in itself, and can only 
have an attributive, technical signification. But there is 
a word that meets every requirement, and that is the an- 
cient Catholic name for the Divine Office, ‘‘ 7e Liturgy.” 
Against this there can be urged no objection. The only 
thing that can be said against the adoption of the name 
would be that the word has acquired a wider meaning, 
and that it is in this wider sense only that it is now used. 
The answer to this objection is, that for the Prayer Book 
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to use the weed in the ventenned technical sense in 
which alone it can be correctly used, would at once affirm 
its meaning. People would very soon cease to speak of 
canticle-singing and responsive psalm-reading as liturgi- 
cal forms if the announcement were heard in our 
Churches that ‘‘on Sunday next the Liturgy will be 
celebrated at 7 o'clock and at 11.” There is no taint 
of superstition or abuse about the word; it has no 
painful association; it has never been used in polemics. 
And besides this, the word very properly belongs to us, 
for itis Greek, and we must not forget that we are of 
Oriental origin. The Anglican Church traces her de- 
scent back, not to Rome or S. Peter, but to Ephesus 
and S. John. Liturgy was the name that he used to 
designate the Divine Office; it was the word that S. 
Paul used,* and for that matter, that all the Apostles and 
the entire body of the faithful during the primitive 
period, at least, employed, and that the Greek Church— 
which has never gone astray on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist—uses to this day. There need be no hesita- 
tion in adopting the name, for by no possibility can it 
be made to affect doctrine. Neither the Committee nor 
the Convention need be afraid of it. Erase the present 
title from the Prayer Book, and write in its place the 
simple, ancient, dignified name, ‘“ The Divine Liturgy.” 
If, however, conservatism is very strong, and the plea 
should be entered that the present title has a historical 
value, then let it remain where it is, only let ‘‘ The Lit- 
urgy”’ be placed before it. A single suggestion is made 
that the words “THE DIVINE LITURGY” be 
printed in very large and heavy type, and that the re- 
mainder of the title be printed in small type, like the 
rubrics. In that case history will be satisfied, and peo- 





* Evxapioria was most commonly used by the New Testament writers to desig- 
nate the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of CHrIst. The word was also ap- 
parently used by them interchangeably with Ae:tovpyla when speaking of the Office 
(I. Cor, xiv. 16). The universal use of the latter word by the unchanging Eastern 
Church through so many centuries plainly indicates that at an early period the two 
words acquired distinct meanings; ewcharist described the sacrament, and /iturgy 
the Office. Ae:toupyéw expresses the idea of ministration ; it is something done, an 
exterior act independent of emotion, See Heb. x. 11. See also Rom. xv. 16, 
where the idea of the priesthood comes out. 
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ple will soon be as ignorant of the existence of the 
“historical” title as they are of the rubrics. 

Before leaving this subject, it will be in place to make 
the suggestion that the names MWatzns and Evensong be 
restored to the Daily Offices. They have the value of 
brevity, significance, old usage, and convenience. We 
have retained the name Zz¢any. No one uses its inter- 
pretative equivalent, ‘‘ General Supplication.” No doubt 
there are many people who are not even aware that this 
alternate title of the Office is in the Prayer Book. Why 
not then, taking this as an example, say ‘“ Matus, or 
Morning Prayer,” ‘“ Evensong, or Evening Prayer,” 
“The Divine Liturgy, or the Order for the Celebration 
of the Eucharist and the Administration of the Lorn’s 
Supper or Holy Communion”? If weanalyse our Daily 
Offices we find that the names by which they are called 
are wholly inadequate, and, like the present name for the 
Liturgy, obscure the real meaning of the Service by 
obtruding a part forthe whole. Take Morning Prayer, 
for example, and note that Avayer forms but a small por- 
tion of the Office. Very likely many persons would 
prefer ‘ Vespers” as the name of the Evening Office. 
There would be no objection to it. ‘ Evensong” is 
suggested, partly because it is a name already in use in 
the English Prayer Book, and partly because it is 
peculiarly a name of our own Communion. The word 
seems to be of Reformation creation, like the Litany desk. 
When the seven daily Offices were condensed into two, 
the English compilers grouped Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
and Sez/, and called the new Office Matins. But there 
was no great novelty in this, for the first three of these 
Services were often so grouped in actual recitation, and 
they were commonly spoken of as Matins. The three 
Evening Services, Vones, Vespers and Compline, were 
made into one Office, and for this a new name was 
chosen. Vespers had a distinct meaning, equivalent to 
Lauds or Prime in Matins. It was rejected, and “ Even- 
song” was the name given to the new Office. It may 
seem a small thing to expend so much time and thought 
upon the name by which an Office is to be called. But 
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there is a great dealina name. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the present names of our daily Ser- 
vices have obscured the idea of worship, and brought 
about the prevailing notion that we go to Church chiefly 
to pray, z.é.,to ask for something; or in other words, 
that we go to Gop’s House to get something, not to 
give something. It will be very difficult to teach people 
that the first devotional duty of a Christian is to give 
Gop the worship and praise due to Him, while they are 
invited to go to Church only to pray and to hear sermons. 

The rule of the Committee that changes affecting doc- 
trine were not to be made, seems to have nearly para- 
lysed their hands as soon as they touched the Liturgy. 
It was not an unreasonable fear that restrained them, 
for our Liturgy is so full of doctrine that it would be well- 
nigh impossible to make a textual change without affect- 
ing doctrine. If one were inclined to be critical, the 
point could be taken that our Liturgy is too dogmatic, 
and is lacking in devotional expression. A comparison 
of ancient and modern liturgies will soon show that our 
Office stands by itself in this respect. But we cannot 
change its character now; nor is there any need that 
we should do so. Yet there are some changes that 
would be most desirable, which will be suggested below. 
They consist chiefly in a re-arrangement of the com- 
ponent elements of the Service, with a few additions of 
enrichments, and a few changes for flexibility. 

The most pressing need, and the one which should 
take precedence of everything else in the revision of 
the Prayer Book, is the re-casting of the Liturgy. This 
could be done without changing a letter of the text, and 
with but slight alterations in the rubrics. We possess 
all that is essential to a valid sacrament, and all that is 
required by orthodoxy and antiquity to make a Catholic 
liturgy, but the parts are inharmoniously arranged. 
They are like the disjointed members of a body. The 
sequence of thought is broken, and the progression of 
devotion has been destroyed. There should be a sci- 
entific development in every office of devotion. The 
parts should not be thrown together hap-hazard; there 
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should be no abrupt transitions. There should be op- 
portunity for the play of the emotions, for the expansion 
of the soul, for the development of the spiritual faculties. 
An intelligent worship needs to be guided and controlled 
along logical lines of thought, just as much as preaching, 
or music-writing. The intellectual taste is offended by 
a sermon that has no logical sequence, no suspension of 
thought, no climax, no conclusion. The musical taste is 
pained by want of sequence, or correct progression. 
Just so is the spiritual sense pained by a service that 
offends in disregard of those principles that help the soul 
in its worship. A study of the ancient liturgies will 
show in them such a close adherence to symbolical order 
and devotional expansion, that one is ready to be con- 
vinced that an intuitive sense of spiritual fitness has pro- 
duced the invariable result; or that the Divine instinct 
of the Church has moulded her forms of worship accord- 
ing to a type that Gop, in some mysterious way, has 
revealed toher. It is not necessary to make a historical 
investigation to discover when or by whom our Liturgy 
was put out of joint. The order is correct in the first 
Book of Edward VI. ; it is wrong in the second Book. 
The change was made between 1549 and 1552, the 
period when Cranmer’s theology was in its most chaotic 
state, and when the meddlesome German and French 
reformers were exerting their greatest influence. Their 
acknowledged object was to make the Service of the 
English Church conform as far as possible with their 
own opinions. Their constant cry was that the English 
reformers would not go far enough in a Protestant direc- 
tion. It should be noted that these radical measures 
were not the propositions of the Lutherans, but of the 
Calvinists and Zwinglians. The former aimed chiefly 
at a change of doctrine ; the others, at a revolution of re- 
ligion. The followers of Luther have preserved to this 
day many Catholic traditions; and in their Liturgies 
they have seldom departed as far as we have from the 
ancient norm. The joint Committee of the Lutheran 
General Synods, north and south, at a meeting held last 
May, recommended a common Service Book, based on 
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the Lutheran Liturgies of the sixteenth century. The 
following is the order for Communion Service: I. In- 
troit. II. Kyrie. III. Gloria in Excelsis. IV. Collect. 
V. Epistle. VI. Hallelujah. VII. Gospel. VIII. Creed. 
IX. Sermon. X. General Prayer. XI. Preface. XII. 
Sanctus and Hosanna. XIII. Exhortation to communi- 
cants. XIV. Lorn’s Prayer and Words of Institution. 
XV. Agnus Dei. XVI. Distribution. XVII. Collect 
of Thanksgiving. XVIII. Benediction. When there 
is a Communion, the Nicene Creed must be used. The 
order is in close accord with the Primitive Liturgies. An 
examination of these liturgies shows that they all fol- 
lowed, in their main features, one general system of 
arrangement. The variations are mostly verbal, and 
seldom of such importance as to break the harmony of 
relation. The following comparative table of the Litur- 
gies of S. James, S. Mark, S. Peter, and S. John, will 
show the order of arrangement, and the points of agree- 








ment and variation: 


S. JAMES. 


The Pax. 


| 
| 


S. MARK. 





S. PETER. 








S. JOHN. 


I. 1. The Pax. 2. Sursum Corda.| 7. Prayer for the 

2. Sursum Corda. 2. Sursum Corda. | 3. Sanctus. living. 

3. Sanctus, | 7, Prayer for the; 7. Prayer for the| 8. Prayer for the 

4. Commemora- living. living. departed. 
tion of Insti-| 8. Prayer for the 6, Invocation of| 4. The Pax. 
tution, departed, the HoLy| 2. Sursum Corda. 

5. The Oblation. | 3. Sanctus. GHOST. | 3. Sanctus. 

6. Invocation of | 4. Commemora- 4. Commemora-| 4. Commemora- 
the Hoty! tion of Insti- tion of Insti- | tion of Insti- 
GHOST. tution, tution. tution. 

7. Prayer for the 5. Oblation. 5. The Oblation, 5. The Oblation. 
living. 6. Invocation of 8, Prayer for the | 6, Invocation of 

8. Prayer for the the HOLY departed, the Hoty 
departed. GHOST. 10. Union of the Guost, 

g. The LorpD’sS | 10. Union of the Consecrated|1o, Union of the 
Prayer. Consecrat ed | Elements, Consecrated 

10. Union of the Elements, g. The Lorp’s| Elements. 
Consecrated| g. The LoRD’s Prayer, g. The Lorp’s 
Elements, Prayer. 1. The Pax. Prayer. 

tr. Communion. | 11. Communion, | 11. Communion, 11. Communion. 

12. Thanksgiving, | 12. Thanksgiving. | 12. Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving. | 12 


These are the principal features of the Anaphora, or 
that part of the Office following the Offertory. 
26 


The 
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nan anata consisted of prayers, te mns, and Seidhants 
which were arranged generally in the following order: 

The Prefatory Prayer. 

The Introit (known by various names). 

The Little Entrance, or bringing the Book of the 
Gospels in procession to the Altar. 

The Trisagion. 

The Epistle and Gospel. 

The Prayers after the Gospel (after these prayers the 
Catechumens left the Church, and only “ the faithful” 
or baptized and confirmed persons remained). 

The Great Entrance, or bringing the Elements in pro- 
cession to the Altar. 

The Offertory. 

The Creed. 

It is not necessary to raise the question as to whether 
these Services are original, or whether they are derived 
from one of Apostolic creation, and now lost. It is 
enough to know that they date from the early Christian 
ages, “that they were in actual use in the Church, and 
that no liturgy of which we possess any knowledge dif- 
fered from them in essential elements or order of arr ange- 
ment until the revision of the Prayer Book in 1552. 
The first English Liturgy followed the Apostolic model, 
and all that need be done now to make our Office con- 


form to the ancient order is the transposition of some of 


the portions of the Service. Briefly stated, the change 
would be to bring the Glorza in Excelsis forward and 
place it after the Kyrie, and to take from their present 
position all those parts of the Service that now lie be- 
tween the Prayer for the Church and the Canon, to- 
gether with the Prayer of Humble Access, and to make 
them follow the Prayer of Consecration. In 1884 the 
Convention of New Jersey unanimously instructed its 
delegates to urge the next General Convention to make 
this transposition—with the exception of the G/orza, 
which was not mentioned—and, through its Secretary, 
requested the other Dioceses to unite in affecting the 
change. It is to be regretted that the G/orza was not 
included in the action of the Convention, for its present 
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position is anomalous and unmeaning. There isa sym- 
bolic order and dramatic progression in the plan of the 
Liturgy when properly constructed. First, there is the 
Kyrie, the cry of humanity, which is followed by the 
answer of God in the hymn of the angels announcing 
the Incarnation ; then the message of truth is proclaimed 
in Epistle and Gospel. After man has been taught the 
faith, he confesses it in the Creed, and so on. But to 
sing “ Gloria in Excelsis”after the awful commemora- 
tion of the Crucifixion is like singing Christmas carols 
on Easter Even. 

As to the transposition of the penitential Service to a 
point beyond the Canon, little need be said. The change 
commends itself at once upon the attention being called 
to it. The Confession, Absolution, Comfortable Words, 
and Prayer of Access are all designed as a preparation 
for communion, and should be grouped together. Iden- 
tity of subject and unity of thought require it. The 
Liturgy is constructed upon two principal ideas, worship 
and communion, and appeals to the soul in two entirely 
different attitudes, giving and receiving. As far as 
possible these should be kept distinct. The soul should 
first give to God the worship which it owes, and then 
should receive from Him the grace which it needs. If 
the Service is not framed upon this plan, it lacks coherence 
and intelligence, and fails to meet the spiritual and intel- 
lectual needs. Next, it is doing violence to the known 
law of literary unity to break the natural flow of thought, 
and to destroy the power of the climax, by coquetting 
with it. The criticism made upon the ‘ Sentences”’ at 
Matins and Evensong applies here with intensified force, 
viz., that the unity of the Service must not be broken by 
violent alternations from ascriptions of praise to the sobs 
and tears of penitential sorrow. After we are brought 
by successive stages of spiritual exaltation to sing with 
the heavenly hosts, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” and just when 
we are ready to offer to the Eternal Father the solemn 
Oblation, we should not be cast again to earth by a 
prayer of self-contemplation. Just when we are about 
to commemorate the Sacrifice of the Death of Curist, 
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we ought not to be called back to ourselves by the 
thought of the communion we are to make later on. 
We all have a bitter knowledge of the persistence of 
self, and the Church should not compel us to bring 
it in, and let it hide Curist at the moment of His 
highest worship. The place for preparation for com- 
munion is just before the act of communion, and not in 
the midst of worship and intercession. The shorter 
exhortation is entirely out of place in its present posi- 
tion. Its very language makes it meaningless when 
said at the point required by the rubric, after the prayer 
for the Church. The Celebrant says, ‘‘ Draw near and 
take this holy Sacrament.” What sacrament? There 
is none at that time. But put the exhortation where it 
belongs, where it stands in the First English Prayer 
Book, after the Canon, and then it has a meaning. If 
the exhortation is to be retained in its present place, it 
should read, ‘‘ take this holy sacrament which is about 
to be here.” 

The Committee has made ample provision for short- 
ening the Liturgy, and for flexibility in its use ; but there 
are two or three changes in this direction that would be 
of vast advantage, and that ought to be made. First, 
the long exhortation, which it is proposed shall be re- 
quired to be said only once a month, ought to be read 
from the pulpit, after the sermon. It would come then 
with far greater force, and would be addressed to a 
larger congregation. Our existing practice allows the 
departure after the Prayer for the Church of those who 
do not intend to receive at the time. The exhortation 
is therefore addressed only to those who have come to 
communicate, and who have presumably made due 
preparation. They do not need the instruction, while 
those who do need it are in the street, on their way home. 

Another suggestion is, that when the Decalogue is 
omitted, the simple Ayrze, ‘“‘ Lorp, have mercy upon 
us. Curist, have mercy upon us. Lorp, have mercy 
upon us,” be used in its stead. The substitution of the 
summary of the law for the Ayvze is thoroughly un- 
liturgical. The Prayer Book revisers of 1789 missed 
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the point of the “ Sentences” in the Daily Offices, and 
our Committee has failed to see the meaning of the 
Decalogue and Ayrze in the Liturgy. To their minds, 
apparently, the Decalogue was the reason for the A’yvze, 
while the exact contrary is the fact. It is contrary to 
Catholic usage to celebrate the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist without the Ayvze. There is no precedent, in 
any liturgy, for the omission.* Our use of the Ten 
Commandments in the Service is peculiar, and without 
either primitive or medizval authority. The only pre- 
cedent that can be appealed to is the custom in some of 
the old liturgies of reading a lection from the Old Tes- 
tament. We do notask to.have the Decalogue removed. 
It is a grand thing for a Church that week after week 
her Priests proclaim Gon’s great moral Law from the 
Altar. But we do not want a custom that is purely 
modern to assume such importance as to overshadow 
and hide that which comes to us from the Apostolic age. 
The use of the Decalogue is not of Anglican origin, but 
is taken from a suggestion made by Herman, Archbishop 
of Cologne. Let the Decalogue and its responses stand 
as they are, but give us permission to substitute for it, 
at least once a day, the ancient and simple “ Lorn, have 
mercy upon us.” The antiquity of this cry, in this place, 
is unquestioned. Even the Roman Mass retains it, and 
that, too, in its Greek form, thus bearing witness to 
primitive usage, to an undivided Church, and toa period 
anterior to Latin Christianity. At present this pathetic 
cry has only one place in our Prayer Book—in the dis- 
cretionary part of the Litany—and as that is seldom used 
except in the most penitential seasons, we hardly ever 
have the privilege of saying the prayer. It may be 
urged that we have the Ayrze in the responses to the 
Commandments. Yes, but not in its primitive simplicity. 
It is curious that in the counter-reformation which found 





* In some of the ancient liturgies the 4yrie eleison is used responsively in the 
Trisagion, ‘* Holy Gop, Holy and Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon 
us.” This is the case in the Liturgies of S. Jamesand of Malabar. This hymn does 
not occur anywhere in our Prayer Book. It is not to be mistaken for the Sanctus, 
which is sometimes improperly called the 7risagion, or, still worse, the Ter Sanc- 
tus. The Liturgy of S. Mark has both the simple Ayrie and the 7risagion., 
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expression in the Book of 1552, there was in this instance 
a return to medizvalism. One of the corruptions of the 
pre-reformation period was the overloading of the Ser- 
vices with “enrichments.” These were generally made 
by multiplying lessons, reduplicating antiphons, and by 
expanding hymns and canticles by prefixing, inserting, or 
appending words or phrases referring to the event or 
doctrine that was being commemorated. Here are some 
examples from the Sarum Missal. On the Octave of 
the feasts of the Assumption and the Nativity of the 
B. V. M. the Glorvza was enlarged and made “ appro- 
priate” by the insertion of the italicised words: ‘Glory 
be to Gop on high . . . . . heavenly King, 

Gop the Father Almighty. O Lorp, the Only- begotten 
Son Jesus Curist; O Spir wt and kind Comforter of 
orphans, Gop, Lamb of the Father, F7rst-dorn of the 
Virgin-Mother Mary, Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world: have mercy upon us. Thou that takest 
away the sins of the world: receive our prayers, fo the 


glory of Mary. Thou that sittest at the right hand of 


the Father, have mercy upon us. For Thou only art 
holy, sanctifying Mary ; Thou only art the Lorn, ruling 
Mary; Thou only crowning Mary, O Jesus Curist, 
with the Hoty Guost, art most high in the glory of Gop 
the Father. Amen.” 

On principal Feasts the Ayrze was expanded thus: 


O Divine Creator of all things, Thou our Gop in Thy pity, 
Have mercy upon us, etc. 


On the Epiphany: 


O Curist, Saviour of men, eternal Life of Angels, 
Have mercy upon us, etc. 


On Whitsun Day : 


O LorpD, Spirit, the Comforter, Dispenser of pardon, 
Have mercy upon us, etc. 


Our Ayrze is “expanded” by the addition of the 
words, “incline our hearts to keep this law,” and “ write 
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all these Thy laws in our hearts, we beseech Thee.” It 
is one of the revenges of history that the ultra-reformers 
should have fallen into a trap, and handed down to pos- 
terity one of those very “corruptions ” that they set 
themselves to remove from the public worship of the 
Church. Curiously enough, the present Committee on 
the revision of the Prayer Book have done the same 
thing in the Office of the Beatitudes of the Gospel. The 
thought occurs here: why cannot we take the Deca- 
logue entirely out of the Liturgy, and make it an Office 
by itself like that of the Beatitudes, and then have given 
us the simple and uncorrupted XA yrze in its proper place, 
and its use made obligatory ? 

Another restoration should be made, The Benedictus 
gut venit should be put in the place where it is found in 
the old liturgies, as part of the Sazctus.* Why it was 
removed, nobody seems to know. The Agnus Det, an- 
other Scriptural hymn found in the ancient Service, was 
also cast out. This should be restored to its proper 
place. There cannot be a charge of either corruption 
or false doctrine brought against these two hymns. 
They are evangelical, and they have received the seal 
of the Church’s approval. If it should be argued that 
the Agnus teaches the doctrine of the Objective Real 
Presence, because it is a direct address hig Curist after 
the elements have been consecrated, it is sufficient to 
reply that the G/orza, in its present Beth tom does the 
same thing, in the same words. 

The affectionate versicle and response, “‘ The Lorp 
be with you,” ‘And with thy spirit,” should be restored 
to their old place before the Surxsum Corda, or be in- 
serted before the Collect of the day. At present they 
find no place in our Liturgy. The second Lorp’s Prayer, 
which is to be said by priest and people, should be placed 


* Liturgies of S. Fames, S. Chrysostom, and S. Basil: ** Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lorp of Sabaoth: Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the high- 
st; blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest. 
Liturgy of Malabar; ** Holy, Holy, Holy, Lorp, Mighty Gop : heaven and earth 
are full of His songs. Hosanna in the highest: Hosanna to the Son of David: 
blessed is He that cometh and shall come in the Name of the Lord: Hosanna in 
the highest.” 


” 
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where it stands in the Book of 1549, and in the Scotch 
Book, at the end of the Canon. There is no more fitting 
moment for us to address “Our Father” than when we 
have just pleaded before Him the Memorial of His dear 
Son, Who, by making Himself our Elder Brother, has 
made us the sons of His Father. The Prayer at that 
point in the Service acquires a tenderness of meaning 
that it has nowhere else. And its significance is in- 
creased if it be prefaced by the words,* ‘ As our Saviour 
Curist hath commanded and taught us, we are bold to 
say: Our Father,” etc. 

The Committee have added the Gvratzas to be sung 
after the Gospel. It would have been better, and more 
in accord with ancient usage, to have given instead the 
Laus Christe, ‘‘ Praise be to Thee, O Curist.” 

The fax is always an integral element of the ancient 
liturgies. We have preserved its echo in the first part 
of the Benediction ; but a distinct place should be as- 
signed to it after the Canon. 

In the matter of rubrics one important change should 
be made, and that is in reference to the position of the 
Celebrant at the beginning of the Liturgy. It is not 
necessary to re-open the vexed question as to the “ north 
end,” and the “right side.” Suffice it to say that the 
direction of the Sarum Missal was the same as the 
Roman, viz., that the Priest should begin the Office 
standing at the Epistle side of the Altar. The reason 
for this direction is, atthe best, obscure. The reformers 
were intent upon a simplification of the ritual, and the 
first thing they did in the matter was to command the 
Priest to go at once to the midst of the Altar. And 
still another change should be made, and that is to 
make the rubric referring to the use of the Creed after 
the Gospel, mandatory. The Nicene Symbol is the 
Creed of Communion, and whether we have a correct 
translation or not, we have what we regard as the equiv- 
alent of the Creed of Nicea, and as such it should always 
be said after the Gospel. The Committee moved in the 


* Prayer Book. 1549. 
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right direction w hes it oohual that the Nicene Creed 
should be used on certain festivals. But their action 
was overruled. It is an outrage that the Church should 
be committed to an infraction of Catholic usage because 
possibly some prelate has peculiar notions, and never 
uses the Nicene Creed. 

Below is given a plan of the Liturgy arranged accord- 
ing to the foregoing suggestions. It should be read 
with the Prayer ” Book in hand. Where no change is 
made, only the initial words of prayer, rubric, or hymn are 


given. 
THE DIVINE LITURGY, 


or, the Order for the Celebration of the Eucharist, and 
the Administration of the Holy Communion. 


" If among, etc. 
“ The same order, etc. 
“| The Priest, standing before the midst of the Altar, shall say the Lord's Prayer, 


with this Collect, the people kneeling. 


Our Father . . . . deliver us from evil. Amen. 
Almighty Gop, unto Whom, etc. Amen. 


“ Then shall the Priest, etc. 
“| When more than one Celebration of the Holy Communion is had in a Church 


on the same day it shall suffice to say the Decalogue once, But, note, that when- 
ever the Decalogue is omitted the Kyrie shall be said or sung as followeth : 


ili, LorD, have mercy upon us. 
iii, CHRIST, have mercy upon us, 
lii, LorpD, have mercy upon us. 


4] Then shall be said or sung, all standing, Gloria in Exce/lsis, except in Advent 
and from Septuagesima (inclusive) to Easter, when some other hymn shall be said or 


sung. 
{ Then the Priest shall turn to the people and say: 


The Lorp be with you. 
Answer. And with thy spirit. 
Priest, Let us pray. 


{| Then shall follow the Collect of the day, the Prayer for the Civil Authority, 
and any special Prayers or Thanksgivings, at the discretion of the Minister, ending 
with the Collect, ‘*O Almighty Lorp and everlasting,” etc. 
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{ The Collects ended, the Priest, or he that is appointed, shall read the Epistle, 
saying, etc. In like manner shall he read the Gospel, etc. 

“| Here shall be said or sung, 

Glory be to Thee, O Lorp. 

4] And after the Gospel, 

Praise be to Thee, O CuristT. 

4 Then shall be said or sung this Creed that followeth: 

I believe in one God, etc. 

“ Then shall follow the Sermon, wherein if the people be not exhorted to the 
worthy receiving of the holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour, 
CHRIST, then shall be read the Exhortation beginning, 

“ Dearly beloved in the Lorp, ye who mind,” ete. 


3ut, note, that the Exhortation may be omitted if it hath been already said on 


one Lord’s Day in that same month (asin Notification), 
“ Whilst these sentences (as in Notification). 
© And the Priest shall then place upon the Holy Table so much Bread and Wine 
| | ) 


1] 


as he shall think sufficient. After which done, he shall say : 
I.et us pray for the whole state of Curist’s Church. Almighty, ete. 
*; Then shal] the Priest, turning to the people, say : 
Lift up your hearts, etc. 
“| Then shall the Priest turn to the Altar and say : 
It is very meet, etc. 


J Here shall follow the Proper Preface according to the time, if there be any 
specially appointed, or else immediately shall be said or sung by the Priest : 


Therefore, etc. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lorp Gop of Hosts, Priest and 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. People. 
Glory be to Thee, O Lorp, Most High. Blessed is 

He that cometh in the Name of the Lorn. 

Hosanna in the Highest. Amen. 


¥ From Easter to Trinity Sunday (inclusive) add— 
Alleluia. 
“| When the Priest, standing before the Holy Table, etc. 


All Glory be to Thee (as in Notification). 
Let us pray. 
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As our Saviour, Curist, hath commanded and taught us, we are 
bold to say : Our Father, etc. 


“{ Then shall the Priest say : 
The peace of the Lorp be alway with you. 
Answer. And with thy spirit. 
“| Then shall the Priest say to those who come to receive the Holy Communion 
Ye who do truly and earnestly, etc. 
Then shall this General Confession, etc. 
Almighty Gop, etc. 
“| Then shall the Priest (the Bishop, if he, etc.) : 
Almighty Gop, our Heavenly Father, etc. 
“| Then shall the Priest say : 
Hear what comfortable words, etc. 
Phen shall the Priest kneel down at the Lorp’s Table and say, etc. 
We do not presume, etc. 
© Then shall the Priest first receive, etc. 
§| During the communion of the Priest may be sung— 


ii. O Lamb of Gop, that takest away the sins of the world ; Have 
mercy upon us, 
O Lamb of Gop, that takest away the sins of the world, Grant us 
Thy peace. 
“| During the communion of the people, hymns may be sung. 
“ If the consecrated, etc. 
“ When all have communicated, etc. 
© Then shall the Priest give thanks to Gop in the name of all who have com 
municated, first turning to the people, and saying, 
The Lorp be with you. 
Answer. And with thy spirit. 
Priest, Let us pray. 
Almighty and everliving Gop, etc. 
“ Then shall the Priest (the Bishop, etc.) : 
The peace of Gop, etc. 
} 


say, OF as occasion may re juire, 


© Collects to be said after the Collect for the « 
Assist us, etc. 


© And if any of the consecrated, etc. (as in Prayer Book). 


} t] 


© And note, That every communicant should receive the Communion at the least 
three times in the year, of which Easter is to be one. 
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It will be seen that while there is much transposi- 
tion, and some addition, not a word of the text has 
been altered or omitted. It will also be seen that if the 
Liturgy be arranged according to this order, we shall 
gain conformity to ancient usage, enrichment and flexi- 
bility, and our doctrinal position will be undisturbed. 


H. H. OBERLY. 

















THE STATISTICS OF THE CENTURY. 


. considering the statistical evidence of Church growth 

during the first century after our full organization, it is 
impossible to speak, with anything like certainty, of the 
earlier half of it. The unhappy conditions of Church life 
during the Colonial period were no fair test of Church 
strength. The results of the Revolutionary struggle 
were so destructive, that almost the entire harvest of 
the population, which—by hereditary feeling—should 
have belonged to the Church, was reaped by the Meth- 
odists, with some help from the Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists ; and the Church herself was left with a feeble and 
disheartened remnant—scarcely strong enough to cher- 
ish the ope to live—and was compelled to begin all 
over again, almost from nothing. Even this remnant 
left after the Revolutionary War grew smaller and 
smaller for a generation or more, being crushed under 
the weight of the odium connected with England, and 
“ The Church of England.” And it is curious to see 
that where the Church had been strongest d¢efore that war, 
being ‘“ established” by the Government, ¢/ere the de- 
cay was afterward the most marked, and the weakness 
the most permanent; while in those parts of the coun- 
try where the Church has had to fight for all she has, 
her growth was the earliest, and has been the steadiest, 
and she is by far the most flourishing at present. 

For many years we find no material for statistics ex- 
cept the official Lzs¢ of the Clergy of the Church, which 
appeared first in 1792, at the end of the Yournal of the 
General Convention of that year in accordance with a 
canon passed in 1789, and continued to appear every 
third year until 1871 inclusive. The number of clergy 
is a very unreliable test of Church strength. Ten cler- 
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gymen may enh Ww ith only ten communicants each ; their 
labors may be ‘blessed until they have 100 communicants 
each, and the Church, in their charge, is clearly Ze ¢temes 
as strong as it was at first; yet, tested by the xumzder of 
the clergy, there has been no growth at all. Then, 

again, several of the non-pz arochial clergy in a Diocese 
may have died, thus showing decrease, w hile neverthe- 

less every one of the parochial clergy may have been 
blessed with a great increase; and so the number of the 
clergy will show only the offosz¢e of the truth. Yet the 
number of the clergy has some approximate value, es- 
pecially where it is our ov/y basis. 

The ées¢ and safest item is the number of communi- 
cants, as compared with the total population given in 
the official census of the United States every ten years. 
And yet this, too, is not absolutely reliable, for a variety 
of reasons. There is, for instance, at the first, no 
authentic report of the number of communicants in any 
Diocese. Until the Canon of 1808 required the Bishops 
to inform their conventions of the episcopal work they 
had done during the year, not one of them made any 
such statement; and there is no easy way of ascertain- 
ing the number of confirmations or ordinations. Not till 
1809, therefore, do we reach this source of information. 
Parochial reports did not begin to appear until some 
time after, and for a long while only in a very fragmen- 
tary and imperfect manner. As fate as the General 
Convention of 1817 the report of the Committee on the 
state of the Church gives xo information, even by esti- 
mate, of the number of communicants in any Diocese. 
In 1820a partial statement is given as to zzze Dioceses ; 
in 1823, as to only sex Dioceses; in 1826, as to thirteen; 
in 1829, as to /we/ve; in 1832, as to seventeen, being 
all except ¢irce (Maine, Rhode Island, and Alabama) ; 
in 1835 Maine and Ohio are absent; in 1838, Kentucky 
and Michigan. In 1841 we have the first official sum- 
mary, and this may, safely enough, be compared with 
the total population as given in the census of 1840. But 
for the ear/zer period, we must do the best we can with 
the triennial Clergy List. 
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The first Clergy List, 1792, gives us the following 
figures, and beside them we ‘plac e the ratio of Clergy to 
the total population in 1790, and also the same ratio 


in 1880: 
Tas_e I. 


Ratio of Clergy to Population. 


Clergy in 1792. Census of 1790. Census of 1880. 
Rhode Island...... 2 I to 34,412 Ito 5,643 
Connecticut........ 22 I to 10,815 1 to 3,459 
a ee 19 I to 17,901 Ito 6,984 
New Jersey... .c.see 9 I to 20,459 Ito 6,773 
Pennsylvania....... 14 I to 31,206 I tO 13,057 
EOCIRWERE, . ooc000ss0 3 1 to 19,698 Ito 5,236 
Maryland.......... 34 Ito 9,819 Ito 5,764 
er 59 I to 12,671 I to 14,302 
South Carolina..... 14 I to 17,790 I to 21,182 


Before considering the details of this list, it must be 
remembered that, the larger the number of the Clergy 
is, the less is the danger of serious error. For instance, 
as Rhode Island had only ¢wo clergy in 1792, in case 
one of them died or removed, the ratio w ould have just 
doubled, and would have been 1 to 68,824 instead of 1 
to 34,412. While, if one clergyman in Virginia had died 
or removed, the difference would only have been one- 
Jjifty-ninth part. As the numbers for Virginia, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina are the largest, therefore, they are the best 
worth consideration. 

To begin with Virginia, which clearly stands at the 
head ;—even the large number 59 does not render her 
full justice. In 1795, this number went up to 65, and 
in 1799, to 67. Comparing this last number with the 
population in the year following (1800), we find it to be 
1 clergyman to 13,137, showing that the population had 
increased faster than the Clergy, and that the Church 
was /osing ground. And the number is still I: irger 20w, 
which proves that, judged by the ratio of Cle ‘rey to 
population, the Church is z veaker now in V irginia «than 
she was immediately after the Revolutionary War ! 
And South Carolina shows the same result in even a 
greater degree ! 
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Thea next largest number after Vi irginia is Mary land, 
with 34 clergy. This Diocese shows the best ratio, in 
1792, of the whole list; but, unlike Virginia and South 
Carolina, has very decidedly improved upon it since. 

The next is Connecticut, with 22 clergy, and a ratio 
of 10,815, which she has now reduced to 3,459,—the ées¢ 
that has yet been realized in any Diocese of the Ameri- 
can Church. 

The next is New York, with 19 clergy, and a ratio of 
17,901, now reduced to 6,984, taking the entire State. 
Connecticut had a better ratio to begin with, and was 
from the first one of ¢he smallest of the Dioceses in 
area: and hence her present ratio is about /wzce as 
strong as that of New York. The subdivision of the 
Empire Diocese into five Dioceses, has not yet made 
any of them (except Long Island) as small as Connecti- 
cut in area. 

Pennsylvania and South Carolina come next, each 
with 14 clergy,—the population of Pennsylvania in 1792 
being nearly twice as great as that of South Carolina, 
and her ratio of 1 to 31,206 being nearly twice as bad as 
that of the other—17,790. But Pennsylvania has sub- 
divided into ¢Aree Dioceses, and has reduced her ratio 
from 31,206 to 13,057, while or Carolina has /os/ 
ground and increased hers from 17,790 to 21,182. But 
Pennsylvania, being originally an enormous Diocese, 
and dividing later and less frequently than New York, 
has reached the poorest result of all those which have 
improved at all, standing at 13,057—only a trifle better 
than Virginia (14,302), and being excelled most markedly 
by every small Diocese in the list. 

The figures of the Clergy List, as a whole, tell very 
plainly of the almost stagnation from which the Church 
suffered for a generation after the Revolutionary War. 
Virginia—the largest of the States, with nearly double 
the population of any of the rest, and with nearly twice 
as many clergy to start with as any of them—seems to 
have felt this stagnation the most severely. 

It may be well to give, in one table, the figures of the 
Clergy Lists from 1792 to 1841: 
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Virginia rising to 67 in 1799, the number of her clergy 
fellin 1801 to 58; in 1804, to 57; and in 1808, 1811, 
and 1814 she sent in no list at all. When she reap- 
pears, in 1817, it is with the heavily reduced figure of 34, 
which fell still further in 1820 to 29. In 1823, however, 
she begins to mend, reporting 34 clergy; which rises, 
in 1826, to 38, and in 1829 to 42; and so steadily on- 
ward until, in 1835, she reaches 68, about the same 
numerically that she had ¢hirty-sex years before! The 
population, meanwhile, having gone up from 880,200 (in 
1800) to over 1,211,405 (these were the figures in 1830), 
and the ratio of population having gone from 1 to 12,67 
in 1792, to 1 to 17,814 in 1835. Since then, however, 
there has been steady improvement; though she is zo? 
yet up to the point where she began nearly a century ago! 

And now let us examine the totals of the Clergy List, 
as compared with the total population : 


TaB.Le III. 


YEAR. Population, Number of Clergy. 
1790. ...| 3,929,214 (1792) 176 
ESO... 5,308,483 (1801) 211 
ESIO..... 7,239,881 (181) 6177 
5920....| 9,633,822 303 
eee 12,866,020 (1829) 510 
1840 17,069,453 (1841) 1,113 
a 23,191,876 1,558 
1860....| 31,443,321 2,113 to 14,880 
1870... | 38,558,371 2,838 to 13,586 
£000... 50,155,783 3,432 to 14,614 


to 
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From this it would appear that there has been very 
little gain in the ratio since 1840—the difference between 
I to 15,336 in 1840, and 1 to 14,614 in 1880 being hard- 
ly worth talking about; and this last being even worse 
than it was in 1870. We could ask no better evidence 
of the misleading character of these estimates of Church 
strength as based sole ¢/y upon the number of clergy. 

Let us now turn to the far more reliable basis of the 
proportion of Communicants to the Sotai population. 
And first, for the sake of convenience, we give a table of 
the more or less fragmentary and imperfect statements 
which precede the official summary of 1841. 
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ieee IV. 


Number of Communicants in 


1820. 1823. | 1826. 1829. | 1832. 1835. 1838. 


PE acudeus Milsttedaoaeedtleeseen lease ea (etannleee ee 232 
New Hampshire. ae er 356 380 360 
PON cic swelowssan *530 750 800 975 1,000 858 
Massachusetts. 530 ...+--| 1,300 1,415) 2,058 1,783 2,421 
Rhode Island... 533 POG vccacstvnsa ielénanan 1,340 1,752 
EEE cecclecctcclocsces!| GEBBis ose 4,729 5,082 4,530 
New York...... 4,235 4,722 6,930 5,556 8,819 9,738 12,072 
New Jersey..... 800 740 800 800 goo go8 1,227 
Pennsylvania.... 1,500 1,606 1,886 2,563 2,726 3,623 5,781 
Delaware....... $00) ..<s0 375 217 275 355 313 
Ps s6adboluceeseloceses 2,615 2,325, 2,735, 3,006 4,060 
Virginia ...... ry [eee (aaa isutcchdiceinesses 3,000 3,500 3,297 
North Carolina, 350 480 649 640 goo 1,150 933 
South Carolina..| 1,457...... 1,988 1,974 2,074 2,226 $6,680 
Georgia...... iikesaealeatuon 164. 200 241 204 293 
Sa palabanddlewkede 768 869 1,337) 1,104 2,450 
RN cas aioceutelcswe aelewewus 50 ae 116 
DED cttcvdlsees oelssdcedloceewsiecens os 217 205) 00000 
REE ean, mene hear emer ren 80 152 210 
Alabama..... Le RO, eed eee eee catiwenen 61 202 
Michigan........... bcelaneeeciogsedsiaes occleccces 200 ..eees 
I Se Sere vee ‘gle teeachaneea at 39 200 
ERE RE AE Ss ee pedincsedisteue 100 
DN cds ed chadcdestiguedalscetsicaeseeiesansiedeses 150 
rere ST) eee Pris re ire Peete Maes ge 66 


Totals...... 9,790, 8,697 22,778 17,409 31,482 $36,416 [45,930 

To try any ratio with the above figures for 1820, 
would be of no use, for with Connecticut, Maryland, and 
Virginia omitted, no reliance can be placed on the total. 
In 1832, however, nearly all are given, and the absence 
of two or three will probably not more than make up for 
the fact that the Church year (1832) is two years later 
than the year of the census (1830). We find, then, that 
in 1832 there was 1 communicant to every 408 of the 
total population ; and in 1841, this had i improv ed to 1 in 


* See Report Com. State at the Church, 1826. 
t An error of at least 4,000 too much. t Official summary. 
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every 307:—a very great and satisfactory improvement. 
Let us tabularise the figures: 


TABLe V. 


Year, Population, No. of Communicants, Ratio. 

ee 12,866,020 (1832) 31,482 I to 408 
ee 17,069,453 (1841) 55,477 I to 307 
BESO. cece 23,191,876 79,987 1 to 289 
ee 31,443,321 146,588 1 to 214 
Ns dinioam 38,558,371 218,315 1 to 176 
re 59,155,783 344,789 I to 145 


From this it will be seen, that, while on the clergy 
basis it seemed that our ratio to the population had not 
gained since 1850, the basis of communicants shows a 
steady gazu in the ratio to population—a gain of from 1 
in 289 in 1850, to 1 in 145 in the year 1880. And there 
are no sudden jzm/s in the statistics anywhere. Gradual 
but steady gain is found to be the /aw. 

Let us now turn to the total of contributions reported. 
At first these were very imperfectly given, and only 
gradually have they approached a completeness not yet 
reached. But as they are our ov/y figures, we shall do 
our best with them; comparing them with the number 
of communicants. Inthe General Convention summaries 
this item of contributions does not appear very early. 
The Church Almanac (our next best authority) gives 
the total for 1853 as $566,065.94, and the communicants 
for that year as 98,358. This would give an average, to 
each communicant, of $5.75 a year. 

In 1860 the total contributions stood at $1,870,914.- 
98; which, with 146,588 communicants, gives an aver- 
age of $12.7 

In 1870 the total contributions were $5,002,721.88 ; 
communicants, 218,315; average from each communi- 
cant, $22.91. 

In 1880 the “hard times” have told, evidently, upon 
the totals, which are $6,727,043.37, with 344,789 com- 
municants ; an average of $19.51 from each. 

The ¢rzennzal totals, as given in the General Con- 
vention Journals—each sum representing the gross con- 
tributions for ¢iree years—are as follows: 


o 
> 
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Tasie VI. 
For the three years ending October, 1865............ $6,471,669 20 


os “ ‘ s BOGE... ooscevcce BEj29E, 655 65 
” is - ae 1871... cece sees + 16,384,112 40 
o i ” - SETA. cc ccccccss B7,9RG 084 Os 
" ” - 6 BOTT... .cccsccnsss SE,595,500 $0 
' - - “ ere 20,251,824 94 


And lastly, as the most important external item of 
Church growth—the fountain from which vitality flows 
forth to all the rest—let us look at the rate of increase 
in our Episcopate. 


Tasie VII. 





2 -) a) Eu & a S 3 
si | £2 | dg | 22 | 23 1] de | S| OF, 
In— 68 =e “5 $4 Eo ne 28 38 
+8 g§ “5 8.2 “a Es 4° 3° 

and = cas te = % — 4 ms = 

: = = a< = = = - 
1789... 9 ia m9 3 3 
Se Io eo oe | 8 5 
1795...| 10 % s, +. 2 6 
57990 ... Io 7 oe 7 
EG0t...| to 7 I 8 
1804...) 10 7 I 5 
1808 ...| 10 6 I 7 
Sete sen] 88 7 I 8 
sets... II 8 ‘ I 9 
erz..-| 3 a os 6 o* “s oe 6 
1820 ...| 15 és és 9 ie oe ee 9 
fees ..-| 20 a .s 10 - oe os 10 
1826...) 17 oe IO - - id 10 
sS29...| 19 II Il 
2S2\...| 28 ae 15 - o° o* 15 
Sass -..| 22 I ° 17 I 18 
1838 ...| 26 2 17 2 19 
BSQE+..| 27 2 é 20 1 sa in 21 
1844...) 27 2 2 22 2 2 2 28 
1847...| 28 2 2 24 2 2 2 30 
1850. 29 3 2 25 3 I 3 32 
1353...) 30 % 2 29 3 2 3 37 
1856 3t 3 2 33 3 2 2 40 
1859 33 3 2 36 3 2 2 43 
1862 33 3 2 35 3 2 I 4! 
1565 35 5 2 35 4 - I 2 
1868 25.1.8 2 39 4 2 I 46 
187" 40 6 2 45 5 I 2 53 
1874 4! 6 3 45 to 2 2 59 
1877 48 10 4 47 9 4 2 62 
1880 49 II 5 50 II 5 2 68 
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Let us now tehatesen this in proportion to the total 
population, omitting, however, the “ Retired” and the 
“Foreign Missionary” Bishops, as having no direct 
bearing upon the home work. We thus find that we had 


Tasie VIII. 


In 1790...........one Bishop to 1,309,730 Population. 
a rer - se 758,354 “s 
OP A adie sans sa a 1,034,268 oe 
oe " ” 1,070,424 ‘ 
© MS Gs eeeseae os a 1,169,638 ” 
-_ 0  e - ™ 812,831 = 
*, MG thweneese ‘ ” 828,281 ? 
Dia anew Ke on ” 806,239 rm 
ee “i ” 771,166 
OF tices ti aia ” ss 822,226 “ 


The fact is that we have zo¢ as many Bishops in pro- 
portion to population as we had in the year 1800, when 
there were only sevex States which had Bishops at all, 
and the zze others, and all the territory outside, were 
entirely without! This startling fact is carefully com- 
mended to those wonderfully wise gentlemen among us, 
who think that we are multiplying Bishops too rapidly | 

But notwithstanding the insufficiency of both Bishops 
and Clergy, the figures as to Communicants and Con- 
tributions prove, incontestably, that the Church is s/ead- 
tly gatntng upon even the marvellous growth of our 
American population ; and that Churchmen themselves 
are becoming more and more liberal with their worldly 
goods, in fair proportion to their numbers. 


J. H. Hoprxrys. 

















BISHOP LITTLEJOHN ON THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


The Christian Ministry at the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Rt. Rev. A. N. Lit?r.ejsonn, 


D.D., LL.D. The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1884. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1884. 


HE Bishop of Long Island is to be congratulated on 
his choice of a subject for the Paddock Lectures ; 
and the Church at large is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing such an all-important subject as the Christian Min- 
istry treated by one whose reputation is even greater 
abroad than it is at home. Surely if there be one sub- 
ject which, in view of the rapid disintegration of faith 
going on, within the Church, and the avowed hostility 
of unbelief in the world without, is more pressing than 
another ina religious point of view, it is the Christian 
Ministry. The ministry is indeed (as presented in the 
introductory lecture) ‘at the bar of criticism.” Nor is 
the judgment, as it would appear, only that of men, but, 
as the eventful character of the age would seem to indi- 
cate, it is a judgment at the hands of the Heavenly Judge 
as well. Society has changed, and with it the relations 
of the ministry, in almost every particular, have changed 
also. It is not now, as we are so well told, with the 
Christian ministry as in ages past. There was a time 
when the Christian priesthood was the great moral and 
intellectual force of the world; it had committed to its 
care not only the souls but also the bodies and the social 
wants of men. 


It was a necessity of the times that they who had the faculties needed 
for so great a task should assume the guidance of rude and only partially 
amalgamated races in their exodus from barbarism. They were the 
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founders of the schools in which modern Senge learned many of its 
first lessons. They were law-makers and magistrates, because law- 
making and magistracy would have fared badly without them. They 
were masons, carpenters, workers in metals, tillers of the soil, road- 
makers, conquerors of wildernesses, scriveners, Composers, and tran- 
scribers of books—men, in short, of all work demanding intellectual 
ability, patient energy, and disciplined will. 


It is a record of which we have no need to be ashamed. 
When we think of the very limited domain in which the 
Clergy of the present day are expected to live and move, 
itis well to be reminded that there was a time when 
men like Suger took rank with the king as the hope of 
the kingdom of France, and in England the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as the representative of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal estate, was, in the eyes of men, the equal of the 
prince upon the throne. The change in the social con- 
dition of the clergy is indeed ‘“ one of the most remark- 
able in history ;” and it deserves more than a passing 
notice at our hands. How has it come about? It goes 
back as far as the twelfth century, and the times of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, that ‘imperial Hildebrand,” as Mr. 
Bryce very happily characterises him. It was in the 
twelfth century, and the times of Frederick Barbarossa, 
that Secularism and Rationalism sprang into life. The 
coming into prominence of the civil lawyers, as a class, 
and the founding of the law school at Bologna, mark 
the rise of the one; Abelard and the school of the nom- 
inalists account for the growth of the other. It was 
not until the seventeenth century that the results of the 
rise of the two new social forces began to be felt; at 
that time we find the clergy stripped “of nearly all their 
ancient rights and privileges. 


They are now only one of many learned orders and professions. 
Civil government, whether in monarchies or republics, no longer needs 
their extra help ; society has learned how to care for itself, and the 
great modern law of subdivision of labor has relegated them to what 
many regard as a hopeless mediocrity among callings destined to leave 
it far behind in the race for publicity and influence. 


For ourselves, we are not disposed to complain of 
these things. We are of opinion that on the whole it is 
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best the Clergy oud be relieved of nde burdens. 
We do not say this because we entertain the notion that 
the Church cannot be of use to the State, or that the 
State cannot help the Church with advantage to both. 
We think that Church and State can, and ought, to be 
mutually helpful of each other. We believe that the 
State gave to the Church just the aid it needed for the 
formulating of the Faith, from the time of Constantine 
to Heraclius. We cannot regard it as accidental, that 
the period of Greek ascendency and the six Gcumeni- 
cal Councils are exactly coterminous. We believe, too, 
that the Church in the West gave to the State most 
needed help from the time of Charlemagne to the down- 
fall of the Holy Roman Empire. It is to the union of 
Church and State at this time we owe the unification of 
the Germanic nations; without this, modern civilisation, 
humanly speaking, never could have been effected. But 
we also believe it to be the will of Gop to separate 
Church and State, rather than that Byzantinism or Pa- 

palism should in the end get the upper hand. We be- 
oe it to be no less His will that the Church in the 
nineteenth century is to be wholly thrown upon her- 
self, and that the process which we have seen going on 
in Italy, France, and Austria, in the separation of Church 
and State, shall, in due time, take effect in England 
also. We do not say that it is a thing to be desired. 
But we are willing and ready to accept the inevita- 
ble, and make the best of it. There is one thing, 
however, we do not, as the Yankee says, ‘ admire.” 
We do not admire the proud boasting and the intolera- 
ble self-conceit of the Spirit of the Age. We do not 
believe in it. There are, for example, some 6,000 civil 
lawyers in the city of New York to-day; he would be 
a bold man who would have the hardihood to say that 
justice can be as easily obtained as when the adminis- 
tration of the law was in other hands, and civil lawyers, 
as a class, had no existence. We have had experience 
in State education. Is the modern school ‘“ ma’‘am,” 
then, after all, in a moral point of view, such a very 
great improvement upon the “ drivelling” monk? We 
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have no disposition to find fault with State charities, 
notwithstanding they are expensive luxuries, and with- 
out the tenderness and sympathy which alone can make 
charity a healing moral influence. But let these things 
be as they may. One might, at any rate, look for some 
recognition of past services; it were surely not un- 
reasonable, to expect something of the nature of grateful 
return. Instead, thereof, we are compelled to take up 
the language of the Prophet of old, and say of mod- 
ern Christian civilisation: ‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, 
my people do not consider! ’” And when we look at 
the present condition of the political world, and contrast 
it with the worst times of past ages, we are again con- 
strained to take up the language of the same Prophet, 
and say: ‘“ Thy princes are rebellious, and companions 
of thieves: every one loveth gifts and followeth after re- 
wards: they judge not the fatherless, neither doth the 
cause of the widow come unto them!” But we forbear; 
mutual recrimination will not heal the breach which is 
daily growing wider between Church and State. It is 
idle, too, to try to recall the past. We are in the nine- 
teenth century, and not in the ninth century. We have 
faith to believe, too, that with all its faults, our own cen- 
tury is the best (take it all in all) the world has ever 
seen. What is, if we believe in the directing hand of 
Gop, must be best; and we think we can already dis- 
cover good as likely to arise out of evil in the present 
relations everywhere of Church and State. It would be 
impossible now-a-days to find any one so stupid as not 
to admit that the Oxford Movement, as it is called, has 
been of immense benefit to the Church and people of 
England. And what is it which has given to that move- 
ment such spiritual force and power? It is owing to the 
fact that when the Church in England began to see that 
she could no longer rely on the State, as in days gone 
by, she felt compelled to assert, as she had not be- 
fore done, her own inherent powers. And what has 
been the result? On the principle that men respect 
those who have learned to respect themselves, the 
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Church of England is looked up to and honored by the 
masses of the people of England to-day as it never has 
been honored before. The trumpet no longer gives 
an uncertain sound. It is not, as in the days of Wal- 
pole, a State trumpet feebly blown by time-servers and 
hangers-on about the Court. It is the clear old trumpet- 
blast of Gon’s true host, which shook the walls of Jeri- 
cho to their fall—the trumpet sounded by the priests, 
who carry upon their shoulders the Ark of the living Gop. 
And with the revival of faith has come a revival of en- 
ergy and good works. Religion in England to-day is a 
mighty social influence, far more so than it is in any 
other country in Christendom. It is not ‘ man-mil- 
linery” nor ‘‘woman-millinery” either, but a thing for 
workingmen to take to their hands and hearts. It is 
down in the slums, dancing with the “looped and win- 
dowed raggedness” which it seeks to cheer there; it is 
out on the village green, playing at football with the 
children, which its own broad arms have carried away 
from the smoke and noise of the great city to get a 
snuff of country air; it has its play-house and its billiard- 
room, where the Priest’s garments are not soiled by 
mingling with the ‘boys ;” nor the dignity of his sacred 
calling lowered by condescending to sport with those 
whose lot it is to labor. And the same thing is taking 
place in the intellectual sphere. The ‘‘ dons” have been 
the death of the two great universities. Men of faith 
and true learning have been driven out to give place to 
prigs and pedants and pretenders to culture. But if 
the old universities are doomed to be secularised, new 
seats of learning are rising to take their place. We see 
chiefly, and first of all, the college named after that 
truest and noblest of all true men, the stainless Keble. 
Missionary enterprise finds its reward in the memorial 
raised to the name of Selwyn. And, last, but not least, 
the man, who, by his meekness and calm courage lived 
down his enemies, is to have his name perpetuated in 
the library which is to stand as a witness of the faith to 
future generations. Truly, the ways of Gop are won- 
derful, and His counsels past finding out! 
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But great as the hineue have been in the waciel 
world, in the relations of the clergy to society, there 
have been going on since the thirteenth century changes 
of another kind in the intellectual sphere, which are only 
now beginning to make themselves felt and recognized. 


When the Clergy ceased to act as judges, legislators, cabinet min- 
isters, and to direct mankind in practical arts and skilful industries, they 
did not cease to be the accredited instructors of the human mind, and 
the foremost builders of individual and national character, Themselves 
men of thought, culture, or, at least, impelled to become such by tne 
instincts of their calling, they habitually identified themselves with all 
existing methods for promoting intellectual interests; and when such 
methods were wanting, they thought it to be their duty to supply them. 
They founded schools and seminaries and universities wherever they 
could secure the favor of princes and the patronage of the rich; they 
gathered libraries, endowed fellowships, and built quiet retreats for men 
of scholarly tastes. They assigned to theology the first place among 
the subjects of human thought; but they believed that no science, no 
department of learning could extend its borders without doing some- 
thing to illustrate afresh the wisdom and glory of God, as well in re- 
demption as in creation. And how is it now? Certain it is, that the 
drift of legislation and of public thought, as expressed in the current 
discussions of the hour, is adverse—strongly, profoundly so—to the 
Clergy as the educators of the nation. In Belgium, where the clergy 
held undisputed sway over the training of the people, they have lust 
their hold on the gymnasia and middle schools; and since the dogma 
of Infallibility was promulgated they maintain a precarious position in 
the primary schools. In France, the controversy on this great question 
has, within twenty years, traversed all its aspects and bearings. In 
Italy, the course of things has been so plainly marked by new laws and 
new measures, taken together almost subversive of the old system, that 
there can be little doubt as to the early and complete expulsion of the 
Clergy from the national schools and universities ; while in Austria, 
the radical modification of the Concordat between the State and the 
Church has left the nation free to deal with this question as it could 
not be before. In Germany, the same issue has been forced to the 
front by the old struggle between Church and State, again revived by 
the new and extraordinary claims of Ultramontanism. The ultimate 
action upon this question is generally believed to be a foregone con- 
clusion. In view of these facts, it is plain that the clergy have lost al- 
together in some quarters, and are losing in others, the control, once 
overwhelmingly theirs, over the education of the masses. ‘This loss is 
so deep and so serious that it is not too much to assert that it indicates 
a change wellnigh consummated in the value and force of the Christian 
ministry as a factor in the present and future civilization of the world. 


These are weighty words. It is high time that we 
should be reminded that the Clergy are not only Priests, 
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Preachers, and Pastors, but because they are such they 
are also of necessity, and in the broader sense edu- 
cators. It is not, of course, intended to be said that 
the Church is to be responsible for the whole work of 
education. The duty of the Church in the matter of 
education, as is so admirably pointed out in the Eighth 
Lecture, 


is to bring all knowledge falling within the instructor’s task into 
moral relations; to develop and insist upon its moral significance 
and moral uses; to make it in a practical and vital sense an auxiliary 
to the will-power and the conscience-power of human nature, and so to 
lift it where all knowledge in the final sweep of its influence is intended 
to be lifted—to the plane of the spiritual life, where, so far as it fulfils its 
noblest office, it will help to broaden out in steady and luminous rays the 
casual, flitting gleams of Divine light, shot through the soul from nature’s 
own lamp. 


This is well and admirably said, and, as we propose 
to show, it strikes at the root of the whole matter. It 
will be remembered, then, that our Lorp, in His Sermon 
on the Mount, discriminates between two functions of 
His Church and ministry. He tells his disciples that in 
their moral influence upon society at large, they are to 
act like a fertilising admixture upon a sterile globe: 
through them as “the salt of the earth,” the mass of hu- 
manity is to be made capable of bringing forth the fruits 
of Evangelical Righteousness. But over and above this 
mission tothe great mass regarded in their moral aspect as 
a barren yet productive clod, the Apostles are to regard 
themselves as a constellation of luminaries set in the intel- 
lectual sphere ; they are to be ‘the light of the world,” 
and as such they are to quicken into renewed activity the 
world’s progress, and shed a new and transforming in- 
fluence upon the entire system of elevated pursuit. 
When we trace the course of the world’s progress we 
find that our Lorn’s purpose was literally fulfilled. Not 
only did Christianity by mingling with the great mass 
of mankind, through the personal influence of its dis- 
ciples, leaven society through and through, down to the 
very lowest depths, even giving liberty to the slave; but 
when the Pagan schools began to decline in the fourth 
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century, Theology took the place which Philosophy had 
held hitherto as first and chief among the subjects of in- 
tellectual pursuit, and kept its place for at least one 
thousand years. 

In order that we may be able to estimate at its 
full value the sweeping character of the revolution 
which has taken place in the intellectual world within 
the last three hundred years, we must trespass upon 
the patience of the reader and ask him to go back 
with us to the time when Christianity first began its 
work in the world. There were then some three 
hundred and sixty schools of Philosophy in existence, 
and by Philosophy we do not mean mere dialectic, 
but the search after the grounds of faith and duty. 
The absence of the true light made the search after 
Gop, and virtue, and immortality in those days a thing 
of primary pursuit. The chair of Philosophy among the 
Greeks and Romans was par excellence, 6 6povos. The 
entrance upon academic life was regarded in the light of 
an act of religious consecration. The taking of a lustral 
bath was part of the service of matriculation. This was 
accompanied by the assuming of the new name of scho- 
fasticus, and by the investing with the philosophic gown 
of russet gray, or white, or crimson, according to the 
school to which the student desired to attach himself. 
Vespasian, Hadrian, the two Antonines, Marcus Aurel- 
ius, were all munificent patrons of learning. They did 
their best to revive the exhausted powers of Paganism, 
but it was in vain. When Constantine founded Con- 
stantinople his first thought was for the work of educa- 
tion. He established his Octagon or 7etradzszon, which 
he gave into the charge of twelve regularly-ordained 
Priests, with a Rector or President at their head. The- 
ology was seated in the chair of Philosophy, as having 
to do with the fundamental principles of faith and duty. 
The same rule prevailed in the schools of the middle 
ages from the time of Charlemagne. It was the 
fame of the theological lectures of Anselm of Landun, 
the preceptor of Abelard, which first led to the forma- 
tion of the University of Paris. The University system 
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of modern Europe (as Savigny observes) grew out ot 
Theology, and Canon law, in conjunction with Arts. It 
will be remembered, too, that the University then was 
something very different from what it is now. It was, 
according to Roman law, a corforate body with its own 
government, its owz laws, its own methods of life, its 
own traditions and privileges. The corporate body con- 
sisted of the four Faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, 
and Arts. The Faculties of Theology, Law, and Mep- 
ICINE were recognised as the Schole Mayzores, while 
the Arts, as preparatory to the studies demanding phil- 

osophic culture, were placed in the category of Scholae 
Minores. The faculties were made up of the A/agzstrz 
or Doctors, who had taken their degree, and who re- 
mained in the University to deliver lectures in their sev- 
eral departments, before going forth to the active duties 
of their profession. To the faculties, as Regents, be- 
longed the administration and government of the Uni- 
versity, with the power to use a seal, and to grant degrees 

in token that the Licentiate was publicly acknowledged 
as one of a privileged order of men, whose sole function 
in life hereafter is to consist in actively extending scien- 
tific knowledge ; each in his own peculiar sphere. It is 
easy to see that the vocation of the scholar under such 
conditions was, in the highest and best sense of the 
word, an honorable vocation. Professional life had upon 
it the stamp and seal of true merit and elevated pursuit. 
What has brought the change? A revolution the effect 
of which is only now, after a period of three hundred 
years, beginning to be really known, and the extent of 
which, in the reach of its influence, is making itself more 
and more felt every day. The fall of Constantinople, 

as the fifteenth century drew near its close, and the new 
impulse then given to the cultivation of the arts by the 
wonderful discoveries in the physical world, changed 
the whole bent of the human mind, and at the same time 
altered the entire drift of intellectual pursuit. Phil- 
ology, in the person of the Greek scholars scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe, took pos- 
session of the principal chairs in the Universities. The- 
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ology was driven out and Greek Philosophy, under the 
Medici at Florence, took its place. Scholarship assumed 
the form of knight errantry. It was patronised by princes, 
and received the adulation of cultivated women at court. 
Men gave a fortune for a manuscript. Next to the dis- 
covery of a New World was the discovery of the text 
of a new Latin or Greek author. And what has been 
the result? It is athing worthy of more consideration 
than has hitherto been given to it. The result has been 
a complete reversal of the whole system of University edu- 
cation, and of the relation which the Faculty of Arts, up 
to the time of the fifteenth century, had had to the higher 
faculties of Theology, Law, and Medicine. Through 
the zeal for the new world of research opened up by the 
discovery of the choicest remains of Greek and Roman 
literature, the other departments of academic study were 
thrown into temporary oblivion, and the chair of Philol- 
ogy came to be regarded as the most important portion 
of the whole course of instruction in the University. It 
is the old story of Noah and the vineyard. Men drank 
of the new wine, and a kind of Pagan intoxication was 
the consequence. Humanism grew apace. Rationalism, 
in men like Zwingli and his school, set in and flourished. 

But revolutions, like other things, have their day. The 
dilettanti humanism of the fifteenth century, when tested 
by experience, has not done for the world and society all 
its enthusiastic disciples promised for it. Philology that 
is now at the bar of criticism. Men are everywhere asking 
why should so many of the best years of active live be 
spent in learning dead languages. And why should they ? 
It is a much more serious question than our ordinary 
College Presidents are willing or ready to grant it to be: 
we are bound to say also that, as yet, there has been no 
satisfactory answer given to it. It is not a sufficient 
answer to say that the study of a dead language is a 
wholesome discipline for the mind. That depends en- 
tirely upon the way it is taught. Nor is it a sufficient 
answer to say, that liberal culture demands a knowledge 
of the literature of ancient, as well as. of modern times. 
If the stern realities of life would yield to culture, and if 
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sentiment could be subatiented ay common sense, then 
surely it would be a pleasant thing to spend one’s best 
days in reading the poets and historians of past ages. 
All this and like modes of defence is simply a begging 
of the question. The study of Greek and Latin under 
the old system of education, and the training given in 
the lower schools in Logic and Psychology, hada well- 
defined object in view and served a practical purpose in 
the work of education. It was a means to an end, and 
that end the preparation of the Bachelor in Arts to enter 
upon the studies of the higher schools in Theology, and 
Philosophy, and Canon law, and Medicine. But if theo- 
logy is no longer to be recognised as a science, and if 
its faculty is to be banished from our universities—if the 
search after the grounds, faith and duty and all that 
belongs to Ethics as such, is not to be regarded 
one of the serious objects of human life—if man has in 
reality no history—if the human race has no organic 
principle of unity, and the world no destiny (save what 
Chance or Nature may in their blind caprice bring to 
pass)—then why trouble ourselves about the past ? 
What can the past teach us? What is the past to us, 
or what are we to it? ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die!” The truth is, men are fast be- 
ginning to find it out, that the time spent in learning 
Greek and Latin in the lower schools, after you have 
practically abolished the higher schools, is time simply 
thrown away. It is the farce of the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. 

But the revolution to which we have called attention 
has had other and more serious influences in the change 
which it has brought about in the whole character of 
University life. It has had the effect of taking the govern- 
ment and discipline out of the hands of the Faculties, and 
has placed it in the hands of lay patrons and benefactors, 
much to the detriment of solid learning and true scholar- 
ship. The ancient University, as already said, was, in 
the strict and proper sense of the word, a corporate 
body. It drew its life from within and was not con- 
trolled from without. The Faculties, according to the 
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old and original idea of a Faculty, were wade up of Stu- 

dents, and ‘of Regents, and of Professors, all acting in 
concert together. The Students chose their own Pro- 
fessors. They voted on all questions affecting the in- 
terests of the corporate body; they were recognised as 
an integral part of the University. The ancient Univer- 
sity (strange as it will appear to many) was, in truth, a 
much more democratic institution than either Harvard, 
or Yale, or Princeton, at the present day. It was gov- 
erned, not by a Board of Trustees made up of, for the 
most part, lay patrons; nor even by the Professors in 
their various departments; but by the Students as weil, 
who, with the Regents and Professors, constituted the 
Faculties of Theology, or Law, or Medicine, as the case 
might be, and were recognised as a corporate part 
of the academic body. The revolution of the thir- 
teenth century changed all this. Professional life has 
never recovered the shock then given to it. Philo- 
sophical culture has all but ceased to exist. Men 
laugh at a modern degree. School-girls in Illinois, 
nowadays, make Doctors of Divinity. You can buy 
a Diploma in Medicine for a song. All that is neces- 
sary for a Degree in Arts at the most is a smattering of 
Latin and Greek, and more or less familiarity with a few 
text-books in the departments of the physical sciences. 
But of philosophical culture in the old meaning of the 
word, when the Bachelor of Arts passed on into the higher 
schools, and remained to lecture on the subjects he pro- 
fessed to be a master of, modern University life knows 
next to nothing. Material conquests make too many 
demands upon our time to spend years in the study of 
Plato and Aristotle. Man’s moral nature is too hidden 
a thing, too intangible a thing, for us to regard the study 

of man’s moral nature as essential to the business of life. 
And as for Gop, and things metaphysical and super- 
natural, the time is past when Theology can any longer 
be regarded as the science of sciences. When we have 
ceased to make any account of the image of Gop in the 
human soul, why should we trouble ourselves about the 
Divine and Eternal Reality? And yet there are indica- 
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tions of an approaching change. We have reason to 
believe that Cornell is not altogether satisfied with its 
experiment. There is a seeking after older methods 
many directions, in a blind way to be sure, but sufficient 
to indicate that existing methods have not proved alto- 
gether satisfactory. It is Amherst, if we mistake not, 
that has been trying the experiment of treating its stu- 
dents no longer as boys. We hear it mooted on 
every side—in Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, it is 
practically carried into effect—that the Alumni (as most 
familiar with the interior life of their Alma Mater) are to 
be recognised as a factor in the government of the cor- 
poration. It is the old idea of Regents and Faculty 
working to the surface again. President Woolsey, to 
whom the work of education in America is more in- 
debted than to any other man of his time, recognised 
the fact that the Faculties were the true governing pow- 
ers of the academic body. He brought it about accord- 
ingly, that no Professor should be admitted into a Fac- 
ulty without an election on the part of the members of 
the Faculty itself, of which he was to form a corporate 
part. Able and thoughtful articles, within the last six 
months, have appeared in the /udependent and the Liv- 
tng Church, which would indicate a desire to return to 
something like the old University system. It will remain 
a standing wonder to all persons acquainted with the 
principles which, from time immemorial, have governed 
academic life, that the statutes of the General T he ological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States of America, should, in the year of our 
Lorp, 1864, have been amended by excluding the mem- 
bers of its Faculty from the Board of Trustees, and by 
placing the government of the Institution practically in 
the hands of a Standing Committee (that wonderful sub- 
stitute of the age of Oliver Cromwell, for regularly con- 
stituted authority), composed for the most part of parish 
priests, civil lawyers, professors in the school of arts, 
and men of business absorbed in secular pursuits, with 
power to make rules and regulations which shall be 
binding upon a Theological Faculty and Candidates for 
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Holy Orders. We venture to sheen, lens feat of con- 
tradiction, that it is the first time in the history of the 
Old World, or of the New, that it has ever been pro- 
posed to exclude a Theological Faculty from a share in 
the government of the body of which they are, in the 
very nature of things, the corporate head; and the only 
possible judges, moreover, of the fitness of the graduates 
for the degree to be conferred upon them. It is idle to 
plead in behalf of an enactment (which has no sanction 
in the Constitution of the Seminary itself), that it finds its 
justification in the practice of Columbia College, or of 
similar institutions. The answer is very simple. A 
School of Arts is not a School of Theology. The one 
belongs to the “lower schools,” and is intended for 
boys; the other to the “higher schools,” and is a place 
for men. The rules for the government of the one 
have always been regarded (even in Pagan schools) as 
differing fundamentally from the rules for the govern- 
ment of the other. 

But over and above things intellectual and disciplinary, 
there remains the spiritual training of the candidate for 
the sacred ministry: assuredly the most important part 
of all. If the end of all education, (as laid down in the 
opening of the Twelfth Lecture, ) be the moulding of 
character, then the formation of a true priestly character 
should be the ultimate end and aim of all theological 
training. It is the rather to be aimed at just now, when 
the vocation of the Priest is being almost exclusively 
confined to his sacred functions. We hear much said, at 
all times, of the necessity of raising the standard of 
scholarship in candidates for the Ministry. We are of 
the opinion that the thing most needed is the deepening 
of the devotional life of our young men preparing for 
Holy Orders. We are glad to see that this is one of 
the first things urged in the revival of theological edu- 
cation in England. Here, and here only, it is ever to be 
remembered, is the real strength and power of the priest- 
hood. If a man is to be a preacher, he must first of all 
be a student of the Word. He must know his Bible, not 
in a professional way, but after the manner of Mr. Moody, 
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and the Evangelist Fathers, in ie way aalt die otion. 

It isa lamentable fact, as stated in the Seventh Lecture, 

“that our preaching, as a whole, is no longer mixed and 
seasoned with Gop’ s Word, as it was in the days of its 
greatest power.” No originality, no straining after 
popular effect, it is well said, can ever take the place of 
the originality which comes from going to the source 
and fountain of all Truth. The student cannot be too 
often reminded that the intellectual life has its own 
temptations—temptations, too, far more subtle, and more 
deadly in their effects than the temptations which belong 
to the sphere of animal passion or wordly ambition. 
The student is bound to think. He must be taught to 
think fearlessly. He is compelled, by the very nature of 
his professional calling, to exercise the critical faculties. 
He must “ prove all things,” while he “holds fast to 
that which is good.” If his heart be pure, and his will 
obedient, he shall without fail arrive at the knowledge of 
the truth. On the other hand, if he be self-seeking; if 
he is partial in his love of truth; if he is proud and self- 
willed ; if he is a lover of strife; if he prefers logical 
triumph to the knowledge of the truth—then it were 
better that he had never been born than that he should 
undertake the work of the Ministry. The Student, more- 
over, is to be put in mind, that in entering the Ministry 
he is to have committed to his charge the cure of souls; 
his ministration is to be to the contrite and the broken- 
hearted. How long is the General Theological Seminary 
to be without achair of Moral Theology? The student 
in medicine is not instructed only in “the theory of his 
profession; he is called to witness the practical appli- 
cation of the theory in the clinical lecture. If Jesus be 
the Eternal Word, He is also, it is ever to be remem- 
bered, the Good Physician. He “took upon Him our 
sicknesses, and bore our infirmities.” He was made sin; 
and He constituted himself to be an Eternal High Priest 
through suffering Himself to be tempted. He was 
tempted, in order that He might know how to succour 
them that aretempted. He came to heal and tocure, in 
other words, as well as to enlighten and to teach. Nor 
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were His gracious words spoken in vain. They were 
words of power. He gave what He promised—remis- 
sion of sins: andin giving, He made glad the broken- 
hearted. Now it is to this end, most of all, that the 
spiritual life of the candidate for the sacred ministry 
needs to be quickened and deepened. A Priest is not 
only to know the theory of Ethics; he must know as 
well how to apply the teachings of moral experience. 

He must be taught, moreover, that the power of his 
priesthood will, in great measure, depend upon the 
depth and reality of his sympathy with the soul-sick- 
nesses and sorrows of erring men and women. If he 
would be a Priest, he must, like his Master, carry their 
sicknesses ; he must take upon him their sins. Books 
will aid him. But no book is of any avail without spirit- 
ual experience. It is the tenderness that springs out of 
fellow-feeling which makes us ‘‘ wondrous kind.” Noth- 
ing can take the place of the patience and long-suffering 
and forbearance which are the outgrowth of “the soul’s 
own striving with indwelling corruption. The Ameri- 
can Church owes to the Bishop of Long Island a lasting 
debt of obligation for calling attention to the superficial 
nature of the whole work of the Pastoral Office in our 
own day and generation, and the growing necessity for 
closer dealing with the heart and conscience of the indi- 
vidual. The Ninth Lecture, on “ Improved Methods in 
the Cure of Souls,” is full of words of earnest counsel and 
suggestion. We have room only for a single passage ; 

we are sure it will meet with a response from every 
earnest and faithful parish Priest. 


It is no satire, but simple truth, to say that the cure of souls, save in 

ministrations to congregations, has come to mean little more than per- 
sonal acquaintance with the members of the parish, conventional greet- 
ings in the sanctuary or the street, and social chats in the parlor or at 
the table. As for any direct, systematic, searching dealing with in- 
dividual lives, in order to help them in their temptations and doubts, or 
to throw the guiding, strengthening power of a living Priesthood into 
their struggles with vicious habits, eating into the soul like a canker, or 
to apply to their heart-weary, sin-sick experiences, the medicine of 
Christ—there has been so little of it as to be hardly worthy of mention 
in the round of clerical duty. 
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To many, no doubt, these will seem harsh, even repel- 
ling words; but surely they are justified by the record 
of our Lorn’s own life and ministry. Let it be called to 
mind, then, that the record of our Lorn’s life and ministry 
does not stand isolated and alone in the Holy Gospels. It 
is preceded by the account of the ministry and work of 
John the Baptist. It was the mission of the Baptist, we 
are told, to prepare the way for the ministry of Jesus. 
He was to proclaim the approach of His kingdom. The 
Baptist did this by preaching the doctrine of repentance 
for the remission of sins. He was not clothed in “ soft 
raiment.” Nor did he live in “ kings’ houses.” Hewas a 
“voice crying in the wilderness, P repare ye the way of 
the Lorn, and make His paths straight. ” Jesus acknowl- 
edged John to be “more than a prophet ;” He declared, 
moreover, that his work was necessary to prepare the 
way for the advent of the Messianic kingdom. And is it 
not so now? Of what value is the grace of Baptism, 
except it be preceded by repentance and contrition of 
heart? Why do the Ten Commandments precede the 
offering of the Eucharist Mystery? Is it not that we may 
examine our own consciences in the light of Gop’s 
eternal law, and so prepare ourselves for the grace 
that is to be bestowed through the merits of Curist’s 
all-prevailing Priesthood ? What means our Lorp’s 
warning, not to give that which is holy unto dogs, if it 
be not to guard us against the profanation of Sacra- 
mental Grace by the admission of the unworthy? ‘ The 
doctrine of repentance” is by S. Paul reckoned among 
“the first principles ” of the doctrine of Christ. Luther in 
his Catechism finds a place for the Sacrament of Penance. 
Call the thing represented by John the Baptist by what 
name we may, it remains true that the preparation of the 
soul for the reception of grace is a necessary part of the 
ministerial vocation, and one which in our day is being 
sadly neglected. It is the one great defect of the Clergy 
of the Church of England, as a class, and one which 
needs to be remedied among ourselves in the way 
pointed out in this admirable Ninth Lecture. We regret 
that time and space will not permit us to notice at le ‘ngth 
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the Tenth ied Eleventh tenures. We e must content our- 
selves with calling attention to the Twelfth and conclud- 
ing lecture, as one of the ablest of the whole series. It is 
the first attempt we have seen, worthy of notice, at 
grappling with the New Theology. We have often 
thought it would be an interesting study to make a 
careful examination of the influence which the spirit of 
the age, from time to time, has had upon theological 
ideas. The doctrine of the Atonement is a case in point. 
It is well known that the whole Church, before the time 
of S. Anselm, regarded the /z¢von or ransom as paid to 
Satan and not to Gop. This was in reality the Jewish 
idea, as may be seen from the fact that in the greater sin- 
offering on the day of Atonement two goats were offered ; 
one was to be sent away into the wilderness to Azazel, 
to die a living death; the other, to be slain upon the 
altar in the presence of JeHovan. The earlier doctrine 
of satisfaction, as held by Tertullian, corresponds, not to 
the greater sin-offering of the Jewish dispensation, but 
to the lesser sin-offering, or the sacrament of penance in 
the Christian dispensation. Anselm was the first to 
introduce into the doctrine of the Atonement the idea of 
a legal recompense. He used the word “ satisfaction ” 
in a new sense, and spoke of the /u¢von or ransom as paid 
not to Satan, but to Gop. But where did Anselm get 
his notion? He worked it up out of a class of ideas, first 
introduced by the Germanic nations, and then current 
in the legal systems of Western Europe. Had it not 
been for the Germanic custom of compensating for 
crime, by the payment of a money recompense the 
Anselmic theory of the atonement (humanly speaking) 
would never have been formulated. The same thing is 
true of Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith only. 
Luther would have preached his doctrine of justification 
by faith in vain, had it not been for the scourge known 
as the Black Death, which changed the conditions of the 
laboring classes, and enabled them to demand pay in 
money, not in kind, as heretofore. When serfdom was 
practically abolished men began to act upon the idea 
of individual responsibility, and asserted the claim that 
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they held an individual relationship to the Author and 
Source of their being. The man is worse than blind 
who does not recognise the fact that in our own day 
there is a process of assimilation going on between the 
prevailing thought of the age and the Theology of the 
age. There is, in other words, a very close bond of 
connection between the Renaissance and the New The- 
ology. Is it for good or for evil? Both for good and for 
evil, as we are accustomed in our way of thinking to look 
at things. Notwithstanding all the idle boasting and 
the intolerable conceit of modern science, it would be 
most ungrateful to the Giver of all Good to deny that 
physical science has done much to senior ed the condi- 
tion of the human family in our day and generation. 
One has only to go to S. Luke’s Hospital to * moved 
to pour out his soul in devout thanksgiving to Almighty 
Gop for the wonderful discoveries by which so much 
pain and suffering are blotted out forever from the 
record of our human woes. 

Or to take a broader view of things, who that has any 
belief in the providential ordering of human events can 
go from the Battery in New York to the broad prairies 
of the West, and see the teeming plenty which Gop has 
there provided for the downtrodden populations of the 
Old W orld, and mark the social changes which in a single 
generation will raise the most degraded of them all into 
an industrious, happy, free, intelligent people—who that 
has the heart of a man can look upon all this, and not 
thank Gon for the invention of the mariner’s compass, 
and the discovery of America. 

We have no reason, then, to be jealous of the ad- 
vance of science in our day; nor need we withhold 
from scientific discovery the praise of opening up to 
us new and wonderful manifestations as well of the 
wisdom, as of the beneficence of the world’s Creator. 
We regard Maurice and Kingsley as true prophets in 
their day and generation. We have reason to be 
grateful to them for the fervor with which they have 
advocated the two great fundamental beliefs of the 
fatherhood of Gop and the brotherhood of man. None 
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will be found more ready to acknowledge all this than 
ourselves. 

But while we are glad to do honor to science, we are 
not prepared to dishonor Christianity. It is all the more 
necessary indeed that we should keep clearly before the 
minds of men the fundamental difference between nature 
and grace. We are not for a moment to forget that the 
natural is not the supernatural, and that there is in the 
very nature of things animpassable barrier of separation 
between the two. 

Granting all that we have said, of the advance of 
science in our day, it still remains true that there is a 
manifestation of Godhead entirely separate and distinct 
from that which Nature makes known tous. Nature 
reveals Gop as Force, as Might, as Power, as Goodness, 
but not asa Person. We may, indeed, zz/fer that the 
voice which speaks in the conscience is the voice of a 
person; we may, from the order in nature zzfer a de- 
signer: but inference is not sight. In Gop in Curist, 
we see a Person, not abstract Wisdom, not abstract 
Power, not abstract Goodness. We cantouch Him; we 
can draw near to Him; we can receive from Him. He 
has in Him all that makes up personality ; He loves, He 
is merciful; He is gentle ; He is kind; He is long-suffer- 
ing; He is patient; He is pitiful. We can love Him 
in turn, with a personal love; we can fall at His feet ; we 
can embrace Him; we can mingle our personal being 
with His personal being; give and receive ; mingle heart 
with heart and soul with soul. Now this is not possible 
with the Gop of Nature. The Indian bows down before 
a great spirit; he hears its voice in the thunder, but it is 
not a personal voice. He shrinks from it with terror, 
but it is from all pervading force; he can hold no com- 
munion with it; he cannot love it ; he cannot mingle with 
it in personal communion and mutual self-surrender. 
There is a difference, then, between the zatura/ and the 
supernatural, What is it? It is the difference between 
the personal and the zmfersonal ; between abstract being 
and personal being. The Gop of philosophy is one 
thing, the Christian’s Gop another, and a very different 
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thing. It is not our object at present to reconcile these 
things, nor to argue about them. We want to empha- 
sise the fact that there is a great gulf between Gop as 
immanent in nature, and Gop living, walking, moving 
among men, talking with them, suffering for them, pour- 
ing out benefits upon them. And we emphasise the fact 
for the reason that we want to make it clear that any 
attempt to substitute an abstraction or an impersonal 
force, or law, or virtue for belief in a personal living 
Gop, mingling Himself with us in all that makes up per- 
sonal sympathy and loving self-surrender, is in effect a 
denial of Christianity. We do not say, it will be ob- 
served, that there is not a great spirit; we do not say 
that there is not a primal force ; we do not say that there 
is not in the world that “ which makes for righteous- 
ness.” We do say that this force, or immanent spirit, 
or law that makes for righteousness is not the Gop 
who took flesh of the blessed Virgin Mary; to whom 
the first Christians sung hymns, and worshipped as 
the Christian’s Gop. We affirm, moreover, that the 
one cannot be substituted for the other; whosoever 
attempts so to do may be a Philosopher, or a Gnos- 
tic, or Antichrist, but he cannot be, and is not,a Chris- 
tian. There are deductions from all this which are very 
plain. A man may be a good man according to the light of 
nature, and yet not a Christian. Nicodemus was a good 
man, but he was not a Christian. To bea Christian he 
had to believe, not in goodness, or truth, or righteous- 
ness, but in the mysterious Being who spoke to him, and 
who said He had come down from heaven to give him, 
as an act of grace, a new nature, which He hz ad Him- 
self, by taking human nature into union with His divine 
nature, cveated ; which He alone, and not father or 
mother, by law of natural descent bestows. This nature 
is a new nature, which is associated with a living Person, 
and is bestowed not by flesh and blood, but by a super- 
natural agent, a Person Who will communicate it after 
certain acts have been performed, and a personal vow has 
been registered and openly declared. Now if any one 
affirms that natural goodness, however great, can, by any 
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process of oon elopment from within, attain to that which 
Curist did by taking human nature into living personal 
union with Himself ; if any one affirms that the new creat- 
ure created in Curist Jesus can by the law of natural 
generation be transmitted, he may be a philosopher, or 
a Jew, or a Gnostic, but he is not in any true meaning 
of the word a Christian. What Curist said to Nicode- 
mus He said in another way to the woman of Samaria. 
She was to ask of Him, and He would give her “ living 
water,” which in her will be “a well of living water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.” Once again: The sphere of 
the natural and the supernatural are separate and dis- 
tinct ; and the functions of the one cannot be transmitted 
into or be performed by the other. The Magistrate on 
the bench, as the representative of the awful power which 
lies behind the powers of nature, is in his sphere, just as 
divine as the priest who ministers at the altar; but his 
power ends where the authority of the other begins. 
Each in his sphere is invested with divine authority, 
but the one is not the other; and the virtue which be- 
longs to each is operative only as each acknowledges the 
other in his own peculiar sphere, and as deriving author- 
ity from two separate and distinct sources. It is for the 
magistrate to pronounce the awful penalty of death, if 
justice demands it. He cannot remit the penalty, he 
cannot absolve the transgressor. It is not for the priest 
(the representative of the economy of the Son, as the 
magistrate is the representative of the economy of the 
F ather) to teach the doomed man, even if he think him 
innocent, to dispute the justice of his sentence; it is his 
to teach him that if he will bow in obedience to the sen- 
tence passed upon him he shall win an eternal crown, 
and the blood of Cirist, bestowed in the grace of abso- 
lution, will cleanse him from all sin. 

The Magistrate cannot take the place of the Priest ; 
nor can the Priest intrude into the sphere of the Magis- 
trate. The spheres of Nature and of Grace are sepa- 
rate and distinct. The one is rooted in the creative act 
ofthe Father, as the fountain and source of all being ; the 
other in the redemptive act of the Son, as the Saviour of 
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all who believe in Him. Now if any man teach that the 
creative act, as a manifestation of power, in no way dif- 
fers from the redemptive act, as an exhibition of suffer- 
ing love; if he mention that State and Church are one, 
and the power of the magistrate in no way differs from 
the power of the priest, he robs the sufferings and death 
of Curist of all their value, and denies Him who has pur- 
chased the Church, and all the mystery of grace which 
is enshrined in her, with His own Blood. It is the mis- 
take of Mulford, in his ‘‘ Republic of Gop,” that he does 
not discriminate between the economy of the Father, 
and the economy of the Son. He confounds the Natu- 
ral and supernatural. Mr. Freemantle, in his Bampton 
Lecture, makes the same mistake. It isa fatal mistake. 
Once more: The manifestation of Godhead does not end 
with the economy of Nature, and the economy of the In- 
carnation. The aim of the coming of the Son of Gop 
into the world was to raise up a spiritual seed, to estab- 
lish a kingdom on the earth. It is the work of the 
Hoty Guost to educate believers, and to develop the 
powers of the kingdom. Now, as it is possible to ex- 
aggerate the economy of the Father, as the Deist or 
the Secularist does, to the disparagement of the economy 
of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost; and asit is possible 
to exaggerate the economy of the Son, as the extreme 
ecclesiastic does to the disparagement of the economy of 
the Father, so it is possible with the Montanist and the 
Methodist to exaggerate the economy of the Srixit to 
the disparagement of both the economy of the Father and 
ofthe Son. There is a story of a pious Methodist who 
told his shop-boy “to sand the sugar, mix the pepper, 
water the whiskey, and then come up to prayers.” The 
moral of the story is that religious feeling and excite- 
ment, apart from moral obligation and Christian dis- 
cipleship, is of no value. The Hoty Guosr is the spirit 
of the Father, and as such He recognizes the economy 
of the Father, and the sphere of moral probation in His 
operation. He quickens the conscience while He moves 
the heart. In like manner the Hoty Spirit is the spirit 
of the Son. A knowledge of Curist, and the profession of 
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Christian discipleship are necessary to His sadbinellng | in 
the heart. And He develops the Christian life by taking 
the things of Curist and giving them unto us. Now if 
any man maintain that the Hoty Spirir sets aside the 
law of moral responsibility, and substitutes for it 
mystical contemplation and ecstatic feeling, he denies a 
great Christian verity. And if any man afiirms that the 
Hoty Guost takes the place of Curist and operates 

through any other channels than through the means of 
grace “established by Curist Himself, he denies that He 
is the Spirit of the Son. And if any man deny that 
the Church, as the Body of Curist, made up of believers 
in Curist, and knit together by the bonds which He 
has Himself created, is a sphere peculiar to the Hoty 
Spirit, even as nature is the peculiar sphere of the 
Father, and the tabernacle in human flesh the peculiar 
sphere of the Son, he contradicts the express testimony 
of the supplement to the Holy Gospels, as given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and is not, in the true and complete 
meaning of the word, a Christian. The New Theology 
in not discriminating between the world and the Church, 
and in substituting, as it does, the testimony of the con- 
science for positive belief in the Lorp Jesus Curist, 
must again be charged with failure to discriminate be- 
tween things that differ and are fundamental. 

The application of all that we have said to the work 
of the Christian Ministry, is that it is the bounden duty 
of the Christian Priesthood to recognise the economy of 
nature, and all that belongs to it, as of Gop, and to throw 
itself into living sympathy with it. The Clergy, as a 
class, are in dan; ger of standing too much aloof from so- 
cial interests. They need in this respect (our own Clergy 
more especially) a broader training and a larger ac- 
quaintance with men and things. Whatever the defect 
of English training, in a theological point of view, it has 
been more than compensated by the breadth of culture 
acquired at Oxford and Cambridge, and the thorough 
training both physical and mental, given by being 
brought into contact with the best blood of England 
in her two great Universities. There are three books 
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the student of theology ought to be familiar with: his 
Bible first, Shakespeare next, and for his hours of rec- 
reation, Walter Scott. But in mingling with the world 
the Priest is never to forget (2) that he is the repre- 
sentative of the Eternal Priest, whose work and function 
it is not only to enlighten and to teach, but to enter 
into living sympathy with the outcast and the lost. It 
is to the sin-stricken children of poor suffering humanity 
that the minister of Curist is first of all, and chiefly of 
all, sent. Here the power of his priesthood is to be 
recognised and felt, and his influence spread about 
among men. While he will not isolate himself from the 
world, nor cease to take an interest in all works of moral 
reform, the man who has been set apart to the works of 
the ministry, by the gifts of the Hoty Guost, will ever 
keep in mind (3) that it is his work to deal with zxdzvzd- 
ual souls. It is not by the constraint of law, nor through 
the influence of public opinion, that he will accomplish 
his ends. He will seek to win each zzdzvidual soul, by 
persuasion and gentleness, to surrender itself to the 
Lorp Jesus, and put on His yoke. He will help the 
contrite to bring forth in life the fruits of repentance, and 
he will train and educate the believer, by helping him to 
walk in the footsteps of his dear Lorp and Master. The 
weapons of his warfare will at all times be spiritual 
weapons ; so will he endeavor to build up the Kingdom 
of Heaven in the world, and pull down the strongholds 
of sin and Satan, until all the world shall confess that 


Jesus Curist is Lorp, to the glory of Gop the Father. 


Tuomas RICHEY. 











THE REVISION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments Translated out ° of the Original Tongues: 
being the Verston set forth A.D. 1611, compared 
with the most Ancient Authorities and Revised. 
Oxford and Cambridge. 1885. 


HE long expected Revision of the translation of the 
Old Testament made its appearance in May, just four 
years after the publication of the corresponding Revision 
of the New Testament. Both were undertaken under 
the same auspices and at the same time, and both were 
carried on by a large company of English Revisers, 
aided by a corresponding committee of American schol- 
ars. In both cases the final decision upon each proposed 
amendment rested with the English company; but in 
both, the suggestions from America were largely 
adopted, and, by mutual agreement, all other amend- 
ments which the Americans desired were noted in an 
appendix. The English company of Old Testament 
Revisers embraced the names of thirty- seven, and the 
American of seventeen, eminent scholars, in both cases of 
every variety of religious connection. The whole work 
upon both Testaments, although marked by several im- 
portant differences, must yet be considered as essen- 
tially one. Only the difficulty of completing the Revi- 
sion of the far more bulky volume of the Old Testament 
in the same time with that of the New prevented their 
publication together. As it is, hoth are now published 
in the same covers, and it is only in the more expensive 
editions that the Old Testament can be procured sepa- 
rately. 
Unquestionably the Revision of the Old Testament 
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ie Some received with far less ollie interest than that 
of the New. Many reasons have been assigned for this, 
such as the disappointment widely felt at the quality of 
the work upon the New; the more limited familiarity 
with the Old; the quite general feeling of its compara- 
tively inferior importance to Christians. But perhaps 
the most prevailing reason of all was the effect which 
had been already produced by the publication of the 
Revision of the New Testament. Before that appeared, 
a considerable part of the public expected to see in it 
very great and important changes—in fact, to have 
something like a new Bible presented to them. When 
they found that the result of all these years of most 
careful and scholarly work was to leave the Bible es- 
sentially what it was before; that no iota of faith or of 
practice was changed; that the alterations were al- 
together confined to details of text or of translation, 
their curiosity was satisfied, and they laid the whole 
subject aside as one in which they felt no especial con- 
cern. 

To the thoughtful Christian however, it remains a 
matter of most serious interest to have in his own 
tongue the most perfect presentation possible of the 
original sacred Word. It had long been generally 
known that many passages had been very imperfectly 
rendered in the translation of 1611. Many passages 
also in the English Bible were exceedingly obscure, and 
it was hoped that the constant study of nearly three 
centuries, the great progress made in the study of the 
original languages, the aids furnished by comparative 
philology, the historical knowledge obtained from ex- 
cavations, and other aids to translation which cannot be 
here enumerated, would enable the best modern scholar- 
ship to present the Old Testament to us in a dress far 
more accurately representing the original and requiring 
far less of learned commentary to make its more obscure 
passages understood. To what extent this has been 
accomplished is now to be decided, chiefly by the English- 
speaking scholars of the world, after there has been 
time for a careful study of the work. Unquestionably 
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there has been 008 upon the effort an amount of time, 
of care, and of scholarship which is entirely unparalleled 
in the history of literature, except in so far as it has 
been approached by the corresponding work upon the 
New Testament. 

A word must be said of the form in which the book 
has been printed. The matter (as in the Revision of 
the New Testament) is arranged in paragraphs—by no 
means a new thing in English Bibles, for paragraph 
Bibles have been in use for half a century, and many 
different editions of such Bibles have been printed in this 
country and in England; but the adoption of this 
arrangement here will help to wean people from the 
most unfortunate customary form, in which the sense is 
much obscured by the divisions of the verses. Then 
what are known as “the Poetical Books” are printed in 
lines, so as to bring out the parallelism, which was an 
essential distinction of Hebrew poetry. This, too, has 
been customary heretofore in paragraph Bibles. Unfor- 
tunately, most editions of the Revision are printed in 
double columns, and the column being too narrow for 
the length of the lines, the lines are frequently broken, 
giving to the eye almost the old inconvenience of the 
verses. In most paragraph Bibles the same arrange- 
ment is carried through all those parts of the Prophets 
which are poetic in form, and is a material help to the 
English reader in understanding them. The Revisers 
have failed in this to follow the good example before 
them, and the prophecies, the far Jarger part of which 
are written in poetry, are printed throughout in plain 
prose. 

Between the Revision of the Old and of the New 
Testament there was one very great difference. The 
most important, and by far the most successful part of 
the work of the New Testament Revisers, was in the 
determination of the original text. Upon this point they 
had a great mass of evidence, most of which had been 
discovered since the translation of 1611, and which had 
been most carefully studied, discussed, and s) *tematised. 
The wealth of manuscripts which had come to ight, the 
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variety vat early wn érugeiainly careful versions which 
had been studied, and the great abundance of patristic 
quotations, many of them expressly calling attention to 
the exact wording of the original text, were things which 
not only the translators of 1611 did not have, but the 
possession of which they could not have anticipated. 
And besides all this, textual criticism since their time 
had become a science, and its main principles firmly es- 
tablished. In the Old Testament nearly all these aids 
are still wanting. Instead of manuscripts of the fourth 
century, there are none now known less than three cen- 
turies later (with a possible single exception of a MS. 
dated in 580), thus not only lower down in the actual 
course of time, but comparatively at a very much greater 
remove from the date of the original writing. All exist- 
ing manuscripts belong essentially to one type, and all 
concur in reproducing what, from the comparison of 
parallel passages, are certainly known to be errors. It 
is true there are differences among the MSS., and these 
have been most laboriously collated ; but the differences 
are all in comparatively minute points. There is also 
noted in many of them what is technically called the £’7z 
and the ch’ ¢hzd, that is, when the Masoretic Revisers of 
the text were confident of an error in the written text, or 
ch'thz6, instead of correcting it, they added a note called 
&'rz, indicating how it should be read. These notes are 
sometimes of importance, and have been carefully used 
by the Revisers ; but a large part of them relate only to 
grammatical forms or to peculiarities of spelling, and 
they are not alwaystrustworthy. The Masoretic editors 
of the Hebrew text did their work chiefly from the fifth 
to the seventh centuries of our era, and seem to have 
aimed only at putting forth a standard edition of the text 
current in their time, with little or no question in regard 
to its original form. The excessive scrupulosity about 
the very letters of the text was then in full vigor; they 
counted the words and the letters of each book, and 
carefully noted the result, that there might be no further 
change; but they did not attempt to correct even what 
they knew to be errors, except by the occasional notes 
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of the R'rt i already mentioned. A ary instance of this 
may be seen in ¥ud@ges xviil. 30. The idolatrous priest 
of Dan is there called in the authorised version, ‘‘ Jona- 
than, the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh,” but in 
the Revision ‘“‘the son of Moses.” The difference in 
Hebrew between the consonants of AZoses and Manasseh 
is only in the insertion of the letter 2, and in the Hebrew 
this is put in half way above the line to mark that it is an 
insertion made out of reverence for Moses. Our Revis- 
ers have rightly restored the original text. But.in other 
places where there is a difference between parallel places, 
as between Solomon’s “ forty thousand stalls of horses ” 
of 1 Kzgs. iv. 26, and ‘four thousand” of 2 Chronicles 
ix. 25, there being no variation in the text, they have 
been obliged to content themselves with a marginal note. 
In 2 Samuel xv. 7, where we read “at the end of forty 
years” Absalom did certain things in furtherance of his 
rebellion, when we know that his whole life was less than 
40 years, they have placed in the margin, ‘‘ according 
to some ancient authorities, four.” Such errors occur 
most frequently in the case of mere numbers, which, ex- 
pressed by letters, were easily coniused by the scribes. 
In the census of the families of the exiles returning from 
the Babylonian captivity, given in Zzra ii. and in Wehe- 
miah vii. the numbers of the particular families, as given 
in each book, do not always agree, and the sum total, 
which is the same in both, does not correspond to the 
particulars in either of them. There can be no doubt 
that the discrepancies have arisen from the change or 
the transposition of the letters representing the num- 
bers; but there is no authority for any change, and the 
Revisers have been obliged to leave the text as it is. 
Se, also, when we read, in 1 Samuel xiii. 5, that ‘the 
Philistines assembled themselves together to fight with 
Israel, 30,000 chariots,” etc., we know that there must 
be some error in the figures, for scarcely could a tenth of 
that number of chariots have been mustered by all the 
nations put together from Egypt to ‘ Harosheth of 
the Gentiles;” but there is no variation of MSS., and 
the Revisers have left the passage without note. 
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Ww hen versions are to " called 7 in as apr in determin- 
ing the text, the case is somewhat, but still not very 
greatly, improved. There are but two versions which 
antedate the Christian era. One of these, the Samaritan, 
extends only through the Pentateuch, and is of very un- 
certain age. In general it closely follows our present 
Hebrew text, though with many variations; but after 
much investigation it has proved to be of very small 
critical authority. The other is the Septuagint, grad- 
ually formed and of very unequal merit, but its earlier 
and better parts belonging to the third century B.C, 
Unfortunately the text ‘of this LXX. itself is often un- 
certain. It exists in two main families of MSS., known 
as the Vatican and the Alexandrian, which differ consid- 
erably. As early as the time of Origen [a.p. 250] great 
labor was bestowed upon its text, but far the larger. part 
of his work has been lost. In modern times much time 
and great scholarship have been devoted to the same 
object ; but a thoroughly good critical edition is still a 
confessed want. Some parts of it indicate but limited 
Hebrew scholarship on the part of its translators, and 
other parts have evidently fallen into some confusion. 
It was long used in the Christian Church for the public 
reading of the Old Testament, and it is certain that its 
text underwent considerable modifications by Christian 
hands. Asasingle instance of this Psa/m xiv. may be 
cited. In Romans iii. 10-18, this Psalm is quoted, along 
with several other parts of Scripture, to show the Divine 
testimony to the universal sinfulness of man. The LXX., 
as we now have it, puts the whole of this passage into 
the Psalm, whence it has passed into our Prayer Book 
version. It is evident that the Greek of the LXX. has 
here been changed to bring it into conformity with the 
Epistle to the Romans. U nder the circumstances the Re- 
visers have given, at the least, all due weight to the 
readings of the LXX.; but its aid in determining the 
original text, however important, is evidently limited. 

Besides these, there are the Chaldee Targums, or par- 
aphrases of the sacred text, the earliest of which prob- 
ably originated at the time of the Christian era, or just 
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before, and which were handed down orally until com- 
mitted to writing some centuries later. There are also 
three other Greek versions, those of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion, made subsequent to the Christian 
era. But it is plain that, as compared with the New 
Testament, the light thrown by the versions upon the 
original text is feeble. 

The case is still worse with quotations. There are 
Christian writings, in which use is made of the writings 
of the New Testament, almost contemporaneous with 
them, and within two centuries such literature becomes 
voluminous, and is largely concerned with the Christian 
records. The few so-called apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament are almost the sole literature before the 
Christian era that is in anywise concerned with the older 
records of revelation, and even in them direct quotations 
are too few and meagre to be of much importance in 
textual criticism. 

The Revisers therefore were obliged to take the com- 
monly received Hebrew text as they found it, (depart- 
ing from it in only about 15 cases) and were almost ab- 
soutely cut off from that beneficial labor which so largely 
occupied the time and care of their colleagues to whom 
the revision of the translation of the New Testament 
was entrusted. What is to be considered in their work 
is simply the changes introduced into the translation. 

These changes are far less frequent than in the New 
Testament. Either this company were less disposed to 
unnecessary alterations, or else they were warned by the 
generally expressed disapprobation of the great multi- 
tude of minute changes in the earlier published work. 
Very many of the alterations adopted have long been 
agreed upon by the world of scholars, and are thoroughly 
commendable. 

There are comparatively few changes which have not 
a reason for them. We may not always accept that 
reason as sound ; but we are not annoyed in every verse, 
and in almost every clause, by petty alterations for which 
it is hard to conceive of any object. 

But to give instances of the changes. The defiant 
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song of Lamech, when his son had learned to forge 
brass and iron, given in Geneszs iv. 23, 24, is extremely 
obscure in the A. V., but reads in the Revision, 


Adah and Zillah, hear my voice : 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold. 


In Genesis xiii. 1, and frequently, a very slight change 
clears up an obscurity: the word South is printed with 
a capital S, showing that it is a proper name for the 
southern part of the land of Canaan, and so we are no 
longer puzzled by being told that “Abram went up out of 
Egypt, . . . into the south.” In the last verse 
of the same chapter, and also frequently, we have the 
erroneous expression “ plains of Mamre” corrected to 
‘oaks of Mamre.” The old version must always have 
been troublesome to those who had studied the geog- 
raphy of Palestine enough to know that there is no 
plain in the region described. In Exodus xxxiv. 33, 
the alteration of the little, but unauthorised word ¢2// 
(printed in italics in the A.V.), into wen, changes the 
whole sense of the passage: ‘‘And when Moses had 
done speaking with them, he put a veil on his face.” 
His face was unveiled when he addressed them, instead 
of the opposite, as expressed in the Version of 1611. 
In Levztecus xvi. 8, a word occurs thrice which is found 
nowhere else, and the meaning of which is extremely un- 
certain. The revisers have done well in simply trans- 
literating it into Azazel, in place of the older more than 
doubtful exposition, scafe-goat. 

The geographical term occurring frequently in various 
books, River of Egypt, to designate the Rhinocolura, 
which formed the boundary between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, is most properly changed to Brook of Egyft, thus 
making it impossible to misunderstand the term as if it 
meant the Nile. 

In Fudges xv. 19, a stumbling-block in the way of 
many is removed by correctly rendering ‘‘ Gop clave the 
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hollow place that is in Lehi, and there came water there- 
out,” thus making Lehi a proper name, instead of trans- 
lating it aw-done. 

In 2 Samuel i. 18, there is an ellipsis to be sup- 
plied. Inthe A. V. it was erroneously supplied by zse ; 
David “ bade them teach the children of Judah the use 
of the bow ’—a thing which David did not do, and 
which if he had done, would have been inappropriately 
mentioned in connection with his elegy upon Saul and 
Jonathan. What he did do was what the Revisers have 
expressed, he ‘‘ bade them teach . . . the song of the 
bow,” z.e., the elegy which he had composed and which 
was known by the name of “ The Bow.” 

The work of the Revisers was probably more needed 
in the poetical books than elsewhere, and it is to them 
apparently that they especially devoted their strength. 
Of course poetry is generally more difficult to translate 
than prose ; but in the case of the Scripture poetry much 
has been done to remove this difficulty, and to make it 
easier for the scholar to enter into and understand the 
peculiarities of Oriental imagery than it could have been 
for the men of King James’ time. Here many obscuri- 
ties have been removed, and the real force of the ori- 
ginal often strikingly brought out. For example: in 
Fob xiii. 12, the sentence of Job’s reply to Zophar is, in 
the old version, almost unmeaning: ‘“ Your remem- 
brances are like unto ashes, your bodies to bodies of 
clay.” But in the Revision it reads, ‘‘ Your memorable 
sayings are proverbs of ashes, your defences are de- 
fences of clay.” In ch. xvii. 15, 16, slight changes, 
including one in the number of the pronoun, give a 
very different, and a much clearer sense : 


VERSION OF 1611. | REVISION. 


And where is now my hope ? Where then is my hope ? 
As for my hope, who shall see it? | And as for my hope, who shall 
see it? 
They shall go down to the bars of | It shall go down to the bars of 
the pit, Sheol, 
When our rest together is in the | When once there is rest in the 
dust. dust. 
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This passage brings to mind some changes of a gen- 
eral character which must not pass unnoticed. The 
Hebrew word S/eo/ is variously rendered in the A. V., as 
grave, pit, hell; in the Revision it is frequently left un- 
translated, and the American Committee wished this to 
have been done in all cases. Certainly the old English 
word e// has changed its meaning in popular language, 
and it was desirable to find some substitute; but it may 
be questioned whether anything is gained by the use of 
a Hebrew word, entirely foreign to the English, the 
meaning of which can only be gathered from the connec- 
tion of the passages in which it occurs, and which is 
pretty sure, if it should ever come into common use, to 
undergo the same change of meaning as its predecessor. 

On the other hand, the Divine name JEeHnovan, from 
having been occasionally used in the old version (seven 
times), had become familiar to English ears. The Re- 
visers have introduced it much more frequently, but the 
English Committee would not yield to the wish of the 
American, to write it wherever it occurs in the original. 
One or two instances in which Lorp still stands in the 
Revision will show the gain in clearness and force if the 
name, as it stands in the original, had been restored. 
Ps. viii. 1,9: “*O JenHovan, our Lorn, how excellent is 
thy name in all theearth.” /s. xvi. 2: ‘I have said unto 
JeHovan, Thou art my Lord.” Ps. cx. 1; “ JEHOVAH 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand.” 

To return to particular changes, of which a few more 
instances in the poetical books may well be given. 
Rhythm has indeed often suffered loss, but the sense 
has gained in clearness. In /s. xix. 3, the sense is en- 
tirely changed and greatly improved by the simple 
omission of the word where, which has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in the original. The Psalmist wishes to 
show that the heavenly bodies declare the glory of Gon, 
though uttering no audible voice. He says, “ There is 
no speech nor language; their voice cannot be heard ;” 
instead of the expression, ‘‘ There is neither speech nor 
language, where their voice is not heard.” In Ps. xlix. 
there are a number of changes, two of which, may be 
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given as examples of slight alterations greatly improv- 
ing the sense. In verse 5, for the extremely obscure, 
‘Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, when the 
iniquity of my heels shall compass me about?” the Re- 
vision reads, ‘‘ When iniquity at my heels,” 2.e. the ini- 
quity of his persecutors. Again, in verse 14, for “ Death 
shall feed on them,” we have the striking figure, ‘ Death 
shall be their shepherd.” In Proverds vii. 16, a knowl- 
edge of Oriental customs has enabled the Revisers to 
translate, ‘I have spread my couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt.” In 
Proverbs xvi. 1, a change in a preposition and a con- 
junction alters and improves the sense and brings out a 
contrast lost in the old version, so that we read, ‘“‘ The 
preparations of the heart belong to man; but the answer 
of the tongue is from the Lorn.” In xviii. 24, the prov- 
erb is actually reversed, so that instead of ‘ A man that 
hath friends must show himself friendly,” we now read, 
‘He that maketh many friends doeth it to his own de- 
struction.” So in xx. 30, instead of the incomprehensi- 
ble, ‘‘ The blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil,” 
the Revisers have, ‘Stripes that wound cleanse alway 
evil.” 

Most of the alterations in Yod xix. 25-27, were re- 
quired by fidelity to the original. Some of them may at 
first somewhat shock the merely English reader; yet 
they leave the passage in English, as in Hebrew, a noble 
expression of confidence in the judgments of the future 
life and of personal consciousness in receiving them. As 
the Orientals had no other notion of a future life than in 
connection with a resurrection, this implies a firm belief 
in that fundamental doctrine. The translation, how- 
ever, is not happily made throughout the passage, and 
in verse 26 it would be difficult even for a skilful com- 
mentator to say what is the meaning of “And after my 
skin hath been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall 
I see Gop.” This is certainly very literal; but it can 
hardly convey the true sense of the original, because it 
conveys no sense whatever. 

These instances must suffice to show the general 
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character of the changes in the poetical books. It may 
truly be said that these changes, on the whole, have 
been made with good reason and judiciously, and gen- 
erally will prove a valuable help to the understanding of 
the sacred Word. They show not only care and schol- 
arship, but a conservative spirit, and a happy faculty of 
expression. 

The alterations in the translation of the Prophetical 
books must be spoken of with more qualified praise. 
There are some excellent and much needed changes 
which have been long ago pointed out, and which have 
been most happily made. A marked example is in that 
glorious Messianic prophecy in /sazahk ix. 1-3, so ob- 
scured in the A. V. as to be almost unintelligible, 
but now restored to its original clear and triumphant 
proclaiming from afar the blessings of the Messiah's 
reign. In the prophecy in the same book, vii. 14-16, 
a very slight change quite alters the sense: for ‘ Butter 
and honey shall he eat, that he may know,” etc., we 
have “when he shall know,” etc., thus quite changing 
the indication of time. The previous verse, the proph- 
ecy of the Virgin’s conception, is left unaltered in the 
text, but readings are given in the margin adapting the 
passage to a very different interpretation. For ‘A vir- 
gin shall conceive, and bear a son,” the Revisers have 
given as an alternate, ‘‘ The maiden is with child, and 
beareth a son.” Such a marginal reading can only have 
been given in the interest of a different interpretation of 
the text. 

So also with the prophecy of the seventy weeks in 
Daniel ix. 24-27, only that here changes have been in- 
troduced into the text also. Not to notice lesser varia- 
tions, in verse 24, for ‘‘to anoint the Most Holy,” there 
is given in the margin, ‘(a most holy place;” in verse 
25, the expression ‘‘unto the Messiah the Prince,” is 
relegated to the margin, while the text reads, ‘“ unto 
the anointed one, the prince,” and another alternate is 
given in the margin, “unto an anointed one, a prince.” 
In verse 26, the old version, ‘‘ but not for himself,” is 
certainly wrong, but the clause is a very difficult one, 
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and its meaning « uncertain. The Reeeera have given 
in the text ‘‘and shall have nothing,” and in the mar- 
gin, ‘“‘there shall be none belonging to him.” In the 
same verse they have again, as before, translated “‘ Mes- 
siah” into “the anointed One ’”’—of course, a sufficiently 
accurate translation, as would be the substitution of 
‘ Anointed” for ‘“‘Curist” throughout the New Testa- 
ment, but to the simply English reader, greatly obscur- 
ing the meaning of the prophecy. In fact, the margin 
amounts to a determination on the part of the Revisers 
that ‘‘ Messiah” is not here used as a special designa- 
tion of the Redeemer. Much more objectionable is 
the change in verse 27, by which, in the clause “in the 
midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the 
oblation to cease,” the term, ‘‘in the midst of the week” 
is sent to the margin, and the text is made to read “ for 
the half of the week.” This reading apparently de- 
termines the whole prophecy to the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes instead of to Curist, and is certainly not 
called for by any fidelity to the original. The Hebrew 
word is used in both senses, as in Yoshua x. 13, ‘in 
the midst of heaven;” Ps. cii. 24, ‘‘in the midst of 
my days,” etc., in neither case changed by the Revisers, 
and in the common expression for mzdnight. It is evi- 
dent here that translation, as so often in the New Tes- 
tament, has passed into interpretation, and that the 
Revisers have thought it their duty not only to open 
the way for the view which refers this passage to the 
times of Antiochus, but to give it the preference. 

The substitution of jackals for dragons in /saiah xiii. 
22 and elsewhere, of PAz/zstza for Palestina in xiv. 20, 
31, of “the things that ye carried about” for ‘‘ your car- 
riages ” in xlvi. 1, and many such changes of obscure or 
misleading terms is a positive gain. In the same way 
stubbornness is happily put for zmagznation in Feremiah 
iii. 17, and frequently. In ¥eremzah viii. 8, it is hard to 
extract any intelligible meaning from the old version, 
‘“‘ How do ye say, We are wise, and The law of the Lorp 
is with us? Lo, certainly in vain made he it; the pen of 
the scribes is in vain;” but it is made clear by the Re- 
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visers’ change of the part following “the law of the 
Lorp is with us” into, ‘‘ But behold, the false pen of the 
scribes hath wrought falsely.” It has always been diffi- 
cult to understand what Daniel meant by saying [ii. 30] 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its meaning was re- 
vealed to him “ for their sakes that shall make known 
the interpretation to the king; ” but the Revision is clear 
enough, being simply “to the intent that the interpre- 
tation mzy be made known to the king.” //osea vi. 3, 
stands in the A.V., ‘‘ Then shall we know, z/ we follow on 
to know the Lorp. His going forth is prepared as the 
morning ;” in the Revision itis, ‘“‘ And let us know, let 
us follow on to know the Lorp; his going forth is sure 
as the morning.” In Amos ii. 13, the sense is quite re- 
versed, and much for the better. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that Gop should say to the people, as in the A. V., 
‘Behold, I am pressed under you, as a cart is pressed 
that is full of sheaves ;”’ but we do not wonder at the ex- 
pression in the Revision, ‘“‘ Behold, I will press you in 
your place, as a cart presseth that is full of sheaves.” 
Similar instances might be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied. In the great majority of cases the sense of the 
Scripture writers is made more clear by a better render- 
ing, which has been made possible by the study and;care 
of nearly three centuries. Thus the excellent changes in 
Exodus xi. 2, and xii. 35, of d0rvow into ask, are due to 
a better knowledge of the meaning of the Hebrew word. 
It is to be regretted, however, that in the case of sev- 
eral important prophecies, the Revisers have felt bound 
to give, either in the text or the margin, an interpreta- 
tion which is at best s#é 7udzce, and which is at variance 
with the traditional understanding of the passages in 
question. Of course it was their duty to make changes 
wherever the old rendering did not convey the recog- 
nised sense of the original ; but it may at least be doubted 
whether they were authorised to alter the translation in 
cases where the propriety of the proposed change is not 
recognised by the great mass of scholars. Some in- 
stances of this have already been given; a few others, 
mostly of less importance may be added. In Geneszs 
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xlix. 10, they have retained the text, “until Shiloh 
come,” but have put in the margin, with several other 
alternatives, ‘‘ Till he come to Shiloh.” In the much dis- 
puted expressions deyond and ox this stde Jordan, which 
are now quite generally understood to indicate proximity 
to the river, without determining on which side of it the 
speaker stood, the Revisers have in several instances, as 
in Muméers xxii. 1; Deuteronomy i. 1, 5, etc., seen fit to 
change the A. V. om this side, to beyond, apparently to 
indicate that the writer was on a different side of the 
river from that on which the transactions occurred; in 
other words, that these passages could not have been 
written by Moses. This may not have been their inten- 
tion, but it is the effect of their work, and the change is 
gratuitous, 

Before the death of Moses the Israelites were en- 
camped on the eastern side of the Jordan, in a place 
which is described as “in the plains of Moab,” and 
further identified nine times in the Book of Mumders 
[xxii. I; XXvl. 3, 63; Xxxl. 12; xxxili. 48, 50; xxxiv. 15; 
XXXV. I ; Xxxvi. 13], by the addition of the name “ Jericho” 
without any preposition. The A. V. has properly filled 
out the ellipsis with dy (once) or wear (eight times) in 
italics; the Revision has in every case substituted the 
preposition ‘‘at’’ without italics. This is a case of 
pedantry which did not shrink from geographical impos- 
sibilities. 

A difference of opinion must be expected in regard 
to the importance of some points, and therefore as to 
the advisability of changes or of marginal readings. The 
Revisers appear to have congratulated themselves much 
on the substitution of ‘tent of meeting” for ‘‘ the taber- 
nacle of the congregation.” So far as the omission of 
the definite article is concerned, they are right; but for 
the rest of it—what is a ¢adernacle but a large ‘tent? 
And what is gained by the change? The word meeting 
has been introduced expressly because it was considered 
that the tabernacle was designed to be the meeting-place 
between Gop and the people. So it was, and it was 
also designed to be the place where all the congregation 
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on various occasions rare be gathered together. The 
Hebrew word lends itself equally well to either sense ; 
the Revisers have introduced a change in the interest of 
what they have conceived to be the meaning, but of 
which others may very well hold a different opinion. 
But suppose their view to be right; what is the use of 
the change? Tent of meeting can just as easily be 
understood of the people’s ‘“‘meeting-house” as in the 
way the Revisers intended. 

On the other hand, there will be the same difference 
of opinion as to changes which have zo¢ been made. 
There are many passages which are so often misunder- 
stood that one could wish to see at least an alternative 
in the margin by way of explanation. For example: in 
Exodus xiv. 22, we read that when the Israelites passed 
through the Red Sea, ‘the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their left.” The word 
wall is here evidently used figuratively as in 1 Samuel 
xxv. 16, and we should have been glad to see in the 
margin “ or defence ;” but perhaps if it had been, there 
would have been further ground for the criticism that 
the work of translation was changed too far into that of 
exposition. No such objection, however, could be urged 
against a marginal reading “expanse” for ‘ firmament” 
in the first chapter of Gezeszs, because the former word 
is a closer translation than the latter. It may be very 
strange that people should stumble at this word; but 
since many do, we should have been glad to have had 
its meaning at least expressed in the margin. 

In the Pentateuch, in Ezekiel, and wherever else the 
word occurs, the Revisers have changed ‘“ trespass 
offering” into “ guilt offering,” with what object does 
not clearly appear, except it be to conform the noun to 
the verb of the same root; but in so doing they have 
greatly obscured the sense, since “‘ trespass offering ” is 
distinguished from “sin offering” by the element of 
harm done in addition to the moral offence—a distinc- 
tion wholly put out of sight in the Revisers’ version. 
But this is not all. The word for ¢vespass and for 
trespass offering is the same in the original, as is also 
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that for szz wail Sin offe ving. Now, in Lev. v. 6, the 
A. V. has évespass offering w hen it should have for his 
trespass, thereby introducing great confusion into the 
whole law of the trespass offering. The Revisers have 
seen this, as it had often been pointed out in commen- 
taries, and have introduced a marginal reading “or 
for his guilt or his trespass offering,” but have left 
the text in the same confusion as before. In fact, by the 
second reading of the margin they have done away with 
the correction which might have been supplied by the 
first. 

Generally speaking, the Revision has given a more 
accurate representation of the technical terms of the 
law; but in one change they have hardly met with their 
usual success. The phrase “ meat offering” had be- 
come a misleading term through the change in the 
English term “ meat” from simply food of any sort to 
flesh. Some change was needed, and that to ‘ meal 
offering ” fascinated them by its simplicity, involving only 
the change of a single letter. Unfortunately it is insuffi- 
cient, and they were unable to use it themselves for the 
same word in the case of the offerings of Cain and Abel 
in Genests.iv., or even in Muméers xvi. 15, of the offering 
of incense of Korah and his company, as well as in other 
places. The Mznuchah was by no means always of 
meal or flour. 

But enough examples have been given to show, both 
for good and for bad, the character of the Revision. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the outcome of so much 
labor and learning should not have been wholly good. 
To the careful student of the Old Testament, especially 
to those who can test it by reference to the original, it 
must prove most helpful; and even to the merely Eng- 
lish reader, in the great majority of cases, it will give a 
better understanding of the Divine Word. It does, how- 
ever, here and there, stray from the province of the 
translator into that of interpreter ina way that gives 
the weight of its authority to one side of disputed 
passages. It certainly does not always espouse the 
New Testament view of prophecy. Notwithstanding 
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all be gain pas in details, it may he questioned 
whether, on the whole, a child trained up in its text 
would have as good an understanding of the more im- 
portant Divine teaching as under the training of the old 
version. There seems, however, no present danger of 
the new being commonly substituted for the old; and as 
long as its use is confined to that of a commentary, 
taken, not as an authority, but for its intrinsic worth, 
very much benefit may be derived from its careful study 
and comparison with the old version. 

The one cardinal mistake of the Revisers, both of 
the Old and the New Testament, has been in putting 
forth their work as a finality, instead of publishing it 
first tentatively, to receive the criticisms and suggestions 
of all English-speaking scholars, and then to be sub- 
jected to a re-revision. Such was the course adopted 
by the German Revisers of Luther's version, and such, 
we have reason to know, was the hope and purpose of 
some prominent scholars among the English Revisers. 
The answer made to this plan is always, that it would 
be useless, that scarcely any suggestions have been 
made since the publication that had not already been 
considered in committee. But such an answer is not to 
the point. It is not the mere suggestion, but the argu- 
ment and the discussion of the evidence, which is to be 
considered. A judge might as well refuse to hear 
counsel because he had already heard the testimony of 
the witnesses. As the case stands, it is not at all likely 
that the Revision of either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment will ever be adopted generally as either the family 
or the ecclesiastical standard; yet there has been ex- 
pended upon it an amount of time, of labor, and of 
scholarship so great that the world may well regret that 
the result of it all cannot be accepted as fully satisfactory, 
for the want of something further. Meantime, all ac- 
knowledge the great need of a revision, but in the 
failure of this, the time of its accomplishment seems to 
be indefinitely postponed. 

FREDERIC GARDINER. 
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THE LATE CONVENTION IN SOUTH CAR 
OLINA. 


N order to understand the exact nature and status of 
| the questions made and the issues pending in the 
Convention and Diocese of South Carolina, it will be 
necessary to make a brief statement of facts. At the 
last Convention there were present two colored Presby- 
ters—the Rev. H. C. Bishop, Assistant Minister of S. 
Mark’s Church, Charleston; and the Rev. Thomas G. 
Harper, the assistant of the Rev. Mr. Babbitt in the As- 
sociate Mission, whose field of labor is among the col- 
ored people in the city of Columbia and vicinity. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Diocesan Constitution adopted 
in 1876, and the Canons of the Diocese then and now 
in force, the Bishop prepared a list of “all clergymen 
canonically resident in the Diocese,” including Messrs. 
Bishop and Harper, who had both come into the Dio- 
cese within the year past, upon proper letters dimissory 
from their respective Bishops. This list was called by 
the secretary and then referred, according to the pro- 
visions of Sec. 1., Canon I., to a committee, which “re 
ported the accuracy of the list hw recommended con- 
currence.” | Yournal,’85, p. 1 

At this juncture a lay 9 lhe offered the following: 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee on the Credentials of 
Clergymen be amended by striking out the names of the Rev. Mr. 
Bishop and Rev. Mr. Harper, and that the question of their eligibility 
to membership of the Convention of this Diocese be referred to a com- 
mittee of five—two clergymen and three laymen—to report to next 


Convention, 


On this resolution he called for a vote by orders. 
Pending the discussion which ensued, the Convention 
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adjourned until the next morning, when Mr. Benet, the 
lay delegate above referred to, asked and was granted 
leave to amend the phraseology of his resolution so as 
to read as follows: 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee of Credentials ap- 
pointed to report on the Roll of the Clergy, be amended by striking out 
the names of Rev. H. C. Bishop and Rev. T. G. Harper; and that itt 
be referred to a committee of five—two clergymen and three laymen, 
to be appointed by the Chair—to report to the next Convention 
whether or no any other than white delegates have a legal and consti- 
tutional right to be admitted to membership of the Convention of the 
Diocese of South Carolina. 


Another lay delegate moved to amend this resolution 

by striking out all after the word Harper. A vote was 
taken late in the afternoon of the second day of the ses- 
sion, and resulted as follows: Of the Clergy, aye, 21; 
nay, 5. Of the Laity, aye, 10; nay, 16. So the motion 
to amend was lost. A vote was then taken on the res- 
olution itself, with the following result: Of the Clergy, 
aye, 5; nay, 19. Of the Laity, aye, 18; nay,9; di- 
vided, 3. So the resolution did not prevail. 
». On the next day a lay delegate moved to suspend the 
regular order of business and take up the report of the 
Committee on the List of the Clergy, which, had it pre- 
vailed, would have re-opened the whole subject. The 
Chair decided the motion out of order, and an appeal 
was made from this decision. A vote being had, the 
Chair’s ruling was sustained. Mr. Jervey, a lay dele- 
gate from S. Michael’s Church, Charleston, then gave 
notice of a protest which appears on pp. 38, 39, of the 
Journal, and is as follows: 


The State(!) of South Carolina. 

To the President and Members of the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of South Carolina. 

The undersigned, members of this Convention, for themselves and 
on behalf of the Parishes which they may represent, do most respect- 
tully, but earnestly, protest against the action of this Convention in re- 
fusing to consider a motion to adopt the report of the Committee on 
the Credentials of the Clergy, as unparliamentary and illegal, and as 
drawing into question the very organisation of the Convention itself, 


eer ae 
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And they do further most respectfully and earnestly protest against 
the position which has been announced by the President and acted 
upon practically by the Convention : that, by virtue of their names 
being on the Bishop’s list, and reported upon by the Committee on 
Credentials, certain persons who have been admitted to Holy Orders, 
to wit: Messrs. H. C. Bishop and Thomas G. Harper, are entitled to 
and do occupy seats in this Convention. 

And they do most respectfully and earnestly protest against the ac- 
tion of this Convention in affirming that, under our Constitution and 
laws, persons of color, and not belonging to the white race, are en- 
titled to seats upon the floor of this Convention, and participation in 
the government of the Church in this Diocese ; whereas it is respect- 
fully submitted by these protestants that such an innovation in the 
government of the Church can and should be effected only by the con- 
sent of the Church, expressed unequivocally at a convention, after a 
full, fair, calm and deliberate discussion of the question on its merits. 


This unique document bears the signatures of 4 
clergymen and 29 laymen, one of the clergymen not 
committing himself to the parliamentary points, and one 
layman excepting to the “second ground.” Mr. T. M. 
Hanckel, lay delegate from S. Paul’s, Radcliffeboro, 
Charleston, presented his individual protest as follows : 


The undersigned, as a member of this Convention, respectfully and 
earnestly protests against the failure to adjudicate the question, whether 
the Rev. H. C. Bishop and the Rev. T. G. Harper are constitutionally 
entitled to seats in this Convention. And the undersigned further 
respectfully and earnestly protests against the declaration, by their 
votes, of the majority of the clerical delegates to this Convention, that 
the above-named persons are so entitled, as being based upon an un- 
fair and erroneous interpretation of the Constitution and the Canons. 


This completes the history of this question in the late 
Convention, in so far as is necessary for the purposes of 
this article. I will now state some other facts which 
bear on the general issue. Before doing so, however, 
let me call attention to a serious error into which both 
Mr. Benet and Mr. Hanckel have fallen. They both 
speak of, or refer to, the clerical members of Convention 
as ‘‘ delegates” thereto, whereas they are zof¢ delegates 
in any sense of the word. A delegate is ‘one deputed 
to represent another.” The clerical members of Con- 
vention are not deputed by anybody, nor do they repre- 
sent anybody but themselves. The Constitution and 
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Canons wade a very clear distinction between cleric al 
members of Convention and the /ay delegates, who are 
properly so called because they represent their senseuiive 
parishes. And now for the other facts. 

The session of 1885 was not, as would naturally be 
supposed from reading all that has gone before, the first 
occasion on which a Colored clergyman was present in 
the Convention of South Carolina. Recommended as a 
candidate for Holy Orders by the Standing Committee 
serving for the conventional year ending May, 1878, 
Thaddzus Saltus, a Colored man, became an “ admitted 

candidate” in this Diocese. Recommended by the Stand- 
ing Committee for the year ending May, 1881, as a suit- 
able person to be admitted into the sacred order of 
Deacons, said testimonial bearing the signatures of all 
the members of said committee, he was ordained Deacon 
February 6, 1881 ; recommended as a suitable person 
to be admitted to the sacred order of Priests, in 1882, 
by the Standing Committee, composed of the same indi- 

viduals, with too exceptions, as made the former recom- 
mendation, Mr. Saltus was ordained to the Priesthood 
March 3, 1882, and became Assistant Minister of S. 
Mark’s Church, Charleston, in which capacity he served 
until his decease, June 20, 1884. Mr. Saltus was pres- 
ent at the Convention of 1881. His name appears on 
the Bishop's list of clergy for that Convention, as en- 
titled to a seat but not a vote, owing to his then recent 
ordination, the constitution of the Diocese providing that 
every clergyman “who has been actually, as well as 
canonically, resident within the Diocese for the space of 
twelve calendar months next before the meeting of the 
Convention, and has been for the same period perform- 
ing the duties of his station as rector, minister, or assist- 
ant minister of a parish . . . shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of a member of the Convention” ; and 
further providing that “ every other clergyman, canoni- 
cally resident in the Diocese, shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the Convention, except the right to vote.” 

Mr. Saltus was present again at the Convention of 
1882, and exercised ad/ the privileges of membership, no 
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word of objection being made. His name appears on 
the Bishop’s list for the years 1883, 1884, as ‘entitled 
to all the privileges of the Convention.” He is not re- 
ported as present, but that does not affect his status in 
Convention. Had he been there he would have been 
entitled, as before, to exercise all the privileges of mem- 
bership. For 4 years then, a colored clergyman did 
exercise, or was entitled to exercise, the privileges 
of membership in the Conventions of the Diocese of 
South Carolina. At two out of the four Conventions he 
was actually present in person. After his decease, the 
Rev. H. C. Bishop was called to be his successor, he 
having then officiated in S. Mark’s about six months, 
Mr. Saltus being too ill to attend to his duties. These 
facts appear in the Bishop’s address of that year [ Your- 
nal, p. 67|, where it is said: 


Mr. Bishop has been officiating in S. Mark’s since January ; but not 
yet having taken letters dimissory from the Diocese of Maryland, his 
name does not appear upon our list of Clergy. 


No one therefore could claim to be surprised when 
his name dd appear on the Clergy list of the next year, 
and when it further appeared that the mantle of the 
deceased Saltus had fallen on him, as one worthy to 
succeed the first colored man ordained to the Priesthood 
in South Carolina, and who had taken his seat and cast 
his vote, ze. con., in the conventions of that Diocese. 

2. At the Convention of 1883, the Bishop and Stand- 
ing Committee, to whom was referred a resolution look- 
ing to the establishment of a colored ministry for colored 
people, unanimously adopted at the previous convention, 
reported that inasmuch as the Sewanee Conference had 
been called, and would probably take action covering 
the ground proposed by the resolution, they would re- 
quest further time, which was granted. 

The Sewanee Conference met and adopted a canon 
to be submitted to the General Convention of 1883, 
The fate of that canon is known to the Church, it passed 
the House of Bishops, but failed in the House of Depu- 
ties. The Bishop and four of the Standing Committee 
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rendered a report to the Convention of 1884, reciting 
the entire action of the General Convention, and adding, 


It will thus be seen that the whole responsibility is thrown upon the 
Diocese, and as it relates to a most important branch of the Church's 
work, your Committee would respectfully recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to devise such measures 
as may seem expedient under the circumstances and to report to this 
Convention at the earliest practicable moment. 


The report was accepted, and the resolution adopted 
[ Fournal, 1884, pp. 26, 27 

The special committee appointed under this resolution, 
after affirming their conviction that the recommenda- 
tions of the Sewanee Conference expressed the views 
of the Church in the South as to its duties toward the 
colored people in this respect, and also as to the means 
best calculated to discharge the same, go on to say 


That the House of Deputies, though refusing to adopt the measures 
proposed, have with much emphasis declared that each Diocese has 
full authority to act in the premises without the intervention of the 
General Convention. 


The Committee then recommends the appointment 
(a) of an advisory council to the Bishop in all matters 
pertaining to mission work among the Colored People, 
to aid him in the establishment of missions and schools, 
to seek out suitable men to be candidates for the minis- 
try, and to provide for their maintenance during candi- 
dacy, and by the performance of such other duties as 
the Bishop may assign ; (6) urging the aid of the church 
at large, through its General Board of Missions, as well 
as that of the ‘‘ benevolent within our own borders,” to 
effect this end; (c) recommending changes in Art. III. 
of the Diocesan Constitution, the effect of which would 
be to exclude Deacons from membership of the Conven- 
tion, and limit clerical membership to the Bishop and 
Presbyters. This report and these resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. Thus it will appear that the 
Convention of South Carolina, accepting the duty and 
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responsibility cast upon it by the General Convention, 
went about the work of doing what it deemed best for 
the promotion of the spiritual interests of the Colored 
People, and the adjustment of its fundamental law in 
accordance with what seemed advisable under the exist- 
ing circumstances. Alas! that what seems an unneces- 
sary alarm should have come in to disturb the serenity of 
the Diocese so rudely. At any rate, whatever may be 
the cause, the fact is that the arrival of Messrs. Harper 
and Bishop on the floor of the Convention of 1885 pre- 
cipitated a contest of which no one can see the issue, as 
to the Church in South Carolina, and prevented any 
further attempt to legislate respecting work among the 
colored people, on the line of a separate organization 
unanimously endorsed by the Convention of 1884. 

One more set of facts should be stated to make the 
summary complete for our present purposes. After the 
Convention had adjourned, the newly elected Standing 
Committee met and proceeded to organise. It was con- 
tended by some that, inasmuch as grave doubts had been 
cast upon the legality and validity of the acts of the late 
Convention, seeing that the report of the Committee on 
Clerical Credentials was not adopted, it would be advis- 
able for the Committee itself to choose or elect its 
members, so that no exception might be taken to any of 
thetr official acts. Eight of the ten members elected in 
1885, held over from the previous year, and the Consti- 
tution, Sec. 4 of Art. IX., gives the right to supply 
‘vacancies caused by death, resignation, or otherwise. 
This was done, despite the protest of the Rev. Dr. A. 
T. Porter, who contended for the legality of the late 
Convention, and the validity of its acts, as having been 
“ duly organised.” 

The view taken by a large majority of the Clergy at 
the late Convention was, that as Presbyters of the 
Church, holding her Commission, they are entitled, 
virtute offictz, to seats and votes in the Diocesan Coun- 
cil; that they represent, not their parishes, but their 
Order, and consequently, by virtue of this fact primarily, 
they were unwilling to submit the question of their 
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ition s to ie Sasisinn a the Cue ention. The ™ ap- 
plicable to all such bodies is that each house is the 
judge of the qualifications of its members. Though, 
for the sake of convenience, Clergy and Laity in Conven- 
tion sit as ove house, yet in reality and in the contem- 
plation of their fundamental law, they are ¢wo houses, 
for whenever it is demanded, the separation actually 
takes place, and the vote is taken éy orders. This 
clearly demonstrates that when the question of qualifi- 
cations of members comes up, the Clergy have the right 
to decide on the qualifications of clerical members, and 
the laity on the qualifications of lay members, and it 
would be flying in the face of all precedent in such 
cases to take the other course, and submit the question 
of who shall be members to the Convention in its com- 
pound character, the two houses essentially distinct, de- 
liberating together for purposes of convenience. Hoff- 
man, Vinton, and Hawks, ALL sustain this position. In 
the second place, the majority of the Clergy and no in- 
considerable part of the Laity held that by virtue of the 
Constitution | Secs. 2 and 3 of Art. III.] Messrs. Harper 
and Bishop were entitled to seats in the Convention, 
though not to votes, because they had not been suffi- 
ciently long in the Diocese, and in the third place they 
held that, under the terms and provisions of Sec. 1 of 
Canon I., the Bishop could not avozd inserting in his list 
of Clergy to be submitted to the Convention the names 

of Harper and Bishop, seeing that they were “ Clergy- 
men canonically resident in the Diocese.” For the 
Clergy to have given their consent to submit to the 
Convention the question of the right of these two Pres- 
byters to seats, would have been the same in principle 
and in effect as if they had consented to submit the 
question to that body of the right of every Clergyman 
there present, from the Bishop down, because Harper 
and Bishop held the same identical commission that all 
the others held, no more but no less. Not only so but 
it was felt by the Clergy that as the constitution now 
stands, it does zo¢ exclude Colored Presbyters or any 
kind of Presbyters, provided they have the other consti- 
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tutional and canonical requisites, and that to exclude 
them it would first be necessary to change the funda 
mental law of the Diocese by inserting ‘“ white” before 
“clergyman.” Holding this commission and possessing 
the other qualifications, it was felt by the Clergy that 
unless prohibited in terms from coming into Convention 
and exercising the privileges believed to be inherent in 
the office of Presbyter, these two Colored men should 
not be excluded. In reply to this position, it was con- 
tended by some that the right to a seat and a vote in 
Church Councils was zo¢ inherent in the office of Pres- 
byter. It is proposed now to give the argument for the 
affirmative of the question, in so far as the very meagre 
and incomplete library to which the writer has access 
will allow. 

1. Hatch, in the Bampton Lectures for 1880, speak- 
ing of the organisation of the early church, in the chap- 
ter on ‘“ Presbyters,” states that the system of govern- 
ment by heads of families, or the seniors of a tribe, is 
found to have been in existence in many parts of the 
world and especially in Palestine, long before the Chris- 
tian era; that the administration of justice and of local 
affairs was there in the hands of the ‘“ Elders” of the 
several localities, who formed a ‘synedrion” or local 
court: that this institution was so intimately interwoven 
with Jewish life, that the Jews carried it with them into 
the countries of the dispersion ; that there was thus in 
the Jewish communities, not only in Palestine but outside 
it, to which in the first instance the Apostles addressed 
themselves, a council of Elders. And since the several 
communities were independent of each other, there was 
no reason why, when a community had as a whole ac- 
cepted Christianity, its internal organisation should be 
changed: that consequently there is a presumption that 
the Judzo-Christian communities continued to be gov- 
erned by councils of elders ; that a similar institution ex- 
isted in the contemporary Gex?éz/e world, out of which 
was developed the governing council of Presbyters in 
Gentile churches; that these councils exercised d7scz- 
pline in church matters and “ consensual jurisdiction ” 
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iene een Christian and Christian, in matters of dispute, 
instead of the parties going to the law courts to settle 
such matters ; that these functions of the primitive coun- 
cil of Presbyters came to be modified in the lapse of 
time, chiefly ‘by two circumstances: (1) The discipline 
possible in a small community was impossible in a 
larger, and inthe stern fight for Christian doctrine a 
lessening stress came to be laid upon Christian morality ; 
(2) the recognition of Christianity by the state, (a) nar- 
rowed the border-line between the church and the world, 
(b) tended to limit ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

From this carefully expressed summary of the evi- 
dence respecting the powers of Presbyters in the primi- 
tive Church this fact clearly appears, viz.: that in the 
very conception and institution of the office itself in- 
hered the powers of legislation and discipline; and, as 
I will proceed to show, they have never passed away 
from the possessors. Riddle, in his Chrzstzan Anteque- 
tzes, speaking of Presbyters, says: ‘‘ This name has been 
given in the Christian Church to persons who exercise 
the offices of governing and teaching.” 

Mason on Episcopacy (p. 114), says, ‘that the term 
(ruler) which both Paul and Peter apply to the of- 
fice of Presbyters, undoubtedly expresses the power of 
government, and that “‘by instructing them ow they 
were to govern the Church, the Apostle has decided 
that the ower of government was committed to them.” 
Reinforce this fact by the other, no less clear, that from 
the very first Presbyters did actually exercise the power 
of government, in conjunction with the Apostles them- 
selves, and the proof is conclusive, that such a power 
was inxherently theirs. It was never conferred upon 
them, because originally and inherently theirs. [Hooker 


Ec. Pol., bk. vii., c. 7, 1], says: 


Touching the next point, how Bishops fogether with Presbyters have 
used to govern the Churches which were under them: it is by Zonaras 
somewhat plainly and at large declared, that the Bishop had his seat 
on high in the Church above the residue which were present; that a 
number of Presbyters did a/ways there assist him; and that in the 
oversight of the people those Presbyters were after a sort the Bishop's 
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coadjutors, The Bishop avd Presbyters who together with him gov- 
erned the Church, are for the most part by Ignatius joint/y men- 
tioned. 


But why multiply these quotations? It is asserted 
without fear of successful contradiction that, according 
to the records of primitive and ancient times, there 
never assembled a council of the Christian Church, 
whether local or metropolitan, or provincial or gen- 
eral, in which Presbyters, one or more, did not take part 
with the Bishops in the legislation then and there had, 
without any question being made as to their inherent 
and intrinsic right, as an Order, to sit and vote in such 
assemblies. Even in the college of Cardinals the order 
of priest or Presbyter finds a numerous representation, 
and in the great Vatican Council of 1870 it had a rep- 
resentation to the number of 75 or more in the persons 
of the Abbots, Vicar-generals, and Cardinal-presbyters 
there assembled, along with most reverend Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops. 

The objection has been urged that in the Convoca- 
tions of the Church of England only comparatively few 
out of the whole number of Presbyters in the realm have 
seats, and hence it is inferred that Presbyters cannot be 
said to have a right, as such, to seats and votes in 
Church Councils. The reply to this is easy. How 
would it be possible to assemble 21,000 persons in a 
legislative assembly? Manifestly impossible as it is, it 
is equally manifest that since so many cannot be present, 
in person, the principle of representation must be re- 
sorted to to accomplish the desired end. Now who are 
entitled to ve-presentation ? Those only who are en- 
titled to be fresent, if it were possible. To have a 
right to be re-presented, one must have a previous right 
to be present, for that is the basis of all representation. 
Hence, not because of the absence of the inherent rzghz 
to be present, but by reason of the physical impossibility 
of assembling such a vast number of persons in legisla- 
tive convention, are so many Presbyters of the Church 
of England absent from its Convocations. 

But, it has been said, ‘‘ We have a Constitution, and 
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we cannot go >: rua of that to dewaee aks primary seed 
fundamental propositions as those submitted.” At the 
Convention of 1876, in the report on the admission of 
S. Mark’s Church into union with the Convention, made 
by Messrs. E. McCrady, R. S. Trapier, and W. F. Col- 
cock, the following language is used: 


The Constitution of one Diocesan Convention proves that our 
Church (sic), in organising them, recognises no inherent rights, se- 
cured by the word of Gop, to either clergy or laity, to control our 
judgment and polity. Take our own Constitution. Article IL]. de- 
fines the composition of our Convention. The Bishop takes his place 
under this Article, and under no other sanction and authority, So 
every clergyman who has a seat and vote. 


Yet, Article V. of the Constitution says expressly : 

“The Bishop of the Diocese shall be ex officzo Presi- 
dent of the Convention,” and ex officio being interpreted 
is, ‘in virtue of his office.” What other place cou/d the 
Bishop take? Would he not take the place of ‘ presi- 
dent,” whether the Constitution said so or not? If the 
Bishop was the creature of the Convention, the argu- 
ment might hold good, and so likewise if clergymen 
were its creatures, but it is evident to a fair mind that 
the Constitution in this, as in other respects, is simply 
declaratory of existing and well-recognised rights—it 
does not pretend to be creating rights. 

Hoffman on this point says |ZLaw of the Church, pp. 
186, 187]: 


These propositions exhibit the extremes of opinion upon this sub- 
ject. On the one side, the mere fact of a canonical connection with 
the Diocese giving a right to every minister to a seat ; on the other, a 
connection with a parish being indispensable. 


The latter has been pressed with some very plausible 
considerations; yet it seems to me both unjust and un- 
wise. It entirely destroys the principle of the early 
Church, that ¢¢s mznisters as such form part of the 
synodal council, a principle deviated from in the qualifi- 
cations imposed upon those who have not a cure, du¢ 
not overthrown. 
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Judge Hoffman is perhaps as good authority on such 
matters as are the authors of the report above quoted. 
Bishop Kennet, in his great work on Ecclesiastical 
Synods, speaking of Provincial Councils, says: 

Diocesan synods have a better title to antiquity. The Bishop of 
each Diocese had an original right to convene his own Clergy, and 


with their advice and consent, to ordain such rules and orders as were 
proper to declare the doctrine, and regulate the discipline of their own 


body. (cee. Synods, Vol. ii., 109.) 
Van Espen, another high authority, quoted by Judge 
Hoffman [ Af. 181, 182, zote], says: 


It plainly appears that in the first ages of the Church there were 
frequent Conventions of the Bishops with their respective Clergy, as if 
in a senate. These assemblies were called Presbyteries, which at this 
day, are termed Diocesan Synods. 


Johnson, called by Judge Hoffman ‘a very learned 
author,” speaking of English Councils, states broadly 
that ‘‘it is the particular privilege of English Priests to 
have a right to sit as constituent members in provincial 
synods, and are owned in all conclusive acts to have a 
negative on the Bishops” [Vade Mecum, part 1, 
cap. 16. 

This seems clear enough both as to the rights of 
Presbyters to seats in Church Councils, and as to the 
practical identity of Diocesan Conventions with the 
Episcopal Synods of former periods of the Church, but 
with powers expressly defined and declared. 

In view of the facts cited and the legitimate logical 
deductions therefrom, it cannot be considered strange 
that the great majority of the Clergy should have felt 
themselves unable, at the late Convention of South Car- 
olina, to vote with their lay brethren on the question 
submitted. To have done so would have been to stul- 
tify themselves, and yield up one of the immemorial 
privileges of their Order. The question assumed a 
wider aspect than was necessary to cover the case of the 
two colored Presbyters, whose right to seats was chal- 
lenged. It involved, in principle, the whole subject of 
the rights of the Clergy, as such, to participate in the 
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Saddetion of Ghsle Diocesan synod, and to have denied 
that right to those two men, a right which is theirs by 
the Common law, z.¢., the immemorial custom of the 
Christian Church, and theirs also, at least upon a Arima 
facte interpretation of the Diocesan Constitution, would 
have been to deny, in principle, the same right to all 
other clergymen canonically resident. 

It is a well-known principle of construction that all 
penal or privative statutes must be strictly interpreted, 
lawyers are especially strong on this point, whenever they 
have clients who are affected by, or who are sought to 
be brought under, the provisions of such a statute. But 
in the late Convention, it was insisted by gentlemen of 
the legal profession, that the word “clergyman,” in the 
Constitution of our Diocese, must be interpreted to 
mean only and solely wu1re clergyman, because, as they 
alleged, there were none but white clergymen in the 
Diocese when the Constitution was adopted, and it was 
not contemplated that there wou/d ever be any other. 
Even if this be granted, it does not go to the merits of 
the question, for in saying, as the Diocese does, in Ar- 
ticle I. of its Constitution, ‘‘ The Church in this Diocese 
accedes to, and adopts the Constitution and Canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, and acknowledges their authority accordingly,” 
the Diocese waives the right to determine for itself 
what color of persons shall be clergymen, and is estopped 
from denying, on ¢ha¢ ground, the right of any clergy- 
man possessing the other canonical qualifications, to 
come into its Convention. Estopped, because there 
were many Colored Clergymen in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America, at the date 
of the adoption of the Diocesan Constitution, and it was 
by no means considered unlikely at that time that there 
would be, sooner or later, Colored clergymen in the Dio- 
cese. It must be conceded, therefore, that in acceding 
to, adopting, and acknowledging the authority of the 
Constitution and Canons of the Church in the United 
States, the Diocese of South Carolina yielded her right, 
if she ever had it, to determine who should or should 
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not be clergymen. But morethanthis. In recommend: 
ing, through its Standing Committee, Thaddzus Saltus, 
first, as a proper candidate for Holy Orders, then for the 
Diaconate, and then for the Priesthood, the Convention 
of South Carolina admitted the principle, which it is 
now sought by some to deny. In consenting to these 
acts of its Standing Committee, and in making no objec- 
tion when Saltus took his seat and cast his vote in Con- 
vention, the Diocese of South Carolina has alveady in- 
terpreted its own Constitution, by actions that speak 
louder than words, as zo¢ denying that the word “ cler- 
gyman,” as there used, may and does include persons of 
color as well as white men. Would the Convention 
now reverse its interpretation? Then let it alter its 
Constitution by inserting the word “white” before 
‘‘Clergymen” wherever it appears, so that there may 
remain no room for doubt that the Church in South 
Carolina desires to place itself on record, as not admit- 
ting the right of any Colored person toa seat in its Con- 
vention, and as denying that any such person, no matter 
what may be his attainments or qualifications, is worthy 
to have a voice in the government of even a small part 
of that great body which gave him his commission and 
sent him forth to exercise the office and do the work 
‘‘of a Priest in the Church of Gop.” 

Much has been said from time to time of the assumed 
mental obliquity or stupidity of the average clerical mind 
which prevents it from seeing the palpable distinction 
existing between the privileges of Church membership 
and Church government. Theassumption is purely and 
offensively gratuitous. No one is so silly as not to per- 
ceive that there is a distinction between the Church 
itself and the government of the Church. It is not 
claimed by any, so far as I am aware, that Church 
membership necessarily draws after it the right to par- 
ticipate in Church government, but it zs held that to 
exclude from participation in Church government those 
who from time immemorial have been accustomed to 
participate therein, and who, upon the face of the con- 
stitution are entitled thereto, terms must be used which 
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bare no room fer pay as tow hat i is meant, onl ‘eithe 
men must not commit themselves to one interpretation 
to-day and another to-morrow. To ask those members 
of the Convention of South Carolina who believe that 
this is the law that governs them, to violate it thus, 
is to invite them to place themselves, as it has been ex- 
pressed, ‘‘in the attitude of nullifiers or revolutionists.” 
Surely it becomes those who preach to men submis- 
sion to lawful authority and the keeping of the law of 
the land, to practise what they preach, and surely in 
so preaching and acting, the minister of CurisT in 
this Diocese would, better than by any other course, 
illustrate and vindicate the fact of his allegiance and loy- 
alty to the State and the Church in South Carolina, 
the former his political, the latter his spiritual mother. 
And such an one believes he voices the sentiments and 
opinions of many true sons of the Church when he 
says that it behooves the Convention of this Diocese 
to have a care how they dispose, or seek to dispose, 
of the question before them. It is only a part of a 
still greater and graver subject, which the whole country 
in general, and the South in particular, is called upon to 
settle, if it can. It cannot be disposed of in an off-hand 
manner, or by any short and easy method. We must 
be guided and governed by the logic of events in our 
dealings with it. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not 
down at our bidding. It confronts us civilly, politically, 
socially, and ecclesiastically, and therefore we must deal 
with it in the spirit of true patriotism and genuine Chris- 
tianity, the foundations of our civilisation. Nor can we 
afford to stand by ourselves in this matter. The ques- 
tion is too large for isolated or individual action ;—chaz 
will only complicate matters already seriously involved 
and intricate. Yet it should be said that according 
to the unanimous vote of the Convention of 1884, as 
referred to, there is not a single clergyman in the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina, who is not in favor of a separate 
ecclesiastical organisation for the Colored People, du¢ 
there ts nothing now to organise. 1 believe we would 
all to-day advocate a separate organisation if there were 
31 
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any manne’ to go upon, , but we is such a thing pos- 
sible in the absence of material? With this fact un- 
derstood, I mean the readiness of the Clergy to unite 
with the laity in effecting such an organisation just so 
soon as it is practicable, c cannot the Church in South 

Carolina carry these two Colored Presbyters for the 
present, all parties understanding and agreeing that we 
and they will part in peace when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself? Surely this is a reasonable and moderate 
request for brethren to make of brethren. It is useless 
to conceal the fact that very grave apprehensions are 
felt by Clergy and Laity alike as to what will be sought 
to be done at the next Diocesan Convention. The 
Clergy do not desire to drzve or force anybody, but 
neither will they consent to ée driven or forced. To do 
so would be to sacrifice their manhood and their Chris- 
tian liberty, and to become pliant and subservient in- 
struments for doing the bidding of their masters. No 
clergyman who has any regard for his office and work 
could consent to such a thing, nor would laymen desire 
to have any such man minister tothem. If, then, as the 
laity claim, the Clergy should be willing for the sake of 
peace to yield somewhat to ¢heér wishes in this matter, 
is it unreasonable to suggest the obvious mutuality of 
that principle, and to ask that some concessions be made 
to meet our views and convictions on a subject that con- 
cerns us quite as much as it does them ? 

Would not any action short of the sacrifice of princi- 
ple, which does not enter into this branch of the question, 
be better than to have the Clergy arrayed against the 
Laity, and the Laity against the Clergy, as was so much 
the case at the late convention? This may seem to be 
special pleading, intended for the ear of the Church in 
South Carolina rather than an exposition of the subject 
for the benefit of the Church at large, but it is desirable 
that Churchmen everywhere should be informed of the 
actual difficulties and apprehensions of their brethren in 
this Diocese, so that having a knowledge of the facts, 
they may be the better prepared to unite with us in the 
settlement of a great question which confronts the Body 
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net we all are neaiete. There are some of us, 
even in South Carolina, who believe in the necessity for 
the measured working of every part of the Body in order 
that it may make increase unto the edifying of itself in 
love, and who agree with S. Paul in the doctrine, “that 
there should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another.” 

It would make this article, already over-long, too great a 
tax upon the patience of the readers of the Rrview, to dis- 
cuss the other questions suggested by the history given 
at the outset. To suggest them is all that m: ry be done. 

1. Does the omission to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee on Clerical Credentials, draw into question the very 
organisation of the Convention itself? Is not the Con- 
vention, according to the Constitution, ‘“‘ duly organised ”’ 
when the secretary reports a quorum of both orders 
present? (See the first ground of “ protest” above.) 

2. Does not the line of action laid down by the Con- 
vention of 1884, and unanimously endorsed by it, promise 
better results in reference to work among the colored 
people, than any that can possibly flow from turning 
from the main question to a collateral issue, and that 
issue one sought to be determined not on its merits, but 
by parliamentary points and hair-splitting technicalities ? 
Mr. Benet’s resolution embraced two distinct subject- 
matters. The first part of it contemplated the turning 
of the two colored Presbyters out of Convention, and the 
second part contemplated the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report on the right or wrong of such a course. 
To decapitate a man and then proce ed to inquire whether 
the act was legal and right, seems a strange method 
indeed. To the credit of the Convention the proposition 
failed. Had it prevailed, Judge Lynch would have been 
fain to confess himself outdone. 

3. What is the relation of the Diocese to the General 
Convention, and within what limits must the Diocese act 
when such a question as this is remitted by the General 
Convention to the Dioceses, with the emphatic declara- 
tion that each Diocese has full authority to act in the 
premises without the intervention of the General Con- 
vention ? Joun KersHaw. 














DID CHRIST RISE FROM THE DEAD ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK?* 


HIS is a startling question to be seriously raised in this 
nineteenth century, in the face of the universal belief 
of Christians hitherto and the plain testimony of all the 
earliest witnesses from the time of the fact itself. Yet 
it has been raised among those who hold that the Sev- 
enth-day Sabbath is the only one binding upon Chris- 


* A prominent clergyman of the Church authorised us to offer $50 for the best reply 
to an article in the July number of the Out/ook, ‘The ofier was made in the Church 
Press of September 5. A large number of MSS. were received, and from them the 
committee selected this article. We quote here the greater part of the article in 
the Outlook, to enable our readers to more fully comprehend the subject, and its 
treament, in this reply (ED.) : 

** Matthew xxvii. 62, says: ‘ Now the next day that followed the day of the Prep- 
aration,’ etc. ; Maré xv. 42, ‘And now when even was come, because it was the 
Preparation, that is, tte day before the Sabbath ;’ Luke xxiii, 53, 54, ‘ And that day 
(of the crucifixion) was the Preparation, and the Sabbath drew on;’ Yohn xix. 14, 
‘And i¢ was the Preparation of the Passover.’ See also Yohn xix. 31, 42. Here, 
then, we have it expressly stated that the Lorp Jesus was crucified and buried ona 
Preparation day ; second, that that day was the day before the Sabbath; and third, 
that it was the day before the Passover, Now, by turning to Zev, xxili. 5-7, we can 
see at once what the above Scriptures teach us, ‘In the fourteenth day of the first 
month at even is the Lorb’s passover, And on THE FIFTEENTH DAY of the same 
month is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lorp. Seven days ye must eat un- 
leavened bread, In the first day [the 15th] ye shall have an holy convocation, YE 
SHALL DO NO SERVILE WORK THEREIN.’ This, then, was ¢e Sabbath day—the 
‘high day’ [HoAn xix. 31] of which the day on which Jesus was crucified was the 
Preparation. It was the Passover Sabbuth which occurred once a year—the 15th 
day of the first month, and consequently was a ‘ highday.’ The Passover supper was 
eaten in the night—the night of the 14th day—the lamb having been slain on the 
sunset line between the 13th and 14th days of the first month, according to Ex, xii, 
6 (margin) and Deut. xvi. 5,6. ‘Thou shalt sacrifice the Passover at even, at the 
going down of the sun.’ Then the Lorp Jesus having eaten the Passover supper 
with his disciples according to its Divine appointment, he was betrayed and arrested 
the same #/gA¢, and was crucified and buried next day—the 14th day still—and thus 
literally fulfilled that in his own person of which the Passover lamb was so beautiful a 
type. We find, then, that in the week in which our blessed Lorn was crucified, 
there were two Sabbaths—the yearly Passover Sabbath, and the weekly Sabbath, and 
we have proved beyond any question or doubt, that the Lorp Jesus was crucified, 
not on Friday—the day before the weekly Sabbath—but on the day before the Pass- 
over Sabbath. And so we have the weekly Sabbath and its preparation day, and 
also the Passover Sabbath and z¢s preparation day, and CHRIsT crucified and buried 
a little before sundown on the latter day, This, then, without any manner of doubt 
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tians, and that the observance of Sunday in its stead 
owes its origin to the decree of the Emperor Constan- 
tine. In support of this general position, it is maintained 
by some, that Curist rose from the dead on the evening 
of the Sabbath, when the first day of the week was draw- 
ing near. Such is the position of Mr. E. Ronayne, who 
was converted to the Seventh-day Sabbath view, in an 
attempt to enlighten certain Seventh-day Baptists as to 
the truth of the generally accepted doctrine. His argu- 
ment to show that Curist rose on the evening of the 
Sabbath, which is the only question we here discuss, was 
reprinted in the Church Press, and so given to the read- 
ers of the Cuurcu Review. We wish to treat the ques- 
tion with the utmost candor and fairness, and we hope 


or disputation, takes us back to WEDNESDAY, and clearly establishes the fact that 
CHRIST was buried on the evening of that day a little before sundown, and conse- 
quently, according to his own prophecy and teaching, that Ae rose from the dead a 
little before sundown on the seventh day, or the Sabbath, and mot on the first day of 
the week, or Sunday, as is commonly taught. ; E 
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“In the foregoing diagrams the double lines represent sunset /ines—when one day 
ended and the next began. x. xvi. 26-30, Lev. xxiii. 32. 

‘*PS. The Passover slain between the two evenings, x. xii. 6, Deut. xvi. 5, 6. 

**PA, Passover Supper eaten by CHRIST and disciples, according to £x, xii, 8. 

**PReb. Crucifixion of CHRIST on the Preparation of the Passover Sabbath, 
Mark xv. 42. 

** PSA. Passover Sabbath on the 15th day. Lev, xxiii. 6, 7. 
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to convince any candid mind, even Mr. Ronayne himself 
and those who think with him, if truth is their only ob- 
ject, of the correctness of the doctrine they have been 
led to reject. 

If we correctly understand Mr. Ronayne, the propo- 
sitions and assumptions which underlie or form his argu- 
ment are these: 

1. That the Passover was a Sabbath, in the full sense 
of the word. 

2. That the Preparation day spoken of in the Gospels 
was not the day before the Weekly Sabbath, but the day 
before the Passover. 

3. That therefore there might be ¢wo Sabbaths in the 
Passover Week; the Passover itself and the Weekly 


Sabbath. 


‘“* PR. Preparation of the weekly Sabbath, 

*©WSA. The weekly Sabbath, 

‘*B. The time of Curist’s burial. 

*€R. The time of his resurrection, 

** The Black Block, The time that Curist lay in the sepulchre. Matt. xii. 40. 

**It will be seen from the first diagram above given that CHRIST was buried on 
Wednesday evening a little before sundown, and that he rose on Saturday evening, 
the seventh day or Sabbath, a little before sundown: and having thus lain in the 
grave three days and three nights, that he rose after three days, and yet that he rose 
om the third day ; and so we have the most overwhelming proof of the resurrection, 
and the most beautiful and remarkable fulfilment of CHRIsT’s own prophecy, that 
can possibly be given, while according to the popular belief, as seen in the second 
diagram, we have neither one nor the other, but CHRIST is made to have risen in the 
night—even the night of the second day. 

**So much, mainly, for the crucifixion and burial of CHRIST; we now come to his 
resurrection, In Afa?¢t. xxviii. 1-7, we read as follows: ‘ /# the end of the Sabbath,’ 
or, as the Revised Version has it, ‘late on the Sabbath day,’ ‘as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre, and behold there had been a great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lorp descended from heaven and came and rolled back the stone from the door and 
satuponit. . . . Andthe angel answered and said untothe women, Fear not ye, 
for I know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. /e is not here, for he is risen, 
as he said. Come see the place where the Lorp lay; and go quickly and tell his dis- 
ciples that he ts risen from the dead,’ etc. Now here we have the clearest possible 
statement of the time when CHRIST rose from the dead, ‘In the end of the Sab- 
bath,’ as the first day of the week drew om, the two Marys came and found the 
sepulchre empty. But when did the Sabbath end and the first day of the week 
begin? Let the Ho_y GuHost who inspired Matthew to write this narrative answer 
the question. Lev, xxiii, 32: *‘ From even unto even shall ye celebrate your Sabbath,’ 

‘* The Sabbath, therefore, according to Gop’s testimony, ended in the evening-— 
the evening of the seventh day [Ex, xx. 10}, and the first day of the week immediately 
began on the same evening. The two Marys came to see the sepulchre, then, on the 
evening of Saturday—the seventh day—just as the Sabbath was ended, and the first 
day of the coming week drawing on, and they found the sepulchre empty —the LorpD 
Jesus having risen from the dead some time before they came, Nothing in Scripture 
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4. That a Preparation and Passover, and a Prepara- 
tion and Weekly Sabbath, in succession, did actually 
occur in Passion Week. 

5. That the “three days and three nights” during 
which Curist was to be “in the heart of the earth” 
must mean that there were 72 hours between His Burial 


and Resurrection. 

6. That oYé cabGarav [MZatt. xxvill.] must mean “ late 
in the Sabbath,” and that THEN CuRIST arose. 

7. That rq émwoxorvoy eis uiav oab6aror, in the same 
verse, means ‘‘as the first day of the week drew on,” 
instead of ‘ began to dawn.” 

8. That there are six discrepancies between the ac- 
counts of S. Matthew and S. Mark, which prove that 
there were Two visits of the women, separated by the 
night, at least 11 hours apart. 

Let us carefully examine each one of these statements, 


is clearer than this; and hence without the slightest room for disputation or doubt, 
CHRIST rose from the dead, not om Sunday morning a little before sunup, as is 
falsely believed, but o#” Sabbath evening a little before sundown, And now we turn 
to Mark xvi. 1-g: ‘And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome, had bought sweet spices, that they might come 
and anoint him. And very car/y in the morning, the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulchre a¢ the rising of the sun,’ etc. 

** Now the question arises, Do Matthew and Mark speak of the same time, and are 
they both relating the same facts? If they are, how can the following contradictions 
be reconciled ? 

‘*In Matthew, there are but two women. In Mark, there are three women. 

‘* In Matthew, there is an earthquake. In Mark, there is mo earthquake, 

‘In Matthew, there isa guard. In Mark, there is one. 

‘* In Matthew, an angel is sitting outside. In Mark, an angel is inside. 

“In Matthew, the two women do not enter the sepulchre. In Mark, the three 
women do enter the sepulchre. 

‘*In Matthew, the two women see Jesus, hear his voice, and hold him by the feet 
in worship. In Mark, the three women neither see, nor hear, nor touch him. 

“* Now here are six discrepancies which can by no possible means be reconciled, if 
Matthew and Mark relate the same occurrences as happening at the same time. But 
they do mot, as any one can clearly see by a little careful reading of what both say. 
Matthew relates what occurred ‘in the end of the Sabbath,’ that is, in the evening 
about sundown, while Mark relates what occurred on the following morning about 
sunup ; so that there were at least eleven hours between the two visits of the women 
to the sepulchre, and hence there is no contradiction whatever. But if the resurrection 
took place on Sunday morning, then Matthew and Mark can by no means be recon- 
ciled. But ‘ Mark’s ¢4ree women went to the sepulchre while the sun was rising, 
and Matthew’s two women went just after the last sunset,’ and hence there are no 
contradictions to be reconciled, but it is emphatically stated that the resurrection 
occurred on the seventh day, or Sabbath, and hence there is now a double reason for 
observing that day as the day of rest, while there is no Scriptural warrant whatever 
for observing Sunday.” 
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and see whether they are in accordance with the Script- 
ures. 

I. On the truth of the first proposition the three fol- 
lowing mainly depend. The statement itself has an 
innocent and familiar look, since it is held by many 
learned and orthodox writers. And although, even if it 
be accepted, the truth of the three following propositions 
does by no means zecessarzly follow, yet without it, they 
would scarcely have been suggested or maintained. But 
as the appeal must be to the Bible, let us search out 
what it teaches on the point. 

The Hebrew word Sabbath (shadéath) is applied to 
no other pay than the Weekly Sabbath, with the single 
exception of the annual Day of Atonement. This day, 
like the Weekly Sabbath, was called ‘a Sabbath of rest,” 
[ Levztecus xvi. 31, Xxili. 32]; and on it, as on that, “No 
MANNER Of work” was to be done [xvi. 29-34, xxili. 26- 
32]. Another Hebrew word shadbéathon, derived from 
the former, occurs only 11 times, and is never applied, 
by itself, to the Weekly Sabbath, or the Day of Atone- 
ment ; but only in the phrase ‘“‘ Sabbath of rest,” skadbath 
shabbaton. It is thus usually translated vest, dvanavors ; 
but in the three instances where it occurs by itself, it is 
rendered in our version ‘‘a Sabbath,” though the Greek 
still has dvamavoig.. The Revised Version uniformly ren- 
ders it ‘solemn rest” [Zevz¢zcus xxiii. 24, 39 twice]. In 
these three instances the term shadéathon is applied to 
the Feast of the Trumpets, on the first day of the seventh 
month, and to the first and last days of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, on the 15 and 22 of the same month. 
On these days ‘‘no SERVILE work” was to be done [ Ze- 
vilicus XXiil. 25, 35, 36]; but on the Weekly Sabbath 
and the Atonement, ‘‘ No work,” or “‘ NO MANNER of work” 
was to be done. Of the first and seventh days of Un- 
leavened Bread, following the Passover, and on the 
Feast of First-Fruits, or Pentecost,it is also commanded 
‘Ye shall do no seRviLeE work therein” [ xxiii. 7, 8, 21], 
though neither of them is called even a shabbathon. 
The same distinction is observed elsewhere, when these 
days are spoken of; as in Numbers xxviii. 18, 25, 26, 
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Xxix. i, 12, 35, ‘(MO SERVILE WORK;” compared with 
xxix. 7, ““NOT ANY work,” on the Day of Atonement. 
On the Weekly Sabbath it was unlawful even to kindle 
a fire, or to gather sticks; and death was the penalty of 
violation [EH 2odus xxxv. 2, 3, Numbers xv. 32-6]; thus 
prohibiting the preparation of food on that day. But of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, on the contrary, it is 
said, ‘In the first day there shall be an holy convoca- 
tion, and in the seventh day there shall be an holy con- 
vocation to you; no manner of work shall be done in 
them, save that which every man must eat, that only 
may be done of you [Z2odus xii. 16]. 

Thus we find that the first day of Unleavened Bread, 
or 15 day of the first month, is never called a Shaé- 
bath, as the Day of Atonement is, nor even a Shadbda- 
thon ; but it is classed with those secondary days of 
rest, on which no sERVILE work was to be done, in dis- 
tinction from the Weekly Sabbath, on which xo man- 
ner of work was to be done, upon penalty of death. 
Thus Mr. Ronayne’s only argument that this day was a 
Sabbath falls to the ground, having no support in 
Scripture. 

But it is maintained by many, on the authority of 
Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud, that in the reckoning 
of the Sheaf-day and the Pentecost in Levztzcus xxiii. 
the phrase “the morrow after the Sabbath” means the 
16 of Nisan, the first month, and the 6 of Sivan, the 
third month, respectively, instead of the first day of the 
week, in both cases. Is this statement consistent with 
the computation ordered in the chapter itself? Immedi- 
ately after the rule for the feast of the Passover and of Un- 
leavened Bread [verses 5-8], the rule for the Sheaf-day 
is given thus: ‘‘ When ye be come into the land which 
I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then 
ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest 
unto the Priest; and he shall wave the sheaf before the 
Lorp, to be accepted for you; ox the morrow after the 
Sabbath the Priest shall wave it” [verses 10, 11]. 
After further directions for the Sheaf-day, the rule for 
reckoning the Pentecost is given thus: ‘And ye shall 
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count unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath, from 
the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering ; 
seven Sabbaths shall be complete: even unto ¢he mor- 
vow after the seventh Sabbath ye shall number fifty 
days” [verses 15, 16]. In the third verse of this 
chapter the Weekly Sabbath is expressly set at the 
head of all ‘the feasts of the Lorp” [verse 2]. The 
next mention of the Sabbath is in the 11 and 16 
verses, as above quoted, and they naturally refer to 
the same Weekly Sabbath, unless there is some in- 
dication to the contrary. But suppose that ‘‘the Sab- 
bath” in the 11 verse could possibly mean the 15 
day of the month, what could be the meaning of the 
‘SEVEN SABBATHS” which were to be counted from that 
date to the Pentecost? The Passover season lasted 
only ‘“‘seven days” [verse 6], and from this time to 
Pentecost there was no other festival—no Sabbath—but 
the Weekly Sabbath. To avoid this difficulty, it is said 
that Sabbath in verses 15 and 16 means a week. But 
in no other place in the Old Testament has the word 
such a meaning. Even in the New Testament, where 
the Greek form of the word is so used in such phrases 
as wia oabbatwr, “the first day of the week,” it always 
denotes a regular week, ending with the Sabbath. The 
Hebrew has a separate word for a vague week, or any 
period of seven days, shkebua, ibdouds. If, then, the 
word Sabbath in these verses be taken to mean a “‘ week” 
in the only sense it will bear, ‘‘the morrow after the 
seventh Sabbath” must still be the first day of the 
week. 

There are distinctions in the method of dating the 
series of feasts in this chapter, which establish the same 
result. The chapter is a calendar, or complete sum- 
mary, of all the Hebrew feasts. It may be tabulated 
in the order of the text, thus: 
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THE FEASTS OF THE LORD, vs. 2. 





Mo. Day. Lev. xxiii 
The SABBATH, a ee ‘*Sabbath of rest.” | 3 
The Passover, I 14 } 5 
Unleavened Bread, I 15-21 6 
Sheaf-day, morrow after the Sabbath il 
Pentecost, morrow after the 7 Sab. | 16 
Trumpets, 7 I | | 24 
ATONEMENT, 7 10 “‘Sabbath of rest.” | 27 
Tabernacles, 7 15-22 | 34 





Here it will be seen that all the feasts except the Sab- 
bath, and the Sheaf-day, and the Pentecost, are ex- 
pressly assigned to certain days of the month. Why, 
then, if the Sheaf-day and the Pentecost always fell on 
certain days of the month, was the regular series inter- 
rupted by the change in the method of dating? The 
obvious answer is, “that they depended on the W eekly 
Sabbath in the seven days of Unleavened Bread, which 
could not be fixed to any one day of the month. But 
these two feasts always fell on ‘‘the morrow after the 
Sabbath,” that is, on ¢he first day of the week. Herein 
we see beautiful types of Curist, who, as ‘the First- 
fruits from the dead,” arose on ‘‘the morrow after the 
Sabbath” in Passover week; and on the feast of Pente- 
cost following, ‘‘the morrow after the seventh Sabbath,’ 
sent down His Hoty Sprit upon the Apostles, and gath- 
ered in the first-fruzts of the complete harvest of His 
Church. Thus was the Lorp’s Day of the Gospel Dis- 
pensation shadowed forth in the very midst of the Law. 

But after the first Christian Pentecost, the Rabbinical 
Jews would naturally seek to avoid this telling coinci- 
dence; yet the Baithusians and Karaite Jews, or Script- 
urists, have continuously maintained the strict and 
natural interpretation of the law.* 

II. The second proposition asserts that the Prepara- 
tion day, spoken of in the Gospels, was not the day be- 


* In this they have been followed, among others, by Abp. Usher [Patrick’s Com., 
Lev. xxiii.], Bonar [Com., do.], Henry [Com., Josh.v. 11], Fuerst [Heb. Lex., Shaé- 
bath], Jarvis [Introd. Hist. Ch., 478-80]. See Smith [Bible Dic., s. v.], Pente- 
cost ; McClintock’s Cyc., do.; Schaff [Hist. Apos, Church], p. 194, rst ed. 
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fore the W eekly Sabbath, but ‘he pam belwe the Pass- 
over. There is no ground for believing that any special 
preparation day was instituted or observed in Old Tes- 
tament times. But in regard to the Weekly Sabbath, it 
was expressly ordered at the time of its renewed en- 
forcement, that the manna for that day’s sustenance 
should be gathered on the szx¢h day | Exodus xvi. 5, 22] ; 
and afterward it was expressly commanded, “ Ye shall 
kindle no fire throughout your habitations upon the Sab- 
bath day” [Z£ xodUus XXXV. 3|; so that the preparation 
of food was necessarily to be made the day before. No 
such law applied to the Passover; but, on the contrary, 
such work was expressly permitted on the first and 
seventh days of Unleavened Bread, which were the 
chief days | Zxodus xii. 16]. Therefore, when we read 
of the Preparation day in the Gospels, we have good 
reason to understand it of the sixth day of the week. 
And this is made certain by what we read there. 

For S. Luke, after relating the Burial of Christ, says, 
“And that day was the Preparation, and the Sabbath 
drew on” [xxiii. 54]. Now as we have shown that the 
Sabbath can be no other than the Weekly Sabbath, the 
Preparation day must needs be the szx¢h day of the 
week. So in the next verse but one, he relates that 
the women “rested the Sabbath day, according to the 
commandment” [56]. The reference is clearly — to the 
Fourth Commandment. The very next words bring us 
to the first day of the week. ‘But upon the first ‘day 
of the week, very early in the morning, they came unto 
the sepulchre” [xxiv. 1]. Here we have the Prepara- 
tion, the Sabbath, and the First day of the week closely 
linked together, without the possibility of any interval 
between them. 

S. Mark’s testimony is the same. Introducing this 
account of the Burial, he says, ‘‘ And now when the even 
was come, because it was the Preparation, that is, the 
day before the Sabbath, npoodbbaroy” |xv. 42]. And 
immediately after the account of the Burial, he continues, 
‘“‘ And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought sweet 
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spices, that they might come and anoint Him. And 
very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulchre” [xvi. 1, 2]. Here is the 
same inseparable linking together of the Preparation 
and the Sabbath and the First day of the week, as 
in S. Luke. 

In S. Matthew we have the same close order; for 
after giving his account of the Burial, he proceeds: 
‘“Now the next day that followed the day of the Prep- 
aration, the chief priests and Pharisees came together 
unto Pilate” [xxvil. 62]. Having stated the result of this 
interview, he immediately adds: ‘‘In the end of the 
Sabbath, as it began to dawn tow ame the first day of the 
week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre” [xxvii. 1]. Whatever be the special 
meaning of these words, it is clear that the Sabbath 
is set between the Preparation and the First day of the 
week, without any break; therefore by the Preparation 
he means the szx¢h day of the week. 

S. John also closely associates the Preparation with 
the Sabbath. Having related the death of Curist he con- 
tinues: ‘‘ The Jews therefore, because it was the Prep- 
aration, that the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the Sabbath day (for that Sabbath was an high 
day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, 
and that they might be taken away” [xix. 31]. Then 
having related how Joseph and Nicodemus prepared 
the body of Jesus for burial in a new sepulchre, he con- 
tinues: ‘“ There laid they Jesus therefore, because of the 
Jews’ Preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand. But (dé) on the first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the 
sepulchre ” [xix. 42, xx. 1]. Here it is plain that this 
Sabbath day (called ‘an high day,” weyddn, since it was 
the Sabbath which fell in Passover week, and from 
which were reckoned the Sheaf-day and the Pentecost), 
was a Weekly Sabbath, immediately preceding the first 
day of the week, as in the other Gospels ; and its prep- 
aration was therefore the szx‘# day. Now it was a few 
hours earlier than the Burial, on this same day, just 
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before Pilate pee up > Jusvs to be crucified, that 
S. John says, ‘And it was the Preparation of the Pass- 
over, and about the sixth hour” [xix. 14]. This is Mr. 
Ronayne’s proof that the Preparation was the day before 
the Passover. But if this were so, S. John would be 
irreconcilable with himself, and with the other Evangel- 
ists, as well as with what we learn from the Old Testa- 
ment, that there were no Sabbath days but the Weekly 
Sabbath and the Atonement. Now “the Preparation 
of the Passover” does not necessarily mean the Prep- 
aration for the Passover, or éefore it, as is assumed. 
The genitive in Greek has a much wider scope. It may 
simply mean the Preparation de/ongzng to the Passover. 
This is a common meaning of the genitive | W2ner's 
Gram., § 30, 1|; and consistency in the narrative re- 
quires this meaning rather than the other. 

Thus a careful examination of all the passages in 
which the word occurs shows that the Preparation day 
was the day before the Sabbath, or the szxth day of the 
week. 

III. The third proposition, that there might be /wo 
Sabbaths in Passover week is thus shown to have no 
foundation. The only week in which two Sabbaths 
could occur, was that in which the day of Atonement fell. 

IV. The fourth proposition, that a Preparation day 
and Passover, and a Preparation day and Weekly Sab- 
bath, in succession, did actually occur in Passion Week, 
is assumed without proof, unless it be that thus only 
‘three days and three nights ” can be made out between 
the Burial and the Resurrection of Curist. The Cruci- 
fixion and Burial are thus thrown back to the evening of 
Wednesday, or the fourth day of the week, and the Re- 
surrection is made to fall at the same hour on the Sab- 
bath day. But as the Jews in such cases always counted 
every portion of a day before or after sunset, Mr. Ro- 
nayne’s scheme would make the Resurrection, by their 
method of reckoning, to fall on the fourth day from the 
Burial, instead of ‘ ‘the third day,” as so often testified. 

V. This brings us to the fifth proposition, that the 
‘three days and three nights,” during which Curist was 
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to be ‘‘in the heart of the earth,” must mean that there 
were seventy-two hours between His Burial and Resur- 
rection. The words of Curist are these: ‘As Jonas 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly; 
so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth” [Matthew xii. 40]. ‘This 
single passage is made to rule the interpretation of the 
many others in which it is stated that the Resurrection 
of Curist was on “the third day,” or “after three 
days,” from the Crucifixion. But the induction of par- 
ticulars from each of the four Gospels, which we have 
already made under Section II., clearly demonstrates 
that the crucifixion was toward the end of Prepara- 
tion day, that the next day was the Weekly Sabbath, 
and that the Resurrection was on the morrow after, or 
the first day of the week. The Resurrection was thus, 
strictly speaking, on ‘the third day ” from the Death and 
Burial, though sometimes spoken of also as “after three 
days;’’ and thus the two expressions are made equiv- 
alent. So Josephus says that ‘each of the twenty-four 
courses of priests ministered to Gop ezght days, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath” | Axzéz., vii., xiv., 7|. But if the 
first course officiated two successive Sabbaths, the next 
one could not in their eight days. The “eight days” 
can only be made out by counting both Sabbaths, at the 
beginning and the end, though the real interval was 
exactly a week. We have, moreover, a very pertinent 
example of this mode of speech in S. A/atthew's Gospel, 
in the very part of the history we are considering. When 
the chief Jews came to Pilate to ask for a watch, they 
said, ‘“‘ Sir, we remember that that Deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, After three days | will rise again. 
Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure 
until ¢he third day, lest his disciples come by night and 
steal him away” [AZatthew xxvii. 63, 64). To cover 
the time named, ‘after three days,” they are content 
with a guard over the sepulchre “ u#tz/ the third day.” 
This last is the prevailing expression in reference to 
the Resurrection of Curist, occurring no less than thir- 
teen times in the New Testament; while the other oc- 
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curs twice, once only by our Lorp Himself | Matthew 
viii. 31]. Now, if our Lorp, when He spoke of being 
three days and three nights in the ‘ heart of the earth,” 
referred to the same period between His death and 
resurrection, we must needs understand the expression 
as equivalent to the others, “after three days,” or on 
“the third day.” 

But it would be difficult to Arove that “in the heart 
of the earth” means the same as zz the sepulchre. The 
parallel between the case of Jonah and that of Curist 
would suggest otherwise. For Jonah indeed went down 
into the depth of the seas, as it were “to the bottoms 
of the mountains” [ Yonah ii. 3, 6|; but the sepulchre 
was near the surface of the earth. Yet Jonah, in refer- 
ence to his affliction during that time, says, 


I cried by reason of mine affliction unto the Lorp, 
And he heard me; 


Out of the belly of hell (Sheol) cried I, 
And thou heardest my voice [ Jonas ii. 2]. 


Yet his soul had not departed from his Mody, but he 
spoke in figurative terms, suggested by his experience, 
of his soul’s affliction. So the words, “in the heart of 
the earth,” may refer primarily to the same pit of Sheol, 
conceived to be in the lowest depths of the earth, but 
here used figuratively to describe the humiliation and 
sufferings of our Lorp. In this case, if the “ three days 
and three nights” must be understood literally, they 
would indicate the time from the Betrayal, on Thursday 
night, till the Resurrection. 

It remains, therefore, as the manifest teaching of 
Scripture, that Curist rose from the dead strictly ‘“‘ on the 
third day” from His Burial, which in popular language 
was sometimes spoken of as ‘after three days.” 

VI. The sixth proposition is, that ofé cab6ator [ A7Zat- 
thew xxviii. 1] must mean “late in the Sabbath,” and 
that THEN Curist arose. As this is the only instance in 
the Greek Bible of dé with the genitive, we cannot 
test its meaning by its Scripture use elsewhere, but must 
refer to other Greek writings. It is true, that in the 
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early euscical usage, the photon would mean ade zx the 

Sabbath, But there is a later usage, just as clearly es- 
tablished, by which it would mean after the Sabbath. 
Thus in Plutarch [c. 110 a.p.], ofé TOY baciréws Ypdrar 
means after the times of the king. So in the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, about the same time, oyé t7%> Gpas 
(deimvov) means after supper-time. Ammonius, author 
of a Harmony of the Gospels [c. 220 a.D.], expressly says, 
“Evening (<onkpa) is the hour after the setting of the 
sun; but oyé is that much after the setting (7 weta moAt- 
tis SUGews), and generally, after a long time.” So in 
Philostratus, about the same time, oYé uvotzpior is after 
the mysteries. Accordingly, this meaning is given in the 
New Testament Lexicons of Bretschneider, Parkhurst, 
and Robinson, also in Liddell & Scott [12°, 1868]. The 
same meaning is adopted in the versions of the learned 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and the French Bible (ares), 
and in the Commentaries of Bengel, Pool, Whitby, Bloom- 
field, Oldhausen, De Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Lange, Brown 
(Edinburgh), and the Speaker’s, with many others. 
We have seen by an induction of closely connected par- 
ticulars in S. AZatihew, and in S. M/ark, and in S. Luke, 
that the Resurrection was necessarily on ‘‘the first day 
of the week’—“the third day” from the Burial, which 
was on the sixth day of the week, or the Preparation. 
Now, when there are two possible meanings of a phrase, 
one which makes the author consistent with himself, and 
another which puts him at variance both with himself, 
and other writers speaking of the same thing, which of 
the two ought we to choose? There can be but one 
reasonable answer. 

VII. The seventh proposition, that ty éaupwoxotcy ets 
uiay ca6Gatov means ‘as the first day of the week drew 
on,” instead of ‘began to dawn,” is closely connected 
with the former. But the natural meaning is that which 
is given in the Authorised and most other versions. It 
is true that in S. Luke xxiii. 54, abCaror enépwoxe is 
fairly rendered ‘‘the Sabbath drew on ;” but the con- 
text clearly shows that the reference could not be to the 
morning dawn. It may rather be to the lighting of the 
32 
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Sabbath lamps before the beginning of the sacred day, 
according to the custom of the Jews, in deference to the 
law which forbade them to “kindle a fire” on the Sab- 
bath day. [See Edershetm, Life and Times of Jesus, 
i., 437; ii., 780, 616.] The verse may literally be ren- 
dered, ‘It was Preparation day, and Sabbath was light- 
ing up,” or “beginning to shine.” This was imme- 
diately after the burial. But in S. JZatthew the context 
clearly refers to the first /¢ght7ng up of the dawn. It is 
not at all likely that the women would go to the sep- 
ulchre on the Sabbath, as it is specially noted by S. 
Luke that they “rested (jov7yaoar, kept guzet) the Sab- 
bath day, according to the commandment” [xxili. 56]. 
Again, the earthquake, the descent of the angel in shin- 
ing aspect, rolling away the stone, and sitting upon it 
—if all this occurred in the daytime—must have been 
witnessed by very many; for at the Passover season 
Jerusalem and its environs were crowded with pilgrims. 
But the impression given by the narrative is, that these 
things were witnessed only by the soldiers, and perhaps 
by some of the women; which would naturally be the 
case at the very early dawn. Further, S. Luke fur- 
nishes evident testimony that the Resurrection of JEsus 
was on the first day of the week. For the women whom 
he mentions went to the sepulchre on that day [xxiv. 1], 
as is admitted by all. On that very day [vs. 13], the 
two disciples went to Emmaus, and falling in with Jesus 
without recognising Him, told Him “concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth,” that ‘‘the Chief Priests and our rulers de- 
livered Him to be condemned to death, and crucified him. * 
But we trusted that it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel; and beside all this, to-day is the third 
day since these things were done” [vs. 18-21]. But 
if the Sadéath was the third day, then this was the 
fourth. The testimony of S. Mark's Gospel is explicit, 
that Jesus, ‘“ having arisen early on the first day of the 
week, dvactas dé apwi apsty oabbarov, appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene” [xvi. 9]. Even if the last twelve 
verses of this Gospel be not accepted as a part of the 
original text, yet they are generally admitted to be of 
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very early origin, and express the universal belief of the 
times immediately following the Apostles. But the gen- 
uineness of this section has been shown in the CuuRcH 
Review of July, 1874, and the result of a careful discus- 
sion of all the evidence is, that if it was not written by 
S. Mark, it must have been written by S. Peter him- 
self. 

VIII. The last proposition is that there are six discrep- 
ancies between the accounts of S. Matthew and S. Mark, 
which prove that there were two visits of the women, 
separated by the night, at least 11 hours apart. But 
granting the utmost force to these apparent discrepancies, 
the different visits may readily have taken place in the 
morning, between the first dawn and sunrise. Neither 
of the Evangelists appears to mention a// the women 
who went to the sepulchre, but S.Zae’s Gospel implies 
that there were many [xxiii. 55, 56, compared with viii. 
1-3]. S. John mentions only Mary Magdalene, yet her 
own language, ‘“‘ WE KNow not where they have laid him,” 
implies that she was not alone. It is not to be supposed 
they all went in a body, though all bent upon the same 
errand; as that might have exposed them to molestation. 
A few, as in S. Matthew's account, may have gone in 
advance, ‘‘to see” if the way was clear, and may have 
felt the earthquake, and witnessed at a distance the angel 
roll away the stone, and the consternation of the guard. 
These may have been deterred by their astonishment 
from entering the sepulchre, but others, arriving a little 
later, and not having witnessed the same things, may 
‘ have entered, and seen two angels inside, instead of the 
one outside. The earlier party, returning immediately 
to tell the disciples what they had seen, may have met 
Jesus, while the other missed seeing Him, within a short 
time after. These things did not require an interval of 
eleven hours, or of a night. 

We may, then, sum up the meaning of the verse in S. 
Matthew [xxviii. 1], upon which the three last proposi- 
tions bear, in the following version: ‘‘ Now when Sab- 
bath was over, at the dawning unto the first day of the 
week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
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the sepulchre.” And this is the interpretation usually 
given to the Authorised Version itself. Thus the opinion 
that Curist rose from the dead in the last evening hours 
of the Sabbath, is shown to be without any real warrant 
in Scripture, and we may yet apply to Him, in a special 
respect, His title of “the bright, rHE MORNING STAR” 
[ Revelation xxiii. 16], as “having risen very early the 
first day of the week.” 

We have thus carefully examined every proposition of 
Mr. Ronayne, upon which his argument rests, and so 
far from finding them correct, we are warranted by the 
evidence in substituting for them the following four prop- 
ositions : 


I. That in the Gospels the word for Sabbath always 
means the Weekly Sabbath, or else the week ending 


with a Sabbath. 


II. That the Preparation always means the day 
before the Weekly Sabbath, or the sixth day of the 
week. 


III. That on this day our Lorp was crucified and 
buried. 


IV. That He rose from the dead at the early dawn of 
“the third day” after, being “the first day of the 
week. 


Mr. Ronayne has favored his readers with a diagram, 
which of itself proves nothing, but merely illustrates his 
conception. In return, we submit a table, every item of 
which is verified by one or more of the Evangelists, and 
which of itself will be found to prove every one of our 
four propositions. We invite to it a candid and careful 
examination. It begins with the well-defined date, the 
14 of the first month, when by the law the Passover 
lamb must be slain {| Zvodus xii. 6|, and thence follows 
the successive notes of time in the Gospels. 
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TABLE OF EVENTS FROM THE LAST PASSOVER TILL THE 
MORROW AFTER THE SABBATH. 











ae 
as Time of day. Events Matthew. Mark. Luke, John. 
14 5 |The PASSOVER must be 
a rr Ls See 26:17 I4:12 | 22:1, 7 
15 | 6 Even. Passover eaten ..| 26:20 4:17 |22:14,15|/13:1, 2 
Night. Judas went out.. = 13:30 
First cockcrow. Peter de- 
SS ae wen 14:68 
Second cockcrow. Peter 
denies agaim ........ 26:74 14:72 | 22:60 (18:27 
Day. Council met...... .. .. | 22:66 
Early. Jesus led to Pilate, 27:1 1S: 18:28 
Third hour, Jesus cruci 
EE Re ee raat 15:25 : 
Sixth to ninth hour. Dark- 
REET erorre: 27:45 15:33 | 23:44 - 
Even. PREPARATION DAY) 27:57 15:42 | 23:54 /|19:42 
“Jesus buried ..... 27:60 5:46 | 23:53 |19:41,42 
‘« Sabbath drawing on - 7 23:54 
16 7 The Sappatu. ‘ Morrow 
after Preparation”’ ....| 27:62 ‘i 
Women rest “according 
tothecommandment”.| .. - 23:50 . 
Chief Jews procure a watch 27:62-6| .. 
17 1 Sabbath past. Spices 
er eer Ger 16:1 - o 
Early dawn, First Day 
of the Week .........] 28:1 16:2 | 24:1 20:1 
Early. Women visit the 
sepulchre............ 28:1-8 | 16:2-8 24:1-8 20:1 
Same day. The two at 
PMNS sncdancs wwadl | = 16:12 | 24:13 wie 
“To-day is the THIRD 
Day since these things 
DOGO vscrecbanel «8 - 24:21 
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THE TWO WITNESSES. 


HAT is meant in Revelation xi. 3-12 by the Two 
Witnesses ? What by their condition and action, 
their death, their resurrection, and ascension ? 

Surely some remarkable events in the history of the 
Church * must have been symbolised by such striking 
figures! But, so far as I know, no unobjectionable 
solution has yet been given. So difficult is the inter- 
pretation of the passage, that perhaps it is left only to 
accept that with which the least fault can be found. 

It is thought by many that the “little book” [ev. x. 
2], which contains the symbol of the ‘‘ Two Witnesses,” 
sets forth the vicissitudes of the Church in the West— 
in Europe, the tract of the original and exclusively 
Roman Empire. Elsewhere in the Revelation [as also 
in Danzel] the political power dominating in this tract 
is symbolised by a wild beast which has seven heads 
and ten horns. To Daniel and to S. John he seemed 
to ascend out of the sea, which is a symbol of contend- 
ing nations. By the interpreting angel he is spoken of 
as ascending out of the abyss—‘ the bottomless pit” 
—in the last part of his existence [Aev. xvii. 8, cf. xi. 
7, and xx. 3]. This political power slays the ‘‘ Two 
Witnesses.” The “ little book” is believed to set forth 
one special aspect of things ecclesiastical and political, 
which could be discerned in the West, and that existed 
contemporaneously with the calamities which in the East 
followed after the sounding of the first and second woe- 


* In order to prevent misunderstanding, it is best to state that in the following 
article the meaning of the phrase **‘ Holy Catholic Church” is held to be—the 
Visible Spiritual Society, or Divine Kingdom; openly set up in Jerusalem on 
‘*the Day of Pentecost” by ‘* Peter standing up with the eleven,” agents with 
whom Christ had promised ‘‘ to be alway even to the end of the world; ”’ and, it is 
also held that this kingdom yet exists, its continuity having been preserved, 
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trumpets. Indeed, tits aspect can be discerned as pro- 
longed, in a measure, through the season of the third 
woe. If this view is well founded, then the scene of the 
testimony, the prophesying, the slaughter, revival, and 
ascension of the Two Witnesses (especially the catas- 
trophe) must have been in Europe. 

Many and diverse interpretations have been offered 
of these difficult symbols. The slaying of the Two Wit- 
nesses has been conceived to mean: the martyrdom of 
John Hus and Jerome of Prag, a.p. 1414; the defeat of 
the German Protestant League, 1547; the massacre on 
S. Bartholomew’s day, 1572; the persecutions that fol- 
lowed the Revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685; (by 
Bp. Lloyd, Whiston, G. S. Faber, and perhaps by 
others) the expulsion of the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
1685. These offered solutions implied that in each in- 
stance they who suffered were the Two Witnesses. But 
not one of them meets a@// the conditions of the symbolic 
prophecy : 








And I will give power unto My Two Witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sack- 
cloth. These are the two olive-trees, and the two candle-sticks stand- 
ing before the Gop of the earth [ Rev. xi. 3, 4]. 


The duration of their prophesying is the same, and 
(naturally) the period is identical, with that during which 
“the saints ”—or members of the Church Visible—were 
to be delivered into the hand of the “little horn” [Daz. 
vii. 25], during which the Woman would be nourished 
in the wilderness [ev. xii. 14], during which the wild 
beast would make war [ev. xiii. 5], and during which 
the Gentiles would tread under foot the holy city [ ez. 
xi. 2]. The commencement and the duration of the 
periods expressed as ‘‘a time times and an half,” “a 
thousand two hundred and threescore days,” and “ forty 
and two months,” must needs be one and the same. 
And, if anything is esteemed certain about the symboli- 
cally expressed period, it is that it began a.p. 606 and 
ended a.p. 1866. Hence, the Two Witnesses began to 
prophesy in sackcloth a.p. 606. 
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What events, afterward seen to ye a the anelteiin 
importance to the Church, and no less to the world, 
marked the year of Our Lorp 606 ? 

The reply is that such events were, first, the Rise of 
Mohammed ; and, second, the assumption by Boniface 
III., Bishop of Rome, of the title and function of Univer- 
sal Bishop. It is to be noted, also, that just previous 
to this date the last of the Gothic Kingdoms came 
under the spiritual power of Rome. These “gave their 
= and power unto the wild beast” [ev. xvii. 
13]. 

Whatever the Two Witnesses may have been, times 
and dates would suggest that the commencement of 
their condition should be connected with these remark- 
able events of history. 

They were to prophesy during 1260days. To proph- 
esy means to preach the Gospel. In popular use it 
signifies to foretell, but in the New Testament it fre- 
quently means to declare the Divine Purposes toward 
saints and sinners and what are the consequences of hu- 
man actions. Thus, to preach the Gospel in sackcloth, 
which attire was anciently the usual outward symbol of 
inward misery, may justly be interpreted to preach the 
Gospel in a depressed and wretched condition. This 
condition may be such as to material things or as to 
spiritual things, or in respect to both... The Witnesses 
might be plundered and persecuted ; and also might be 
made spiritually wretched by false doctrines, evil cus- 
toms, and bad morals. Affected by more or less of 
these harmful influences, the Two Witnesses began their 
work in sackcloth, a.v. 606. 

Although this prophesying in sackcloth began at that 
date, it will not seem likely that Two Witnesses symbol- 
ised by “two olive-trees” and by ‘two candle-sticks 
standing before the Gop of the earth” began at that era 
to prophesy for the first time. Almighty Gop has 
always had His witness unto man. First, it was the 
early “ preachers of righteousness ;” then it was His 
chosen people ; and, last, “a people for His Name chosen 
out of the Gentiles,” or heathen nations. This_people 
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chosen out it the Gentiles has been the witness for Gop 
ever since. Its prophesying began on the Day of Pen- 
tecost. During the past eighteen centuries the witness 
for Gop has been His Holy Church, Apostolic, Catholic. 
It has both witnessed and prophesied. 

And what witness for Gop could more evidently have 
fallen into a depressed and wretched condition (spiritu- 
ally regarded) than this same Holy Catholic Church from 
about the beginning of the VII. century? At that era 
it began to ‘be pressed down in the West under the 
heavy foot of the Papacy, the spiritual monarchy of Rome ; 
and in the East to be tormented by the locusts, and 
to be trampled upon by the hoofs of the horses of the 
200,000 thousand soldiers of Mohammed. From that 
era the ills of Christendom began to increase and de- 
velop. Superstitious practices and false doctrines were 
introduced, persecution in the name of Religion was car- 
ried on by Christian Bishops, wars and fightings began 
to be the staple of the history of Christendom, and the 
Church became a permitted prey, within a certain limit, 
to the power of evil, which is Her constant adversary. 

The prophesying in sackcloth is a symbolic phrase to 
describe the spiritual condition of the Universal Church, 
as history declares it has existed for more than 1,200 
years last past. In the West the Church has been 
marked by outward magnificence and worldly wealth ; 
but has been grievously harmed internally by false doc- 
trine and gross superstition. In the East the Church 
has less fallen aw ay from the primitive doctrine and 
practice ; but has suffered untold evils by the Mohamme- 
dan oppression. The followers of the false prophet of 
Mecca have well-nigh depopulated the fair regions once 
inhabited by millions of Christians. 

It now comes in turn to regard the symbol by which 
the character of the Two Witnesses is defined. The 
symbol is that of olive-trees and of candle-sticks. The 
meaning of candle-sticks as a symbol was explained by 
Our Saviour Himself [ Rev. 1. 20]: “the seven candle- 
sticks are the Seven Churches” (z.e., of Asia Minor): 
Therefore, the two candlesticks must be Two Churches. 
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Before going on to further explanation, it is well at 
this point to consider other interpretations (some of 
them already stated), because, if any or all of them can 
be shut out as being plainly inconsistent with the sym- 
bol or its circumstances, by so much the true clue is dis- 
entangled. 

If it is considered settled that the symbol of a candle- 
stick and that of an olive-tree means a Church (and it 
seems impossible to doubt this), the true interpretation 
is neither holy men nor holy books. Yet the Two Wit- 
nesses (or candle-sticks) have been affirmed to mean 
Enoch and Elijah, Zerubbabel and Joshua, the Law 
and the Gospel [ Vide Bloomfield’s Gr. T., note 27 Zoco]. 
Also, the Old and New Testaments; also, the Church 
before Curist and the Church after Curist. Each of 
these interpretations is faulty, because (excepting the 
last) it bears no relation to the symbol, besides the fact 
of Two-ness. In one respect the interpretation of the 
Church before and after Curist is in the right direction; 
but who would go on to declare that the “ Jewish 
Church,” during the 1,260 years, has met the terms of 
the prophecy! Nor is the explanation of Bishop Lloyd, 
of Whiston, and of G. S. Faber more satisfactory, that 
the Two Witnesses are the Waldenses and the Albi- 
genses; for they were two very small communities. 
Bishop Newton, a.p. 1754, pertinently objected to this 
explanation, that persecutions did not cease at their era 
[p. 503]. The Waldenses and Albigenses were worthy 
of pity on account of their persecutions, but they were 
not of importance sufficient to be represented by ‘two 
candle-sticks standing before the Gop of the earth.” 

But there have been Two Churches in the Roman 
Empire that have passed through the vicissitudes of the 
last 1,260 years prophesying and witnessing to the 
world. These are the Eastern Church and the Western 
Church. Often they are termed the Greek Church and 
the Latin Church, from the languages they use in the 
Divine service. The importance of these two churches 
is such that they may easily be seen to hold the sym- 
bolic position of ‘‘ standing before the Gop of the earth.” 
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Taken together, these two parts of the Church of the 
Roman Empire made up the Holy Church throughout 
the world, until the event of the Reformation caused a 
doctrinal separation between the Church in England 
and the Churches of the Nations that have continued in 
the obedience to Rome. But the term of years since 
the Reformation, only 300 years, is so short, relatively— 
that is, in comparison with the whole period of the wit- 
nessing and prophesying—that the fact of religious non- 
intercourse having existed for that short period only be- 
tween a tenth part of the Roman City (England) [ ez. 
xi. 13] and the rest ; does not destroy nor alter the Two- 
ness of the Witnesses, as interpreted. 


And if any man will hurt them fire proceedeth out of their mouth, 
and devoureth their enemies: and if any man will hurt them he must 
in this manner be killed. These have power to shut heaven that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy : and have power over waters 
to turn them to blood, and to smite the earth with all plagues as often 
as they will [Rev. xi. 5, 6]. 


Bishop Newton and the Rev. G. S. Faber explain this 
passage in the same manner. Thus, Faber [vol. ii. 
p. 58, Ed. 1807]: 


The prophesying of the Two Witnesses is nothing more than their 
zealous avowal of the principles of the Gospel ; their shutting of heav- 
en so that it rain not in the days of their prophecy is the shutting up 
the temple, or spiritual Church, so that the dew of Gov’s word and 
Spirit should not descend upon the apostate inhabitants of the Roman 
earth ; and their power of smiting the earth with divers plagues means, 
that all the various plagues denounced in the Apocalypse—blood, 
slaughter, and desolation— should in the course of Gop’s just judg- 
ments be the consequence of slighting the warning voice of His two mysti- 
cal prophets. . . . When it is said, therefore, that they have power 
to shut heaven, to turn the waters into blood, to smite the earth with 
plagues, and to dart from their mouth consuming fire, these expres- 
sions must all be understood, not in a causal, but in a consequential 
sense ; for the commission given to the two figurative prophets is, in 
its proper mode of interpretation, exactly analogous to the charge 
which Gop delivered to Isaiah—* Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, 
and be healed.’ In perfect strictness of speech, Isaiah was no more 
able to inflict the plague of spiriual stupidity than the two prophets 
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of the Apocalypse were that of apicitnal barrenness and natural calam- 
ities, Both the passages must be explained exactly upon the same 
principle: the judgments which these prophets were severally em- 
powered to inflict were not caused by them as active agents, but 
were the consequence of their ministry being slighted. In this sense 
we are authorised by inspired authority to interpret the charge given 
to Isaiah; consequently, by a parity of reasoning, we are at liberty 
to explain the powers committed to the two apocalyptic prophets 
in the same manner. 


Add to this just explanation that the condition of the 
Church is set forth in the Apocalypse by various sym- 
bols, each of which expresses some particular aspect of 
the Church. The symbol now considered shows its de- 
pressed condition spiritually, while yet continuing to pro- 
claim Divine truth. Another symbol, that of the Woman 
nourished in the wilderness, sets forth the continuance 
of a seed of true believers amidst the corruption and 
apostasy; like the 7,000 in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal. The same meaning is signified by 
the sealing of the tribes of Israel; and also by the meas- 
uring of the Temple of Gop—the altar and the worship- 
pers. Still further, the coming reformation of the Uni- 
versal Church after the fall of Babylon is showed as the 
marriage of the Lamb to His Bride, the Church. 

Looking then at the Church as spiritually corrupted 
during the 1,260 mystic days (which are miniature 
ye ars), the effects of the corruption are seen in the 
absence of a great spiritual world-wide harvest of souls; 
and yet more are seen in the wars and desolations 
which have made Europe a camp for more than twelve 
centuries. In this last respect, particularly, the Two Wit- 
nesses have had power to smite the earth with pl-gues. 

As the Duality or Two-ness of the Witnesse:, is so 
prominent in the symbol, it must not be overlooked 
that in the fifth verse a sign of Unity or One-ness is 
given, in that the Witnesses are described as having 
one mouth—“ fire proceedeth out of their mouth,” not 
mouths—pl. This tallies with the interpretation that 
the Two Witnesses are together the One Church of the 
Roman World; which practically has been the Church 
Catholic by the limitation of Christianity mainly to 
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Europe and to Western Asia. Being One, it yet has been 
divided into the Gréek and the Latin communions. A 
similar hint respecting One-ness is given in v. 9., for in 
the Gr. text ‘their body ” is spoken of in the sing., as 
is ‘their mouth” in v. 5. 


And when they shall have finished their testimony, the (wild) beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, 
and shall overcome them and kill them [ Rev. xi. 7]. 


The Rev. G. S. Faber [ Sac. Cal. Prophecy, vol. iii. 
p- 36, 1844] makes a just distinction between the proph- 
esying of the Witnesses and their ¢estimony. To 
prophesy is to proclaim the Gospel, as before expressed. 
To give testimony, or to be a witness for the truth, is to 
be a martyr; is to suffer pains, and even death, in main- 
taining the truth. In fact, the Greek word used in the 
verse is udprus, translated witness. The Two Witnesses 
are the Two Martyrs. 

In the instance of a vast society, such as the Holy 
Catholic Church, the martyrdom cannot be suffered by 
the whole Society in its corporate capacity—the pains 
and death must be suffered by its individual members. 
Accordingly, there is no chapter of Church history more 
strikingly painful than the account of the witness of the 
Church by the martyrdoms of its members under the 
heathen emperors of Rome. A similar witness has been 
the lot and duty of multitudes during the more recent 
centuries. In the East, when the Mohammedans broke 
in upon Christendom, it was with the cry, ‘“‘ the Koran, 
death, or tribute.” Enormous numbers were slain, and 
the rest who were spared were reduced to slavery, be- 
cause they were Christians. Either fate was avoided 
by denying Curist and confessing Mohammed. Whole- 
sale massacres have taken place from time to time, and 
in no locality where Mohammedism has prevailed has 
the life or liberty or honour of Christian man or woman 
been spared, except by the sufferance of their Moham- 
medan lords. 

While this has been the state of things in the East 
for 12 centuries, in the West another power, working 
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through means at the Church, but natu, as we are 
taught in the Revelation, by the Dragon, or Satan, has 
denounced, tortured, and slain as heretics all who have 
doubted or opposed the usurped ecclesiastical power of 
Rome or the false doctrines foisted upon the Church 
and maintained by the ecclesiastical sovereign enthroned 
in that City. 

These individual martyrs, who taken together num- 
ber an enormous multitude, have been members of the 
Visible Church that from time to time have witnessed 
for the truth, have sought for sound doctrine in the 
records of the Apostles, and not in the modern decrees 
of Rome; and who, tracked out by the Inquisition, by 
hundreds of thousands have breathed out their souls 
amidst flames and pains! Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
Holland, and even England and Scotland—every country 
where the tyranny of Rome has extended— possesses a 
roll of martyrs through whom the Holy Church has 
testified against them who would turn the truth of Gop 
into a lie!* 

But the adherents of Mohammed, the false prophet of 
Mecca in the East, and those of the Papacy, the false 
prophet of Rome in the West, have not been the only 
foes whose assaults the Two Witnesses, or Martyrs, have 
been forced to bear. After a long course of pain and 
misery a new adversary arose—the political power in 
whose territory the Two Witnesses dwelled. It is no- 
torious to all that in our epoch he has come “ who denies 
the Father and the Son.” The religion of Curist is 
opposed no longer only by Popery and Mohammedism, 
but now also by infidelity, whose spirit pervades West- 
ern Christendom. Its organised political manifestation 
broke the chain of ecclesiasticism that had bound Europe 
for 1,200 years, but introduced a new calamity. This 
“om of antichrist” has been manifested, not by the 











*The idee has hows made to this view, that the martyrs were Roman Catho- 
lics (!!). Doubtless they were members of the Visible Church which is under the 
usurped and corrupting power of Rome, but they were martyred for opposition to 
Roman corruptions, The ‘saints,’ that is, the members of the Church, were de- 
livered into the hands of the power denoted by the “little horn,” for he made war 
with them, and prevailed against them [Davzed vii. 21]. 
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irruption of a conquering multitude, like the Moslems, 
nor in atrocities perpetrated in the name of Religion, for 
Religion is bitterly hated by the infidel and by the an- 
archist; but this spirit is manifest in the body politic— 
in the State. It pervades masses of men whose fathers 
several generations ago were Christians, but who them- 
selves so numerously deny Curist. The slaying of the 
Witnesses was the action of this new spirit animating 
the brute force of the wild beast, or body politic ; that is, 
the Roman Empire. 

Want of space does not permit more than a brief ref- 
erence to the symbol by which the Roman Empire was 
designated. It was set forth in prophecy as a wild beast 
having seven heads and ten horns. The heads meant 
seven forms of government, and the ten horns signified 
the ten kingdoms founded upon the territory of the 
Western Roman Empire by the Gothic or German na- 
tions. Only one of the kingdoms has survived till our 
very modern times—France, which has existed as a 
distinct political power for 14 centuries. 

The Two Witnesses were slain by the action of the 
brute power of the wild beast—z. ¢., of the State—ex- 
erted against the Church. Thus it was prophesied. 

If it is reasonable to believe that the two candle-sticks, 
the two olive-trees, and the Two Witnesses mean the 
two grand divisions of the Holy Catholic Church, while 
its One-ness and theirs is signified by their having one 
mouth; that their persecutions from Moslem and from 
Roman are signified by their testimony, or martyrdom, 
then their death must needs be the cessation of their 
corporate or functional life. A society or corporation 
can actually die by being dissolved. It can symbolically 
be s/azx by being forcibly obliged to cease the exhibition 
of its corporate or functional life. The functions of the 
Holy Catholic Church by which its life is manifested 
are the giving of the sacraments, teaching and public 
worship, blessing at marriage, prayer at burial—help- 
ing its members from birth to death. Stop the ac- 
tion of these functions, remove or destroy the Clergy, 
close the churches, desecrate holy places, and a mortal 
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blow is inflicted. The Church becomes as a dead 
body! 

These very acts were done in Europe in the territory 
of the Roman wild beast, about one hundred years 
ago. Only the outline of the events can be stated, but 
they are referred to in this connection as a sufficient 
solution of the symbol of the ‘slaying of the witnesses.” 
On and after the 26 August, 1792, the French people, 
represented in their National Convention, by solemn de- 
crees impiously denied the existence of Gop, abro- 

gated the observance of the Religion of Curist, de- 

nied a future life, pronounced death an eternal sleep, 
and put an end to all worship except that of liberty and 
reason. 

In this before unheard-of and unthought-of legislation 
of a civilised people—of a nation that prided themselves 
on their fancied position as at the head of the civilised 
world—is to be seen the anti-type of the surprising 
symbols in the “little book” of the Apocalypse. Nor 
can any event in the history of the Church in recent cen- 
turies be pointed out, which, as a fact in history, is so 
altogether unique and unprecedented as this open na- 4 
tional denial of Gop. If it were not symbolised in the 
Revelation, our human judgment would say it ought to 
be, as having been an event as surprising as any of the 
many events foreshadowed by the Prophet. 

Is the objection made to this view of the “ Two Wit- 
nesses” being a prophetic phrase equivalent to “the 
Church,” that the slaying of the Two Witnesses could 
be fulfilled only by a wzzversa/l cessation of the functions 
of the Church wherever the Church might exist, several 
reasons can be adduced why the slaying need not be ex- 
pected as universal because the catastrophe was limited 
by conditions in the prophetic “ little book.” 

First: the scope of the little book is usually under- 
stood to comprehend events in the West contemporane- 
ous with the calamities in the East, which followed two 
of the woe-trumpets. This limited scope of action would 
limit the culminating calamity of the Witnesses to a por- 
tion of the Church, that is, to the western part, although 
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the prophesying in sackcloth might extend to the whole 
Church during 1,260 mystic days. 

Second: the Roman wild beast empire, which would 
slay the Witnesses, was to do so after rising out of the 
bottomless pit, a phrase denoting that the wild beast 
would be actuated by an intensely anti-Christian dis- 
position in subsequent time; and this seems the more 
reasonable because the locusts of Mohammed, which 
rose out of the smoke of the bottomless pit, had the 
same feeling. But it is notorious that this anti-Christian 
spirit has prev ailed mainly in the West, and with the 
most violence in France, in which country it took an or- 
ganised form, which seems to be revived in our day. 

Third: since by the prediction the Roman wild beast 
was to slay the Witnesses, he must needs do this act 
through one of his existing political powers; that is, 
through that one of the seven heads which had not yet 
fallen, or else through the agency of one of the ten 
horns. The head which ruled the Holy Roman Empire, 
when atheism broke out, was the King of the Romans, 
Francis II. He was violently opposed to the acts of the 
French Convention. Hence the act must needs have 
been done through one of the ten horns, or kingdoms ; 
and it is a matter of history that the surviving kingdom, 
that of the Franks, was the one which enforced atheism 
by law. Of necessity such an injury to the Church as 
was perpetrated could be effectual only so far as the 
authority of France was dominant. 

Fourth: a mark is given in v. 8, which shows that the 
slaying of the Two Witnesses is confined to that tenth 
part of the Roman City in which their dead body is ex- 
posed; a point which will presently be regarded, but 
which is noted here as an additional argument to sus- 
tain the position, that the injury to the Church is local 
and not universal. 


And their dead bodies * shall lie in the street of the Great City, 
which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also Our Lorp 
was crucified _ xi. 8]. 


* Tregelles, bedty 3 v. 9, body. 
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The Great City is a miniature symbol of the Roman 
Empire, viewed more especially as to its ecclesiastical 
condition under the spiritual domination of Rome. Else- 
where it is named Babylon. In accordance with the 
idea of a City, it has streets and quarters, ten in num- 
ber, corresponding to the number of the horns or king- 
doms of the wild beast ; it is harmed by an earthquake, 
for in v. 12 it is said a tenth part of the City fell. It 
has also a Broadway, or principal street, which means 
the most powerful kingdom. In this Broadway, or chief 
kingdom of the ten, the dead body of the Two Wit- 
nesses is exposed.* That Broadway of the Roman City 
is France. 

The Great City is “spiritually called Sodom” for its 
wickedness :—Egypt, because the true Israel of Gop is 
therein held in captivity and bondage while prophesying 
in sackcloth. In the City Our Lorp was crucified, in- 
asmuch as the crucifixion took place in a subject prov- 
ince of the Roman Empire. 

The exposure of their dead body in the street un- 
buried, and the prohibition mentioned in verse 9 to put 
it in a tomb, indicate that the Two Witnesses are not to 
be forgotten after their slaughter, nor to be put out of 
sight to moulder and decay. On the contrary, that 
they are fully kept in mind is plain from the next two 


verses. 


And they of the people, and kindreds, and tongues, and nations, 
shall see their dead bodies three days and a half, and shall not suffer 
their dead bodies to be put in graves (Gr. ina tomb). And they that 
dwell upon the earth shall rejoice over them and make merry, and 
shall send gifts one to another ; because these two prophets tormented 
them that dwelt on the earth [ Rev. xi. 9, to]. 


This preservation of the dead bodies in their integrity 
agrees with the fact that, on the revival of public wor- 
ship in France, all the framework of the Church was 
practically unharmed. 





* S. P. Tregelles, LL.D., in his translation of the Revelation, in a note to this 
Sth verse, says, it has been suggested that the words should be taken as “ the great 


street of the City.” 
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As the enemies of the Church were unholy men, it is 
plain that the way in which the prophets tormented 
them was by proclaiming the Divine wrath against sin- 
ners. 

It is also to be noted, as was observed a little before, 
that there is a hint given of the One-ness of the Wit- 
nesses, although they are also Two, in the use, with ref- 
erence to their slaughter, of the word “body” in the 
singular number, as “well as by the use of the words 
“their mouth” in verse 5. In the usual English text 
the plural is used—bodies. But in the text of Bloom- 
field's Greek Testament, verse g, it is body—singular. 
So in the Revised Version in the margin is read ‘ car- 
case” in the singular number, twice. Tregelles has the 
singular twice, though in one of these places Bloomfield 
has the plural. Evidently the One-ness of the Wit- 
nesses is included in this indeterminate use of the num- 
bers of grammar, as well as their Two-ness; and the 
solution is that the Witness is One, though it exists in 
Two local portions which are the Two Witnesses. 

If the correct clue is in hand, this death and exposure 
can properly be referred to the establishment of atheism 
in France and its consequences, as determined August 
26, 1792, and which lasted for a period of three years 
and six months. The time is expressed in the prophecy 
by three and one-half days, just as another period is ex- 
pressed by the miniature symbolic numbers, 1203 score 
days—a time times and a half—and forty and two 
months; all which mean so many years. Three and 
one-half days in symbol mean three and one-half solar 
years. 

It is certain that by the decree of the National Con- 
vention of France, August 26, 1792, Christianity in 
France was reduced to the condition of a dead body. 
In that country—the Broadway of the Roman City— 
men gazed, some with indignation, many more with sat- 
isfaction, at the awful spectacle of twenty millions of 
Europeans repudiating the Creator and Saviour, guillo- 
tining, drowning, and shooting those who adhered to 
religion on the charge of being bad citizens, substi- 
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tuting for the worship of Curisr scandalous rites paid 
to an unchaste woman who personated the goddess of 
Reason, and burning incense to the dead bodies of 
Voltaire and Rousseau! During this period of na- 
tional madness, and in the “ Reign of Terror,” the blood 
of two millions of the French people—fathers, mothers, 
children—stained the earth. 

A brief statement of some of the public acts of the 
governing power in France during the season under re- 
gard will make more evident what a peculiar and unique 
period was that of the Death of the Two Witnesses, 
that is, of the suppression of the Church in France. On 
August 12, 1792, the National Convention abrogated 
previous distinctions of social rank; August 26, es- 
tablished atheism by law; November 21, ordered a 
manifesto published against all kings; December 15, 
decreed that all countries occupied by the French armies 
should receive the social system of France; January 21, 
1793, put to death the king; October 17, abolished 
all external signs of religion, and ordered to be set up 
on cemeteries the inscription that ‘‘ Death is an eternal 
sleep;” October 25, ordered that time should be com- 
puted by decades instead of weeks; June 6, 1794, de- 
clared fornication to be neither illegal nor harmful. 

Could a more complete reversal of laws, human and 
Divine, be made than such acts of the atheists of 
France? Surely they were inspired by a power from 
the ‘‘ bottomless pit!” 

And now a test must be made of the interpretation in 
respect to time. 


And after three days and a half the Spirit of life from Gop entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell upon 
them which saw them. And they heard a great voice from heaven, say- 
ing unto them, Come up hither. And they ascended up to heaven 
in a cloud, and their enemies beheld them fez. [xi, 11, 12]. 


The duration mentioned in this verse offers a read 
test of the interpretation already given, as follows: The 
Rev. G. S. Faber, in his Dzssertatzon, published in 1807, 
quotes the words of a contemporary author, named 
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Galloway, who, some years before, had seen in the atro- 
cities of the French Revolution the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. The quotation is repeated here, taken from 
Faber [vol. i., p. 138], simply as a statement of histori- 
cal facts about the beginning and the end of the Reign 


of Terror. 
This author, Galloway, wrote as follows : 


if we date the beginning of this (a prophetic) period at the 
time of the last dreadful decree for the exile of the Clergy and its mur- 
derous execution ; and its end, at the time of the decree granting to 
the Christians who remained in France, and had, through the mercies 
of Gop, been wonderfully preserved, a free toleration of their religion ; 
we shall findit . . . exactly three years and ahalf. The decree 
for the exile of the Clergy was passed August 26, 1792, but the mur- 
derous execution of it was not finished till the latter end of the follow. 
ing month [September, 1792]. From that time no person in France 
dared to mention the name of Gop, or of His Blessed Son Jesus Curist, 
but with disrespect and contempt ; or, if he did, he was scorned and in- 
sulted and put to death as a fanatic. . . . As to the end of this 
prophetic period, the event is equally demonstrative of it. For, from 
the end of September, 1792, when the Clergy were imprisoned and 
massacred (for they were not permitted even to go into exile), the dis- 
tressing state of the Christians in France surpasses description. Death, 
the most horrible, was continually staring them in the face. The 
guillotine, the cannon, musket, and national baths were in constant 
exercise, and the minds of every man, woman, and child professing 
Christianity were smitten with the dread of immediate death. In this 
dreadful state . . . . they remained until the latter end of March, 
1796, when, glutted with Christian blood, the atheistical demagogues 
passed a decree granting a full toleration of all kinds of religion, which 
virtually repealed all the decrees against fanatics, and delivered the 
Christians out of their hands. Now, if we calculate the time between 
the latter end of September, 1792, and the latter end of March, 1796, 
we shall findit . . . is exactly three years and a half. 


The close of this season of death, and of the exposure 
of the Two Witnesses in the Broadway of the Great 
(Roman) City is represented as caused by the entering 
of the Spirit of life from Gop into the dead body, “and 
they rose upon their feet.” This revival corresponds 
to the end of the political tyranny and of danger. 
Once more the Two Witnesses were in a condition to 
prophesy and to give their testimony. 

But inasmuch as the death of the Two Witnesses was 
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not to take place till they had fxzshed their testimony, 
by implication they were to testify no longer after that 
event. Their death and revival closed their season of 
martyrdoms. Accordingly not any fact is better known 
than this: that, since the season of the organised out- 
break of infidelity which destroyed the superstition that 
had so long held Western Christendom in bondage, 
there has not been any persecution for the sake of re- 
ligion. The Inquisition was abolished wherever the 
arms of the French nation were carried, and though 
the Inquisition survived in Rome it was compara- 
tively powerless till it ceased with the Republic in 
1849. 

At the end of the three and a half mystic days the 
Two Witnesses revived and stood upon their feet. This 
may be understood as their return to their former state. 
It was by degrees. At first public worship was per- 
mitted only as supported by the adherents of the Church. 
But seven years after the decree of the National Con- 
vention which had suppressed Christianity, the new 
head of the French Republic, and of the Revolution, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, restored the Church to its former 
condition as recognised by the civil power. It is pos- 
sible that the extreme change from suppression by the 
State to protection by the State may fulfil the symbol 
of the ascension of the Two Witnesses to heaven. 

Yet so vivid a symbol may rather designate some 
vastly greater change yet in the future. Then, the con- 
dition of the Two Witnesses as protected by the State, 
even to this present time, will fulfil the action of their 
standing on their feet, and thus regaining ability to 
renew their prophetic work. If this be so, we would 
naturally expect that their ascension into heaven must 
express their religiously pure, their exalted and joyful 
condition, when that Great Reformation of the Univer- 
sal Church shall take place, together with the disappear- 
ance of sects and schisms, which will follow the Downfall 
of the Great City, Babylon, and which is signified by the 
Marriage of the Lamb. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
In this article the endeavor has been to show: 


1. That the Two Witnesses mean Two Churches. 
These Two Churches are the Greek Church and the 
Latin Church; otherwise, the Eastern Church and the 
Western Church. Taken together they make up the 
Universal Church, which for nearly 1,800 years has been 
extended but a little way beyond the bounds of the 
Roman Empire. Since the phrase Two Witnesses is 
interpreted to be equivalent to ‘the Church,” what is 
said of them must needs be fulfilled by a great evil 
somewhere befalling the Church. 

That the ¢estzmony was by martyrdoms for true 
doctrine. These ceased after the era of the French 
Revolution. 

3. That, since the (wild) beast symbolises the Roman 
Empire, the injury to the Church must be done by the 
State acting through the power of the one surviving 
horn, the Kingdom. “of the Franks. 

4. That the prophesying in sackcloth was proclaim- 
ing the Gospel in a depressed and corrupted condition, 
through Mohammedan and Papal oppression. 

That the slaying was the suppression of the 
Christian Religion in France three years and a half. 


That the return to life was the resumption of 


ee 
7. That their ascension into Heaven means their 


acknowledgment by the Civil Power, or else, a future 
Reformation, when Babylon has been cast down. 


Joun W. Bircumore. 
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EAN ALFORD, in his Commentary on Reve- 
| lation, has thrown much light on its obscurity 
by his method of explaining most of its imagery as 
representing, not parts of a continuous history, but 
as separate, and, in some respects, corresponding 
visions beginning, many of them, with the establish- 
ment of Christianity upon the earth, and ending 
generally with the winding up of this Dispensation 
and the final Judgment. ‘The Seals, Trumpets, and 
Vials are all explained in this way. The first four 
Seals represent our Lorn, a royal Conqueror, going 
forth majestically to subdue the world unto Himself ; 
with the attendant forces of War, Commerce, and Death 
with its ghastly train. Each figure, as it appears, is 
loudly welcomed by one of the four living beings, sym- 
bolising Creation, crying in a voice of thunder, oe Come.” 
At the opening of the fifth Seal, the cry is taken up, in 
heaven, by the “ Souls” under the Altar. In the sixth 
Seal, these cries receive their answer in the signs and 
wonders which precede the coming of our Lorp. And 
in the seventh Seal, before the final consummation, we 
are told of a silence in heaven, for the space of halfan 
hour; which seems to indicate a time of waiting, corre- 
sponding, it may be, with the one hundred and twenty 
years of waiting, while the Ark was preparing, after the 
fiat had gone forth for the destruction of the old world 
by the Flood. We have, in the next series, a vision of 
the prayers of the saints, offered by the angel, with 
much incense, upon the golden altar before the throne. 
And again comes the answer in the sounding of the 
seven Trumpets, with their judgments. Just before the 
last Trumpet is sounded an angel appears, swearing, 
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. “by Hien that liv eth om ever and ever, who wend the 
heaven and the things therein, and the earth and the 
things therein, and the sea and the things therein, that 
there shall be delay no longer: but in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when he is about to sound, 
the mystery of Gop is finished, as he declared the glad 
tidings to His servants the prophets.” Then follows a 
course of visions regarding the Church (unmistakeably 
identified in the twelfth chapter), ending with a song of 
triumph in Heaven. Then the pouring out of the seven 
vials, prefiguring the judgments of the latter days, and a 
vision of the unfaithful church ending with her complete 
overthrow and the thanksgiving in heaven. 


Let us rejoice and be glad and give honor to him, for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 


If this system of interpretation had been carried out to 
the end, and if the imagery in the twentieth chapter, es- 
pecially, had been explained, not as continuous history, 
but as a separate vision, many difficulties might have 
been cleared away from the necessarily obscure field of 
_ unfulfilled prophecy, and much controversy avoided, on 
two subjects in particular, which has divided “the Church 
—the Millennium and the First Resurrection. Dean 
Alford in his Introduction, remarks— 


On one point I have ventured to speak strongly because my convic- 
tion on it is strong, founded on the rules of fair and consistent inter- 
pretation. I mean the necessity of accepting literally the first resur- 
rection and the millennial reign. 


Acknowledging the truth of this statement, the ques- 
tion is, What isthe significance of these two events ; and, 
where is their place in prophecy ? 

In the great conflict between the two millennial par- 
ties, the one maintaining that Curist will come in person 
and establish a millennial reign upon the earth, and the 
other that this Millennium must take place before the 
personal advent of our Lorn, and be terminated by His 
coming in judgment to destroy the earth, both claim to 
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have the Word of Gop on their side. And, perhaps, an 
impartial study of scriptural teaching on this subject 
may show that, in certain respects, both are in the right. 
When the pre-millennarians argue, from the teachings of 
Curistand His Apostles, that there can be no Millennium 
on the earth—in the sense in which the Millennium is 
usually understood—déefore our Lorp’s personal coming, 
we must acknowledge that they seem to have established 
their point. Where, in the Gospels or Epistles, do we 
find mention of, or allusions to, any period of great 
blessedness and prosperity brightening and glorifying 
the earth before our Lorp’s personal coming? And, 
again, when the other side maintain that there can be no 
Millennium after the personal advent, are we not equally 
forced to agree with them, and to admit that the Gos- 
pels and Epistles tell us very plainly, that when our Lorp 
comes He comes to judgment, not to reign personally 
on the old earth, amid a creation groaning and travailling 
in pain, but “in flaming fire taking vengeance on them 
that know not Gop and obey not the Gospel of our 
Lorp Jesus Curist.” And bringing in ‘“ new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” If 
this be so, if the Scriptures give us not the slightest. 
grounds for expecting this blissful reign either before or 
after our Lorn’s personal coming, what then becomes of 
the millennial period—this Millennium whose very name 
is dear to so many hearts—the theme of preacher and 
poet—the jest, too often, of the worldling and the scorn- 
er? And how are we to understand the ‘thousand 
years,” in the twentieth chapter of Revelation, on which 
each theory is mainly built? Coming to the chapter 
without any preconceived theories, and looking at its 
imagery in the light of previous interpretations, as a 
separate vision, we may, perhaps, find the true idea of 
the millennial reign which seems to have evaded us in 
the old systems. The chapter opens with the binding 
of Satan, and the reign of Curist, with his Saints, for a 
thousand years—where, whether in heaven or on the 
earth, we are not told. If we fairly accept the conclu- 
sions of each party, and allow that the Scriptures do not 
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warrant the expectation of any future Millennium upon 
the earth, we have no alternative but to lay the scene of 
this reign in Heaven. And as the name, Heaven, may 
sometimes convey rather vague ideas, it may be well to 
borrow a suggestion, with regard to it, from a modern 
German writer. He tells us that 





Heaven, in Holy Scripture, signifies never unbounded space nor 
omnipresence, but always, either the starry firmament, or, more usu- 
ally, that sphere of the created world of space and time where the union 
of Gop with the personal creature is not severed by sin—where no 
death reigns, where the glorification of the body is not a mere hope of 
the future. Into that sphere has the Firstling of risen and glorified 
manhood entered, as into a place, with visible glorified body, visibly 
to return again from thence. 


This, then, is the abode of our Lorn in His glorified hu- 
manity, and, here, if we accept the preceding conclusions, 
we must consider the reign of athousand years—a period, 
it must be remembered, explained by commentators 
generally as an indefinite one—to be taking place in the 
interval between His ascension and His coming again to 
judge the quick and the dead. And is there anything in the 
vision out of harmony with what we are taught, in other 
Scriptures, of our Lorp, as He is now, on the right hand 
of the Father, until His enemies be made His footstool. 
Here, we know Him to be “a Prince and a Saviour,” 
with all power given unto Him in heaven and in earth— 
showering royal gifts upon His people, limiting the power 
of the Evil One, and bringing His Church, safely and 
triumphantly, through the troubled waters of earthly 
history. 

The binding of Satan, with which the chapter opens, 
will be very likely to be a stumbling-block in the way of 
those who have always been accustomed to consider 
this as a promise of the future, and who, naturally and 
reasonably perhaps, are inclined to be jealous of an 
entirely new interpretation. Looking into their own 
hearts and around upon a world lying in wickedness, 
it is hard for them to find the trace of any such event 
in the history of our own times. ‘ The thought,” they 
exclaim, ‘‘is an absurdity; the Scriptures themselves 
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warn us that Sheen as a roaring en, walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour.” But let us try to 
understand what this binding of Satan may, and per- 
haps we have a right to say must, mean. In the first 
verse of this chapter we are told, “I saw an angel 
come down from heaven, having the key of the bottom- 
less pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid 
hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast 
him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set 
a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no 
more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled: and 
after that he must be loosed a little season.” In the 
twelfth chapter, we have a somewhat similar repre- 
sentation, varying in some _ unessential details, and 
where we have the time unmistakably marked as that 
of our Lorp’s ascension. A man child—the Lorp 
Jesus Curist and none other, as Alford emphatically 
tells us—was caught up into Heaven and, as the im- 
mediate result, ‘“‘there was war in Heaven.” ‘“ And the 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world; he 
was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out 
with him. And I heard a loud voice saying in Heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and strength, and the Kingdom 
of our God, and the power of His Curistr: for the ac- 
cuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our Gop day and night.” Whether, then, 
Satan be described as banished from Heaven, as the 
accuser of the brethren, as in this chapter; or, as 
bound with chains and cast into the abyss, as in the 
twentieth ; or, as in two of the Epistles, awaiting in 
chains, the judgment of the last day, it can, in any case, 
mean no more than that his power to harm the ran- 
somed people of Gop is effectually, and forever, broken. 
With Curist our advocate at the right hand of Gon, 
‘‘who shall lay anything to the charge of Gon’s elect?” 
And, ‘thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder : the 
young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet,” is the immunity sealed to His struggling Church 
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upon earth. Fast-chained for the people of Gop, he 
has been since our Lorp’s triumphant ascension; 
although we are sometimes, like Timorous and Mis- 
trust in the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ who saw not the 
chains.” And with regard to the nations of the earth, 
those who see Gop in history must acknowledge 
that the power of Evil has been manifestly restrained 
through the Christian Era. ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,” has been the Divine rebuke to the 
overflowings of iniquity. 

There is another important prophetical event which 
falls into place, naturally and easily, with this view of the 
chapter —the “First Resurrection.” And with the 
name will come, perhaps, to those who have read many 
of the pre-millennial books, the memory of fantastic 
and discordant theories, having no foundation in either 
Scripture or reason, painfully confusing to those who 
are seeking for plain Scriptural teaching on the sub- 
ject, and due, perhaps in great measure, to the fact that 
there seems really to be no room in the old systems 
for the prediction. Immediately after the casting down 
of Satan, we read, “‘And I saw thrones, and they sat 
upon them, and judgment was given unto them: and [| 
saw the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness 
of Jesus, and for the Word of Gop, and which had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had re- 
ceived his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands : 
and they lived and reigned with Curist a thousand 
years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until 
the thousand years were finished. This is the first 
resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection: on such the second death hath 
no power, but they shall be priests of Gop and of 
Curist, and shall reign with him a thousand years.” 

With our Lorp, then, in the Heaven of His glorified 
humanity, is an array of martyred saints, and, as their 
resurrection, if this view of the chapter be a correct one, 
must have taken place in the past, we may reasonably 
hope to find, if we look in the right direction, some his- 
torical trace of the event. In the simple and incidental 
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way in which many facts of deep significance and inter- 
est are mentioned in the Gospels, we are told by S. 
Matthew that ‘The graves were opened; and many 
bodies of the saints which slept, arose, and came out of 
the graves after His resurrection.” Here, then, we have 
a first resurrection—a matter of history, whose literal 
meaning cannot be gainsaid. And is it not strange that 
this striking event, so plainly told, should not have re- 
ceived more notice, and that there should have been so 
little attempt to identify this large body of risen saints. 

At the opening of the fifth Seal, in the sixth chapter 
of Revelation, we have this vision: ‘‘I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the Word of 
Gop, and for the testimony which they held: and they 
cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lorp, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? And white robes were 
given unto every one of them. And it was said unto 
them that they should rest yet fora little season until 
their fellow-servants also, and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be fulfilled.” 

We find here a band of saints in Heaven whose resur- 
rection has preceded the general resurrection of the 
Last Day. Can they be any other than the large num- 
ber we have just heard of, in the Gospel, as arising from 
the graves after the resurrection of our Lorp. It can 
scarcely be called a fanciful interpretation, if we connect 
the event in the Gospel with the description in the vision. 
In the latter we are told that these saints were mar- 
tyrs whose number was still incomplete ; and whom we 
must conclude to have been the martyred Prophets of 
the Old Testament, awaiting the coming of the martyrs 
of the New; to whom was given the white robe of 
Curist’s righteousness—the goodly company that we 
may suppose rejoicing in the accession to their number 
of the martyr Stephen, whose dying eyes, “looking 
steadfastly into Heaven, saw the glory of Gop, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of Gop,” 

Among the various benedictions pronounced by our 
Lorp, in the sermon on the Mount, is one which seems 
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to strike’a different note from the rest—an especial 
benediction for an especial class. ‘ Blessed,” He says, 
as a vision of future martyrdom rises up before him, 
‘blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 
they shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you and cast out your name as evil for the Son 
of Man’s sake. Rejoice yein that day, and leap for joy, 
for behold, your reward is great in heaven: for in like 
manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” It is not 
claimed that an isolated text of this kind can afford any- 
thing in the way of proof for the facts we are examining ; 
but it may throw a light of its own over the fact, w hich 
scarcely seems to need further proof, that the First 
Resurrection is an event, not of the future, but of the 
past; and that we may reasonably trace back the noble 
army of martyrs reigning with Curist in the vision of 
this twentieth chapter to the large band of risen saints 
mentioned in the Gospel. 

There is one more prediction in this chapter which we 
find adapting itself equally well to the Millennial period, 
as we have been considering it, and that is, the loosing 
of Satan at the end of the thousand years. Is it because 
commentators have put this event so far away into the 
future that they have lost sight of its extreme incon- 
gruity in the surroundings they have given to it ;—of the 
anomaly of a blissful and prosperous Millennium upon 
earth, culminating in an outburst of anarchy and con- 
flict ? 

That Gop’s ways of working are widely different 
from ours—that there are mysteries before which Reason 
must be silent—is unquestionably true. But we may find 
that in this instance there is no need for any extraor- 
dinary demands upon our faith. The passage reads: 
‘‘And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall 
be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive 
the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, 
Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle: 
the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. And 
they went up on the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city: and 
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fire came down from Gop out of heaven, and devoured 
them.” 

Following out the plan of interpretation which we 
have been pursuing with regard to the thousand years, 
the events predicted here must take place at the close 
of the present Dispensation: not breaking in upona 
glorious Millennium, but winding up our Christian Era, 
and identical with the horrors of the last times predicted 
in the Gospels and Epistles. 

If we compare together the two sets of predictions, we 
may find many traces of this identity. 

In the second chapter of Second Thessalonians we 
read that—immediately preceding the coming of our 
Lorp Jesus Curist—* Then shall that Wicked” —or, as it 
is inthe Revised Version, the lawless one—“‘ be revealed 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of His 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of His com- 
ing: Even Him whose coming is atter the working of 
Satan, with all power and signs and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish.” The great similarity between the events 
here and those in Revelation seems to point to the iden- 
tity of the predictions. But there are words of our Lorp 
which must be allowed to put the matter beyond doubt. 
In describing the times preceding His coming again, He 
tells us, ‘‘ Then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not from the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor 
ever shall be.” Surely we may consider these significant 
words, ‘nor ever shall be,” as conclusive on this point ; 
that is, unless we can conceive of a greater tribulation 
than the horrors attending the letting loose of Satan 
upon the world, and he and his deadly hosts going up 
to deceive the nations, which are in the four quarters of 
the earth. 

This loosing of Satan, we are told in the fifth verse, is 
to be “for a little season.” The merciful ring in our 
Lorp’s words, ‘‘ Except those days shall be shortened 
there shall no flesh be saved, but for the elect’s sake he 
has shortened the days,” finds an echo in the “little 
season” here. And the emphasis in His words, ‘ De- 
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ceiving, if it were possible, the very elect,” seems to be 
giving us the same assurance of perfect safety for His 
Church amid the greatest perils which we find brought 
out in the history of the heaven-protected camp and the 
beloved city. 

At the close of the thousand years, winding up with 
the woes of the last days, and the overthrow of Satan 
and his hosts, we have the vision of Judgment—the 
“Great White Throne,” the general Resurrection, and 
the “‘ Holy City, the new Jerusalem coming down out of 
heaven from Gop prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband.” 

With those who are interested in the study of Prophecy, 
this slight attempt at an elucidation of some of its im- 
portant points is left with the wish that a livelier interest 
might, in some way, be awakened in the message our 
Lorp Jesus Curist has so impressively sent to His 
servants, and the earnest desire that they may be in- 
duced to examine for themselves, patiently, and with the 
aid of the Hoty Spirit, whether these things be so. The 
startling words with which the book ends call upon us 
all not to draw back from its inspired teaching, but to 
approach it reverently, discreetly, and prayerfully. 

“I testify to every one that heareth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book, If any shall add unto the ‘m, Gop 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book ; and if any one shall take away from the sayings 
of the book of this prophecy, Gop shall take away his 
part out of the tree of life and out of the holy city which 
are written in this book. He which testifieth these 
things saith, Surely I come quickly. Amen. Come, 
Lorp Jesus. 

“The grace of the Lorp Jesus be with the saints. 
Amen.” 

C. M. Tyne. 
34 








ARE THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER PROPERLY 
BEFORE THE CHURCH FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION? 


HERE is no doubt that, whatever misgivings were 

felt at first, the efforts of the Reverend Dr. Hunting- 
ton to enrich the Book of Common Prayer, and to give 
to its use such flexibility as a wise conservatism will per- 
mit, and as will enable the Clergy to adapt it to every 
occasion of public prayer, has now the sympathy of the 
vast majority of Churchmen, Clerical and Lay. In this 
sympathy the writer most heartily joins. 

But, at the same time, we should not be in favor of 
adopting, in haste, changes of which we may repent at 
leisure, or of cumbering the Book with unnecessary or 
merely sentimental additions; on the other hand, most 
of us do not wish to stop short of completeness in the 
good work so happily begun. 

It is just a hundred years since the first American 
compiled Book of Common Prayer was sent down by 
the General Convention to the Dioceses for their exami- 
nation and approval. 

Its Preface quotes from the English Prayer Book the 
rule which should guide in making changes, viz. : 


To keep the happy mean between too much stiffness in refusing 


and too much easiness in admitting, variations in things once advisedly 
established ; 


and the principle which should govern the changes to 
be made, viz. : 


To do that which might most tend to the preservation of peace 
and unity in the Church ; the procuring of reverence, and the exciting 
of piety and devotion in the worship of Gop ; and, finally, the cutting 
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of occasion, from them that seek occasion, of cavil or quarrel against 
her Liturgy. 


That first Book was not approved by the Church for 
reasons, of which the unauthorised method of its compi- 
lation was one; and the result was that three years of 
further consideration gave us a Book of Common Prayer 
which was most admirably calculated to produce har- 
mony, and secure and foster unity, at a time when doubt 
and fear were brooding in all hearts. 

But, in the ninety-seven years that have passed since 
the Book of Common Prayer was ratified, a vast 
change of sentiment has occurred. The Catholic 
awakening, which began in 1832, and which, through 
the more than half century that has since elapsed, has 
shown ever increasing strength, has given birth to a 
craving for better things than even the changes pro- 
posed by the ‘‘ Book Annexed.” Within the past two 
years both Clergy and Laity have given more study to 
the Prayer Book, and to Liturgies in general, than dur- 
ing the former hundred years; and now are not content 
to stop with changes that, a few years ago, would have 
alarmed them by their extent. A remarkable instance 
of this is to be found in the Bishop of Western New 
York, who was, only two years ago, an opponent of the 
proposal to strike out the words “ Protestant Episco- 
pal” from the Church’s name, but is now an open advo- 
cate of that much desired change. 

Nevertheless, while the mind of the Church is leaning 
strongly toward greater changes than have thus far 
been enacted into formal propositions, it is as strongly 
felt that the greatest care should be exercised. 
| “Let all things be done decently and in order,” is a 
| good rule of procedure i in everything; and especially in 
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everything affecting our spiritual surroundings. 

All the forms which the Constitution has thrown, as 
safeguards, around the Prayer Book should be followed. 
strictly in making those changes. 

To use the language of the Memorial from the Con- 
vention of the Church in New Jersey to the General 
Convention of 1786, 
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The prejudices and prep»ssessions of mankind in favor of old cus- 
toms, especially in religious matters, are generally so strong as to re- 
quire great delicacy and caution in the introduction of alterations or 
innovations, although maniestly for the better. 


Now, what are those forms? Article VIII. of the Con- 
stitution provides that 


No alteration or addition shall be made in the Book of Common 


Prayer, or other offices of the Church, or the Articles of Religion, un- 
less the same shall be proposed in one General Convention, and by a 
resolve thereof, made known to the Convention of every Diocese, and 


adopted at the subsequent General Convention. 


Article III. of the Constitution is peculiar. It pro- 
vides that the House of Bishops shall have a right to 
“ originate and propose acts for the concurrence of the 
House of Deputies.” In respect of acts which originate 
in the House of Deputies, it is prescribed that “in all 
cases the House of Bishops shall signify to the Conven- 
tion their approbation or disapprobation (the latter, with 
their reasons, in writing) within three days after the pro- 
posed act shall have been reported to them for concur- 
rence; and in failure thereof, it shall have the operation 
of a law.” 

Thus, without affirmative action by the House of 
Deputies, an act originating in the House of Bishops 
fails; while as to acts originating in the House of Dep- 
uties, the House of Bishops has a negative, provided it 
is exercised within the three days. 

The action taken by the General Convention of 1883, 
in reference to the pending additions and changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer, was as follows: 

The ‘‘ Committee on Liturgical Enrichment,” as it was 
called, or the “ Joint Committee on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” as it is now called, made its report, which 
both Houses proceeded to consider, and which both 
Houses amended in important particulars. Some of 
these amendments and changes were adopted in the 

same form by both Houses, and in the method provided 
by the Constitution, viz.: adopted in the House of Dep- 
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uties, and ‘‘transmitted to the House of Bishops and 
approved by them.” 

On the twelfth day the House of Bishops adopted 
a resolution appointing a Committee of Conference, 
which action was concurred in by the House of Depu- 
ties; and the Members of the ‘“ Joint Committee on the 
Book of Common Prayer” were appointed conferees. 

The two Houses continued to make amendments, and, 
finally, all these amendments were referred to the Con- 
ference Committee. 

On the very last day of the session the Conference 
Committee reported the following to each House, viz.: 


The Committee, etc., recommend to both Houses that they adopt 
Resolutions i.—xxxii. (of the Report of the Joint Committee on Litur- 
gical Enrichment), with the amendments hereinafter stated, as one 
legislative act ; and that the action upon such Resolutions be taken 
first in the House of Bishops, and that the House of Deputies concur 
therein, 


Accordingly, in the House of Bishops, on motion of 
the Bishop of Albany, it was, ‘ by a constitutional ma- 
jority,” 


Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, That the resolutions 
as enumerated in the Report of the Committee of Conference, with the 
amendments thereafter stated, be adopted ; and, 

Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, That the aforesaid 
resolutions, as so amended, be communicated to the several Dioceses, 
in accordance with the requirements of the Constitution. 

Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, That any clerical errors 
or manifest inaccuracies, if any, in the Report of the Committee of 
Conference between the two Houses, as agreed to this day, may be 
hereafter corrected by the Editing Committee. 


This was the very last action of the House of Bishops. 
On the last page but two of the Supplemental Journal 
of the House of Deputies, we find the following, viz. : 


The Rev. Dr. Harrison, from the Committee of Conference on the 
differences between the two Houses on the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Prayer, presented a Report [see page 


429}. 
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The following was received : 


MessaGE No. 118. 


The House of Bishops informs the House of Deputies that it has 
adopted the recommendations of the Committee of Conference on the 
differences between the two Houses on the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Prayer; and the House of Bishops 
concurs with the House of Deputies in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to edit the Book Annexed. 

Attest : WiLLiaAM TatLock, Secretary. 


‘‘On motion to concur in the action of the House of 
Bishops, as contained in its Message No. 118, the Lay 
delegation of the Diocese of Virginia, seconded by the 
Clerical delegation of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
called for a vote by Dioceses and Orders.” Of the 
Clergy, there were forty-three Dioceses represented ; 
Ayes, 42; Noes, 1. An analysis of the vote shows 
that only 93, out of 192, Clergy voted. Eleven Dioceses 
gave I vote each; seventeen, 2; nine, 3; and only four 
were fully represented, and six had no representation. 

With the Laity it was worse. Only 56 voted. Twenty 
Dioceses gave I vote each; eight had 2; four, 3; two 
had a full vote, and fifteen were not represented. Of 
Dioceses, Ayes, 32; Noes, 2. 

Thus, not half of the Clergy, and but four more than 
one-fourth of the Laity, took enough interest in the matter 
to stay and vote. 

The effect of this vote, Constitutionally speaking, is 
not to be considered. 

The Committee on Liturgical Enrichment made its 
Report in a series of Resolutions, all in the same form, 
as follows, viz.: 


Resolved, That the following changes be made in connection with 
the (say Title-page) of the Book of Common Prayer, and that the pro- 
posed aiterations be made known to the several Dioceses, in order that 
they may be adopted in the next General Convention, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article VIII. of the Constitution. (And then 
follows the statement of the proposed changes.) 


The Report of the Committee of Conference recom- 
mended that all these Resolutions, with their amend- 
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ments, be adopted as one Jegislative act ; «that such 
action be first taken in the House of Bishops, and that 
the House of Deputies concur therein.” 

No Rule of Order of either House or Joint Rule pro- 
vides for a Conference Committee; or for the method of 
effectuating its recommendations ; but the general Par- 
liamentary rule prescribes that the agreements reached 
shall be reported to each House, and, if adopted by both, 
shall become law. The affirmative action taken by the 
House of Bishops was expressed by the three Resolu- 
tions already quoted. That House undertook, by its 
Message No. 118, to communicate its action to the House 
of Deputies. If that Message had quoted the Resolu- 
tions in full, it would have shown: 1st. That the Bishops 
had adopted the Resolutions of the Committee on Litur- 
gical Enrichment, as amended by the Conference Com- 
mittee. 2d. That the House of Bishops had passed a 
“Resolve” that the proposed changes in the Book of 
Common Prayer should be ‘‘ made known to the Con- 
vention of every Diocese;” and there would have been 
no doubt of the regularity of the action of the two 
Houses. But there was but a bare Constitutional ma- 
jority present in the House of Bishops, and the House 
of Deputies was fast melting away; it is evident that 
great haste was necessary; the Message No. 118 was 
prepared in great haste ; and it entirely omitted to state 
to the House of Deputies that the Bishops had passed 
the ‘‘ Resolve” which Article VIII. of the Constitution 
requires. 

Under such circumstances, it would seem evident that 
no such concurrent action as the Constitution requires 
was taken; and it follows that the Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Book of Common Prayer are not properly 
before the Church for passage by the next General Con- 
vention. 

Whether this be absolutely true or not, there is at 
least enough doubt to make it highly proper that the 
next General Convention should not undertake to adopt 
the Book Annexed ; and this doubt will give good oc- 
casion “to take a further review of the Public Service, 
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and to establish such other alterations and amendments 
therein as might be deemed expedient.” 

‘‘ History repeats itself.” A curious illustration of this 
truth may be found in the action of the Convention of 
1883, taken in respect to these proposed amendments 
and changes. 

In 1785 the Convention found itself unable, from want 
of time, to complete the changes in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and its last legislative act was the passage 
of a Resolution appointing an Editing Committee, “ with 
liberty to make verbal and grammatical corrections ; but 
in such manner as that nothing in form or substance be 
altered.” 

Nothing doubting the entire good faith of the Editing 
Committee of Zhe Book Annexed, may not this co- 
incidence be regarded as ominous ? 

JAMES PARKER. 











HISTORY OF INDIAN MISSIONS IN MIN- 
NESOTA. 


"THE thought which inspired the first planting of these 

United States was Indian Missions. No sordid 
lust of dominion, nor love of gain, nor the desire of ad- 
ding new territories to the Crown; but the promoting 
the Glory of Gop by establishing His Church in the then 
almost unknown regions, and the bringing in the Abo- 
rigines to the light and glory of the Gospel, are stated in 
the charters given to the first settlers in Virginia to be 
the motives which inspired the undertaking. <A_ high 
and holy purpose brooded over the first beginnings of 
this great nation. That purpose, conceived in Heaven, 
was brought forth into action in the Mother Church of 
that period. Sons of the Church drew up these charters 
and signed them ; and to the Sons of the Church was 
committed the putting them into effect. In inception 
and in execution it was the act of the Church. It is a good 
omen for Indian Missions that their planting was so 
closely intertwined with the very infant life of this nation, 
as it is to the everlasting glory of the Church that that 
which she began in unselfish, yearning mother love, 
yearning after wandering children, should have borne 
such glorious fruit, even in ways that she did not fore- 
see. 

And in pursuance of that holy design, almost the first 
thing that the infant builders in Virginia of this Coun- 
try set about, was the founding of a college for the in- 
struction of the native youth in Curist’s Holy Religion, 
that through them it might extend to all. This is not 
the place to recount the causes which made that design 
to fail; it was laid aside by the Church for the present, 
but never abandoned. Those jealousies which so natu- 
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rally grow up between two races, a superior and an infe- 
rior, brought into intimate contact, and which so readily 
break out into a flame unless kept down by a sense of 
oneness and brotherhood in Curist and Gop, brought 
about a massacre on one side, and savage retaliatory 
vengeance on the other, which made it impossible for 
the present for the infant Church to carry out her heav- 
en-born plans. 

After this, during the Colonial period, when the 
Church was in an incomplete, acephalous condition, 
separated by 3,000 miles of stormy ocean from her 
spiritual head, a flock never once even looked upon 
by her chief pastors, battling for existence against a 
multitude of sects who disputed her very right to exist, 
she was in no condition to grapple with the heathenism 
beyond her borders, and we read of very little being 
done. And then the savage war which ravaged the fron- 
tier in 1760, reaching from Michilimackinac all along 
the great lakes to Detroit, and through the present 
States of Indiana and Ohio, even into the very centre of 
Pennsylvania near Lancaster, and which made the whole 
Western frontier drip with blood; all this, as told in the 
graphic pages of Parkman’s History, rendered it impossi- 
ble for her in those troublous days to pursue her heaven- 
born mission; and when, after the Revolutionary war 
was ended she was left a very ‘‘ feeble folk,” she was re- 
duced so low that any active agressive work was mani- 
festly impossible. For the first fifty years of her 
separate existence she was struggling to complete her 
organisation and to keep herself from extinction, pre- 
paring herself in quiet for the battle which was to come, 
but not openly seeking it in the field. So it comes to 
pass that in all those years we hear little of Indian 
Missions—some work perhaps among the Mohawks or 
other tribes of New York, on a scale of feebleness 
commensurate with her own, but no grand advance 
movement. 

The end of the first half of the present century was 
reached before a strong assault was made on the mass 
of heathenism lying in her bosom, and then it began 
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with a race oom the hesteaken most closely identified 
with the history of both Church and Nation; the 
Ojibways. 

Before this there was a mission of the Church, under 
the apostolic Kemper, to some Oneidas, who about fifty 
years ago had removed from New York to near Green 
Bay, in the State of Wisconsin, and there was a mission- 
ary church and congregation there. But the Oneidas 
in Wisconsin were a very small and feeble body, num- 
bering in all only some hundreds, and the movement 
had not attracted any great attention nor produced very 
striking results. The name of the Rev. Mr. Cadle is one 
that deserves to be remembered as that of a pioneer in 
this work. 

But about that time “ there came forth the champion,” 
a very lofty man, who, with every nerve strained to a 
high and holy tension, rushed into the lists and, seiz- 
ing the flag, bore it triumphantly forward with the 
strength of a giant and laid about him such blows as 
had never been dealt before. That man was James 
Lloyd Breck, who was truly “a man sent from Gop ;” 
one who was the first, in this as in so many other lines 
of her work, to show the Church her duty and her glory. 
He was the very flower of all her sons; that rare crea- 
tion which the century plant brings to light once ina 
hundred years. His pure breast was all aglow with 
holy fire ; all the love, all the zeal, all the energy of the 
Church were incarnated in him. 

After hallowing the soil of Wisconsin by his labors in 
it for so many years, he was at this time doing a similar 
work in the infant Territory of Minnesota, around the 
embryo cities of S. Paul and Minneapolis, when, about 
the year 1852, a call reached him from the poor Indians 
dwelling in the northern forests of Minnesota to go and 
be their teacher. The call came to him the 
instrumentality of one still living, the Rev. I. J. En- 
megahbowh, one who has been permitted by Gop to do 
much good for his people. Enmegahbowh was a Can- 
ada Chippewa, born and brought up a heathen and 
Grand Medicine man, but one who had the desire of im- 
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provement in him. He tried to acquire some knowledge 
under very unfavorable circumstances and with the 
struggles usual with men who succeed; and at last 
was able to go to school for some time among the 
whites, where he acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
English and some education. He was for some time a 
preacher of righteousness attached to the Methodist 
body, among his fellow Chippewas south of Lake Super- 
ior, whence he had drifted out among the Minnesota 
Chippewas, married and settled among them. Hearing 
of the ardent new teacher who had come to S. Paul and 
was, among all other good works, endeavoring to in- 
struct youth in Godly knowledge, he sent his son to him, 
and it was through his intervention and suggestion that 
the Chippewa chiefs invited Breck to their country. He 
looked upon this invitation as the call of Gop to him; 
and such, though through seeming failures, it proved to 
be; and though the flesh shrank he prepared to obey. 
After some preliminary surveys of the field made on foot, 
as his manner was—a distance of about 150 miles in the 
wilderness and back—he left his flourishing work in 5S. 
Paul and vicinity in the charge of others, and went 
among them alone, fixing his dwelling at Gull Lake, 
9 miles to the northward of where Brainerd now stands 
on the Northern Pacific R. R. 

The Indians among whom he settled were a race who 
were more intimately connected with the people of the 
United States, with their history, and with their country 
than any other, a representative race. They were the same 
people, substantially, with those who greeted the first 
settlers in Virginia; the name of their Chief Powhattan 
or Pawadan signifies in Ojibway ‘“‘a dream’’—strange 
omen of the vanishing fate of that unfortunate people. 
The Delawares who signed the treaty with William Penn 
were the same people, speaking substantially the same 
language. The Abanakis of Maine, and the Indians 
who filled New England and greeted the Pilgrim Fathers 
when they landed on Plymouth Rock, were the same 
stock, their brothers. The first Indian baptised within 
the limits of the original Thirteen States, Manito, who 
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was begtieedt in “ae Ciseiien was one of hele peo- 
ple, his name being still a very familiar word among 
them, signifying a “god or spirit. Under the various 
local designations of Pottawatamies—those who keep 
the fire ; Miamis—those who dwell on the peninsula; 
Sanks—those who live at the outlet; Shawunoes or 
Shawnees—southern men; Ottawas—or the trading 
people ; Menominees—or the rice-makers ; Abanakis and 
Delawares—meaning eastern earth dwellers; Odish- 
quagumig—or those who live at the end of the water, 
the New England Indians; they had at the time of f the 
coming of the white man filled the present States of Illi- 
nois, part of Wisconsin and Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New England, Canada, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, extending as far south as the 
Carolinas, and found even now as far west as the Sas- 
katchewan River and the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
It was their kindred who had contended with the white 
man for the dark and bloody ground of Kentucky, and 
who in 1760, under Pontiac, reddened the frontier with 
blood, from the head of Lake Michigan to the heart of 
Pennsylvania. 

Breck carried on his work in his new field with the 
same zeal, the same unremitting energy which had char- 
acterised him elsewhere. He erected mission buildings 
and a church, where he had daily service, procured fe- 
male helpers, and established schools in which he aimed 
to have all the young people trained. Not content with 
the usual work of a missionary, he saw clearly that the 
missionary must teach the people everything, to labor 
as well as to believe in Gon. So for five years he was a 
sort of Oberlin among them. They themselves tell to this 
day how he rose daily at 4 o'clock in the morning; 
how he had them out in the fields with him, and went 
round from one to another showing them how to plant, 
how to sow, how to hoe, how to raise all kinds of plants 
and vegetables; and they say that all that they know 
about farming he taught them. Every day he rung his 
bell for service, and at the signal they went from the 
fields to the church. His life, as they speak of it, was 
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beautiful. They tell how carefully he instructed them for 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy Communion; how 
he had them practise receiving the Holy Communion, 
fasting, and, after it was over, took them into the mission 
house and gave them a good dinner; how in all ways 
he tried to teach them reverence for holy things. They 
tell of his tenderness, and that of the good women, his 
associates, to the little Indian Jambs whom he had taken 
into the mission family and school to bring up. They 
relate how once, when there had been a long-continued 
drought, and their gardens were just on the point of 
being ruined, and the sky was still brazen and cloudless 
as it had been for weeks, that he rang his little bell for 
prayers, and summoned them all to pray for rain; and 
though there was not a cloud in the sky when he began, 
the dropping rain began to fall as they came out of the 
church; “the heavens were black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain.” They tell again how 
children, whom they thought dying or dead, revived 
when he knelt and prayed for them and baptised them. 
They say he never lost an hour while he was in the 
Indian country. They tell, also, how in Lent he always 
fasted till evening, yet his smile was as pleasant; and he 
would walk all day, as if he had had his regular food. 
His physical powers were very remarkable, as well as 
his spiritual. The Indians, as is well known, are great 
walkers, but he surpassed them. They themselves 
reckon during the last 200 years the great walkers that 
have arisen among them; one was an Indian, one a 
Frenchman, and Dr. Breck the third. He used to think 
nothing of walking from St. Cloud up to the Agency in 
a day, a distance of about 68 miles, and they say would 
get there when the Sun was still high, and walking so 
fast that they had to run to keep up with him. He was 
always of a placid, unruffled temperament, upon which 
no worry ever seemed to light. 

After some years at Gull Lake, and having very con- 
siderable success there, having a hundred baptised souls, 
a well-filled boarding-school, a large attendance at daily 
and weekly service, and a somewhat industrious and 
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regular-living community of Indians, his zeal prompted 
him to move still farther into the wilderness, to Leech 
Lake, 55 miles to the North, among the numerous and 
turbulent Pillager Band of Chippewas. He left the Gull 
Lake Mission in charge of others, and put up schools 
and mission buildings with his accustomed vigor at his 
new home. But here, after a while, troubles began 
to thicken around him; the Indians became very troub- 
lesome; broke his windows, struck and threatened the 
women of the mission; interrupted him during Divine 
Service, threatened his life, and finally he was compelled 
to leave. 

In looking for the causes of the failure of such a man, 
there are several that will account for it. In the first 
place, whiskey flowed like water among the Indians, and 
there was then no law, nor protection. The evil in- 
fluences were too strong for the good, and for the time 
prevailed. Again, the mixed-blood traders were very 
much incensed against the Missionary because he, pity- 
ing the extortionate rates at which goods were sold to 
the poor Indians, brought there vast quantities of mission 
goods, which he let the Indians have for comparatively 
a trifle, in exchange for their fish, their maple-sugar, etc. 
In this way he very seriously interfered with the traders’ 
profits, and excited their secret hostility against him. 
They, it is thought, instigated the Indians to commit the 
outrages they did with the deliberate purpose of driving 
him off. But lastly, and perhaps principally, he gave 
them too much; and so much giving and prosperity was 
more than they could stand, and it spoiled them. They 
could not understand the motives which induced him to 
be so kind to them, thought it was their due, and de- 
manded more. Had he been careful to present the 
spiritual alone, disconnecting it from any temporal giving, 
he might have succeeded. But he wished to accomplish 
the thing a¢ once ; he saw how poor the Indians were 
and how badly they needed temporal help, he had plenty 
of means and abundant supplies at hand, so he gave 
them very freely, not thinking how bad the effect would 
be on their faith. 
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The time was not yet come. Gop had other work for 
him to do: a Faribault, and a S. Mary’s of the Pacific to 
found ; and therefore He willed him to fail there that he 
might do the next thing He intended him to. 

Dr. Breck was for some days overwhelmed with de- 
jection over that unlooked-for and unfortunate termina- 
tion of his hopes, but soon girded himself for his new 
and more important work. He had done his work, al- 
though he thought he had failed. From the little acorn 
which he planted, sprang largely the great oak of Indian 
missions, which to-day overshadows so many of the In- 
dian tribes of our land. The impulse which he created, 
one may say, for Christianising our own home heathen 
has kept on increasing, until it bids fair to envelop them 
all with its blessings. He had done a great work, though 
he knew it not; in this as in so many other departments 
of her work he had shown the Church the road to glory 
and victory. Over the dead body of his failure the 
Hosts of Gop pressed on. Before leaving the Indian 
country he had associated with himself the Rev. Mr. 
Peake, who after his departure manfully continued at 
Gull Lake for some years, doing, while it was possible 
to do anything. 

But after the driving out of Breck, misfortunes came 
thick upon the poor Indians, and wickedness poured in 
upon them in a flood. They were exposed to the con- 
tact of frontier liquor dealers, and the very scum of the 
white population, which rides upon the first wave of 
civilisation. They became worse and worse, more 
drunken and more wretched. Then came the Sioux 
massacre of 1862, into which they were very nearly 
drawn through the wiles of their crafty, blood-thirsty, 
treacherous chief, Hole-in-the-Day. 

Before this time, in 1859, on leaving the Indian coun- 
try, and after he had established his schools in Faribault, 
Dr. Breck, in conjunction with Bishop Whipple, who 
had now come to the State, took down a considerable 
number of Chippewa boys and girls to educate among 
the whites. Although compelled by circumstances to 
leave them, he showed that his interest in them was 
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as great as ever, and his desire to work for them as 
great. 

When taking away the little urchins from their homes, 
seeing them sad after going a few miles, and running 
races with them to cheer them up, he stood them up 
against a tree which still stands by the wayside, to mark 
their height. He did not know that among those little 
Indian boys were three future ministers of Curist’s 
Church, who should continue his work when he was 
gone. How his heart would have bounded could he 
have known it! Quite a number of Sioux children 
were also brought to Faribault to school, and here those 
two races, which for unknown generations had butchered 
each other on sight, first became brothers in the school 
of Curist. 

And from this little seed another great tree grew. 
That little company of Sioux children in Faribault and 
the young man Hinman there preparing for the ministry, 
was the slender beginning of the mission to the great 
Sioux nation ; which has grown to such great and benefi- 
cent proportions. 

After the massacre of 1862, and the withdrawal of the 
last of the white missionaries, the wretchedness of the 
poor Chippewas became extreme. The Church and 
Mission buildings at Gull Lake, which had been hallow- 
ed by the presence and labors of so many holy men and 
women, were burned, and the flock was scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd. The Devil had been cast 
out of their nation by the holy prayers and lives of Breck 
and his associates, and he had now returned to his house 
and brought with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself. They were drunk all the time—men and 
women, and even children, whenever they could find any 
money, food or clothing with which to buy liquor. 
They were hungry, freezing, and starving to death, but 
still more liquor was the cry. Great numbers of them 
killed each other in drunken fights. They were prob- 
ably the most miserable as they were the most hopeless 
people on the face of the earth. 

The Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh states that from a record 
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still in his possession which he kept, there were 75 mur- 
ders of Indians in one little village of a few hundred 
population, Crow Wing, in one summer. The women 
were what might be expected from those who were 
always under the influence of liquor. 

The Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh was the sole light left 
burning in this hopeless darkness. He was kept 
there by Bishop Whipple—who in some way raised a 
salary for him—much against his own will, for he was 
terrified by the dreadful scenes around him and wished 
to fly. He had, before this, been ordained Deacon by 
Bishop Whipple, with the concurrence of Dr. Breck, Dr. 
Manney and others, but not without the bitter opposi- 
tion of many of the Clergy and Laity, and the Rev. Dr. 
Breck and others had even to enter into an engagement 
that he should not become chargeable on the Diocese 
for his support before the opposition to his ordination 
would be withdrawn. 

For some time he was held at his post by the com- 
mands and entreaties of his Bishop, but at last, sick at 
heart and utterly discouraged, he determined to fly far away 
to his relatives in Canada, and leave such scenes of wick- 
edness for ever. He says that he went to Lake Superior, 
disguising his intention from all but his wife, and like 
another prophet of whom we read, “ went into a ship 
and paid the fare thereof.” To quote his own words: 
‘‘Can you blame me for doing this? I saw that those 
educated white men had all been compelled to run 
away, and here was a heathenism, and a grand one 
too, standing before me, a poor and worthless man 
before the Philistine Giant, with no sling in my hand!” 
At last they set sail, andhe looked upon the fast receding 
shores and thanked Gop that he was seeing the last of 
them. But after sailing a day a terrible wind arose and 
they were compelled to put back to port. Still firm in his 
intention he waited a while,and then took shipping again ; 
heard the captain tell the sailors to waken him when 
the wind came round fair so they could sail, and in the 
night heard with a joyful heart the sails spread and felt 
the vessel under weigh. But once more the Lorp sent 
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out His great aia. strong wea after the fleeing PEN 
the hurricane seemed to come from all points of the com- 
pass, the waves threatened to engulf them, the vessel 
groaned and labored, and they were in imminent dan- 
ger of perishing. The captain came running into the 
cabin and said there was something supernatural about 
this storm; never in twenty years’ sailing had he seen 
the like; never before had he been compelled to put 
back, but now he must, and that but a slender chance. 
Enmegahbowh and his wife were on their knees on the 
cabin floor praying, and he vowing that if the Lorp 
would save him this once, never more would he attempt 
to flee. The ship was put about and safely made the 
harbor. Enmegahbowh safely bestowed his wife and 
children in the town, while he alone went on a visit to 
his friends in Canada, and this time, he said, they had a 
favorable following wind the whole way, so that the 
captain said it was one of the best passages he ever made. 
The above particulars, told in an inimitably graphic man- 
ner, the writer heard from Enmegahbowh himself in a 
sermon to his people. After his visit to Canada he 
was willing to go back to his Indians, and “preach the 
preaching that Gop bade him.” 

Two slender threads only now stood between the 
Chippewas and apparently utter ruin—Bishop Whipple 
and his Indian clergyman. So besotted were the poor 
Indians with drink, and so sunk in extreme misery, that 
hardly any of them listened to the teachings of Enme- 
gahbowh, and he was almost without a following. But 
every summer the Bishop made a tour of the Chippewa 
country, travelling hundreds of miles by wagon, in 
canoe, or on foot, visiting them in their wigwams, and 
talking to them, with Enmegahbowh for interpreter, do- 
ing all he could for them. He also tried to raise up 
friends for them in the East, and in a great many invisi- 
ble, unknown ways helped them. In one of those visits 
Rev. Dr. Knickerbacker, now Bishop of Indiana, and 
the late Rev. Dr. Washburn accompanied him. He 
never relaxed his hold upon them, until at last, about 
fifteen years ago, he procured from the Government the 
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beautiful tract of country called the White Earth Reser- 
vation, for a permanent home for them, where they 
might forget their sorrows and begin a new and better 
life. The poor Chippewas were greatly divided in 
opinion about going to their new homes. It was an 
unknown country to them; they feared they would 
starve to death, and they feared that their old enemies, 
the Sioux, near whose territories their new home lay, 
would kill them. The majority passed a law that the 
first man who should take a step in the direction of 
White Earth should be killed. But a chief, who after- 
ward became a brave warrior of the Cross, stepped for- 
ward and said: “I see light and salvation for my chil- 
dren there, and there alone; and (clutching his knife) 
the first man that steps across my path to prevent me 
from saving my children, I will kill him.” The crowd 
shrank back, and those brave Pilgrim Fathers started 
on their way. 

The bloody and treacherous Hole-in-the-Day had 
said that he would allow no Protestant missionary to go 
there among his people, but only the Romish. Not 
that he was of any religion, living in every sin, but he 
somehow instinctively took this side. Enmegahbowh, 
though repeatedly solicited by his people to go to their 
new home, refused, knowing that it would be useless 
while Hole-in-the-Day lived. But the Providence of 
Gop so ordered it that soon he was assassinated by his 
own people, and so the way was open. 

The White Earth chiefs came galloping with great 
joy to meet Enmegahbowh, as he approached White 
Earth ; a log church was built, and services held. It 
pleased Gop to greatly bless the preaching of His Gos- 
pel in their new circumstances; great numbers became 
Christians, cut their hair, put on the white man’s cloth- 
ing, and went to work. At first they suffered great pri- 
vations, were in continual fear of the Sioux, and some- 
times had to live on acorns, and the settlement would 
perhaps have broken up, had not their unfailing friend, 
Bishop Whipple, helped them with $500 worth of pro- 


visions. 
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They hea gone on from better to better, until to-day 
they are one of the most peaceful, well-behaved com- 
munities in the country. The full-blooded Indians are 
nearly all members of the Church, and those who were 
once so low, wretched, and degraded at Crow Wing are 
now respectable Christian men and women. No more 
striking testimony to the power of the Gospel of Curist 
to raise the most hopeless can be found than that com- 
munity. They who were once such slaves to drink, now 
never touch it; as a community they never drink; and 
those who knew them formerly at Crow Wing, when 
they were drunken, starving savages, cannot believe 
when they hear that they are : Christian men and women 
and respectable farmers. 

Dr. Breck’s work has borne abundant fruit at last. 
They are never tired of congratulating themselves on 
having escaped from the snare of the Devil in which 
they formerly lived, and in having come to their present 
happy condition. For this they thank their good friend, 
under Gop, Bishop Whipple. They have had lately 
built for them, by the efforts of their pastor and the 
kindness of Eastern friends, a beautiful stone church, 
costing $10,000. Every year they settle down more to 
work; every year remaining heathenism loses its power 
over them. They are a simple-hearted, sincere people, 
rejoicing in Curist, their Saviour, who found them. 
The Diocese assesses them annually for the support of 
its Missions and Bishop $85, and they pay it. Many of 
them have family prayers, and their week-day devotional 
meetings are very frequent. 

But there is something better. From them has 
sounded out the Gospel to all the other Chippewas 
in Minnesota, for eight of their young men have gone 
forth from White Earth as the ordained ministers of 
Curist. In July, 1876, the Rev. Messrs. Samuel Madi- 
son and Fred Smith were ordained by Bishop Whipple 
in the Church of S. Columba, White Earth. They had 
studied there about three years. The following July two 
more, the Revs. Charles Wright and George Johnson, 
were ordained; and in the next July, 1878, four more, 
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the Revs. John Coleman, George Smith, George B. 
Morgan, and Mark Hart, were ordained. 

Of the above, three, the Rev. Messrs. S. Madison, Fred 
Smith and George Johnson, understood English fairly 
well, having been at school for two years at Faribault 
when boys; the others understood only Chippewa, and 
their education was all in that language. Their period 
of study was from two to three years, and was conducted 
at White Earth. Some of them did missionary work 
while studying. 

A few words concerning some of them and their work 
may not be amiss. 

The Rev. Samuel Madison was a son of the great Grand 
Medicine man of the Chippewas, Shay-day-ence. His 
father gave him to Dr. Breck to bring up in the white 
man’s way, and his earliest recollections were of being 
in Dr. Breck’s own room, tended by his hands. When 
about ten he went to Faribault to school for two years, 
and returning to the Indian country, was persuaded by 
his father to enter the Grand Medicine lodge again, and 
take part in its rites—something that caused him bitter 
regret to the end of his life. Arriving in White Earth in 
1873, and Bishop Whipple recommending him, he was 
taken to study for the ministry. During his three years 
of study he did a great deal of missionary work; driv- 
ing or walking nearly every Sunday, about 32 miles 
across a bleak prairie, often in excessive cold, to preach 
the Gospel to a few Indians collected in a house. 7haz, 
none could do more movingly than he, for he knew and 
loved it, having felt it in its healing power. 

After having been stationed at Wild Rice River for 
some months, in January, 1877, he and his old compan- 
ion at Faribault, the Rev. Fred Smith, another of the 
Rev. Dr. Breck’s boys, were sent to Red Lake, 80 miles 
Northward in the wilderness, to found a new mission 
and church there. On January 1, the mercury frozen, 
they started with their wives and children on the long 
three days’ journey through the uninhabited forest to 
Red Lake, first imploring Gon’s blessing in receiving the 
Holy Communion in the mother church at White Earth. 
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The Red Lake band of Chippewas number. 1,200, 
and live, as they themselves express it, on “‘ an island,” 
that is, in a remote place, nearly 50 miles from any other 
Indians, and nearly 100 miles from the whites. Like 
the ancient inhabitants of Laish, ‘‘ they dwell quiet 
and secure; are far from the Zidonians, and have no 
business with any man.” Cut off from all the world, 
they maintain themselves by fish caught in their great 
lake, and by a little corn they raise. At the time of 
the advent of the two Indian clergymen among them, 
they were all heathen but one or two, for though 
there had been a Congregational mission among them 
for nearly 40 years, whose last missionary was just 
then retiring, it had never made the slightest impres- 
sion on them. They practised their Grand Medicine, 
and ate their dogs, and lived in dirt and filth, and put 
offerings of tobacco on the stones which they thought 
were Manitos or gods, just as they had always done. 

But the coming of two of their own people, who could 
speak their language, as ministers of Curist, created a 
great commotion among them; and in a few months the 
young Indian clergymen, by their zeal and the blessing 
of Gop on their labors, had made more converts than the 
Congregational clergymen had done in 40 years. The 
Rev. Samuel Madison, in particular, was very lovely in his 
life and ways, and, without trying, gained the affection 
of all with whom he came in contact, Indian and white. 
Gop greatly blessed the work; many came out of 
heathenism into light. In the course of a few years a 
church was built, and the sound of the church-going bell 
called the Indians to prayer; and now there is a good 
congregation of well-dressed, respectable native Chris- 
tians, with a band of 35 communicants, a Sunday-school 
of as many, a native clergyman, the Rev. Fred Smith ; 
a church nearly always filled; singing that would touch 
any heart, and a general elevation and reformation of 
manners throughout the whole settlement, even among 
those who are not yet Christians, as well as a great im- 
provement in their material condition. Only a few years 
ago, before the Indian Clergy went there, they used to 
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come down in vast elaine: in the winter to White 
Earth, to dance their wild heathen dances, and to dis- 
turb and injure spiritually the White Earth Christians ; 
dancing and howling night and day, until they and those 
whom they visited were thrown into a frenzy of excite- 
ment, and until they had eaten up nearly all the swarm- 
ing dogs of the Indian settlement, and, as one of them- 
selves said, went home barking; but now all that has 
faded away before the influence of Christianity. Gop’s 
kingdom has come unto observation there. But all that 
fulness of blessing, he who sowed the seed of it was not 
to live tosee. The Rev. Samuel Madison came down to 
attend the Annual Council of the Diocese in 1877, and 
going home, he and the Rev. Fred Smith loaded their 
wagon with supplies to carry to their distant home, and 
began their three days’ journey through the lonely forest. 
They came to where a log had fallen across the road. 
They were in a great hurry to get back to their posts 
before the approaching Sunday. ‘‘ Now,” said Samuel to 
his friend, Fred Smith, “ you are not strong, so don’t lift 
much; but I am strong and healthy, and will lift with all 
my power.” The wagon was lifted over, with its load, 
and soon they made a “fire to cook their noon- day meal. 
But Fred Smith noticed that his friend sat dejected by 
the fire, and silent, and soon he began vomiting blood, 
which recurred again and again, until it changed into 
quick consumption, and death terminated his sufferings. 
With characteristic self-sacrifice he had given his life for 
his friend, and the flower of the flock of Indian Clergy 
laid down his life on the threshold of the ingathering 
which he was not to be permitted to see. 

After the last four Indian Clergy were ordained, two 
of them, the Rev. Messrs. J. Coleman and G. Smith, 
the former another of Dr. Breck’s old boys, were sent 
to Red Lake, and at a point five miles from the first 
church started a second, that of S. Antipas, among 
another body of the Red Lake Indians. There was not 
a Christian nor a single baptised soul in the place when 
they went there, hardly one who had ever seena church, 
utter heathen. A $250 log church was built for them, 
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and they bowen to hold services. That was in October, 
1878; now, by the blessing of Gop on their labors, much 
more than half the people of the place are Christians. 
Their old savage ways have disappeared ; they are in- 
deed new creatures in Curist. The young pr nt men 
opened a free day-school, and taught the Indian chil- 
dren, as well secular knowledge as the higher knowl- 
edge of the Spirit. Most of the children can now read, 
many of them write, but the greatest thing of all is to 
hear them singing in their own Ojibway tongue the 
praises of that Saviour who found and rescued them 
from the unutterable misery of heathenism. 

The change in the circumstances, habits and manner 
of life of the Red Lake Chippewas has been very rapid 
and very great, and it has all been brought about, under 
Gop, by the apparently feeble instrumentality of four 
Indian clergymen ; but they have had the power of Gop 
behind them. Gop’s name is great there among the 
heathen. 

To another large Indian village, that of Leech Lake, 
to which some 1,600 Indians belong, another young In- 
dian clergyman, the Rev. Charles Wright, was sent. He 
had formerly been one of them, and lived with them in 
all their foolish and sinful ways, a wild and reckless 
young Indian, a sort of a dare-devil among them. But 
he had been shown a picture of his Saviour crucified, by 
a white employee, and had asked ‘‘ What was that done 
to Him for?” and received the answer, ‘‘ For you,” and 
that apparently simple incident worked in his mind and 
caused him to reflect, until he went to the church to ask 
for baptism where he had formerly gone to scoff, and to 
find material to make fun, by the mimicry of it, for his 
thoughtless companions. 

The Leech Lake Indians were very much astonished 
to see one who, a few years before, had sat with them 
gambling, now coming to them as the ambassador of 
Curist, wearing the linen ephod, and proclaiming to 
them the truths of eternal salvation. 

He was a “sign” to them, and the Lorp was pleased 
to give testimony to the word of His grace bya gracious 
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outpouring of His Hoty Spirit. At the next visit of 
Bishop Whipple, within a year, no less than 39 were 
confirmed, and the kingdom of Gop came with power. 
Since then, at two subsequent visits, 20 more have been 
confirmed. There is a good church; a good congrega- 
tion gathered out of the surrounding mass of heathenism; 
many rejoice in Gop their Saviour, and all, even those 
who are not yet Christians, have become more or less 
acquainted with the truth. 

It is unnecessary thus to go over what has been done 
by each Indian clergyman in detail. Suffice it to say that 
there are now an Indian clergyman and church in each 
of the principal villages of the Chippewas in Minnesota 
but two; that there are eight churches and eight Indian 
clergymen, and one Indian lay worker, about 250 com- 
municants, and many hundred baptised souls. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly one communicant, and only 
one clergyman, Enmegahbowh. ‘“ The Lorp has done 
great things for us already, whereof we rejoice.” 

In White Earth the Church is stronger, numerically, 
in proportion to the population, than in any other place 
in Minnesota. In the other Indian settlements around, 
which are scattered at intervals of from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles through a vast wilderness, the work is as it 
were only just begun. 

Nearly every summer, in spite of feeble health, Bishop 
Whipple has made a very hard and laborious visitation to 
every Indian church and Mission Station, occupying 
about three weeks’ time; sleeping on the ground; de- 
voured by mosquitoes; travelling by wagon over in- 
describably bad roads, through mud of unknown depth ; 
sometimes having to walk till he drops exhausted, all 
the Indians wishing to see and talk to him; and that 
burden greater than all others, the care of all the 
churches. Without his constant assistance and foster- 
ing care nothing could have been done. In a truer 
sense than even they know, the poor Indians speak of 
him as the one who saved them; but for whom they 
would have been in their graves. 

In the course of the years that have passed since the 
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dae Indien Eheneone entered upon their ands there 
have been dark as well as bright days, and a gleam of 
sunshine in one place has alternated with retrogression 
in another. Sometimes where most has been expected, 
least has been accomplished, and then, again, in another 


quarter, unlooked-for success has come. The work 
is the Lorp’s, and let Him do what seemeth to Him 
good. 


The Indian laymen themselves have helped to carry 
the Gospel to their yet heathen countrymen, sending del- 
egations of their number to distant heathen villages to 
sing, exhort, and preach to them the Gospel. They in this 
way greatly help the Missionaries. Very often they will 
travel a hundred miles on that errand, and as many back. 
A notable one among them is the former head Grand 
Medicine Man, Shay-day-ence, or the Little Pelican, the 
father of the late Rev. Samuel Madison; with whom 
the Rev. Dr. Breck and the Bishop long labored in 
vain, but who by his holy life and unquenchable zeal for 
the extension of Curist’s kingdom has, since his conver- 
sion, done much to turn the heathen Indians from dark- 
ness to light. He has, like Paul, told the story of his 
wonderful conversion in nearly every wigwam through 
hundreds of miles of wilderness. 

There are about six thousand Ojibways in all in Min- 
nesota, and four thousand in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
including mixed bloods, who, in some places, make up a 
considerable part of their number. They number, per- 
haps twenty thousand in Canada and the United States 
jointly, and it is to be hoped this good work will spread 
among them all. Gop seems to have laid this work upon 
the Church. Other Christian bodies labored among them 
in Minnesota long before the coming of the Church, and 
never made the least impression on them. They have 
now all withdrawn from the field except the Roman 
Catholic body, and not a trace of their work remains. 
No body but the Church has a single native clergyman at 
work, or is training any for the work among the Chip- 
pewas in Minnesota, so far as the writer knows. The 
testimony of an educated and very intelligent mixed- 
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blooded Indian, who has spent all his life among them, 
and has had abundant opportunities of knowing, himself 
a Roman Catholic, is worth quoting : 

There have been Missionaries of all kinds, he says, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, to my knowledge, among the Chippewas, for the last 


50 years, and they never raised them one particle until the Episcopal 
Church lately took hold of them, and they have raised them right up. 


JoserpH A. GILFILLAN. 

















CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 


HOSE observant of the tendencies of religious 

thought must have noticed the many attempts, in 
our day, to restate, or to ignore, the dogmas of the 
Christian Faith. 

These attempts have not only to do with the state- 
ments found in the Confessions of the Reformation pe- 
riod, but also undertake to discuss and make additions 
to, or subtractions from, “the Articles of the Christian 
Faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed.” 

By some we are told that creeds are useless, that they 
not only lose their meaning, but fetter the conscience ; 
and, at the best, are but historical landmarks, showing 
the state of religious opinion at a certain age of the 
Church's history. The readers of this Review do not 
need to be reminded of the broad distinction between a 
creed and a confession. Confessions are many, creeds 
are few; and Churchmen, in using the word creed, have 
in mind the ancient symbol of Nicaea, and the Apostles’ 
Creed. These are simple, yet most careful, statements 
of the mighty facts upon which the Christian conscious- 
ness rests. 

A creedless Church is, in the very nature of the case, 
an impossibility, for that which is the Body of Curist is 
the keeper and teacher of a reasonable faith. The 
Church, representing the unseen and eternal, cannot 
yield to every passing impulse of human opinion, but 
must continue to bear witness to the unchanging facts of 
the relation between Gop and man. 

Yet is the Church conditioned by the seen and transi- 
tory, and in her great work of training souls for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, she cannot but touch, at many 
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points, this world’s life. The nineteenth century, as 
well as the first, sets its stamp upon the development of 
the visible life of the Church. 

The “ other-wordliness ” of Christian institutions does 
not signify that they are of no present use or benefit; 
or that there isa great gulf fixed between things religious 
and things secular. The Church is in the world, to im- 
part a supernatural life to the world. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it possible that the full tides of this world’s life 
shall not be felt in the teaching and administration of 
the Church. The thinking and doing of Christian peo- 
ple cannot be wholly unaffected by current modes of 
thought and taste; and while with one voice the ancient 
symbols are pronounced, the significance and relative 
importance of what is contained in them may be changed. 

Passing by the consideration of other forces which 
are now influencing, if not opposing, a simple Christian 
faith, this article is devoted to a brief study of a very 
important subject, namely, the influence of the modern 
scientific spirit and method upon the reception given to, 
and the value placed upon, the main doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. The topic has to be treated largely in 
an @ priori manner, because it will require several gen- 
erations, trained in the so-called scientific method, to 
offer a sufficient example of its influence. Yet we are 
justified in anticipating certain results from causes evi- 
dently at work. 

By the scientific spirit is meant that habit of mind 
which undertakes to examine and analyse, and, if possi- 
ble, explain all things that can come within the sphere 
of human consciousness. It includes not only the visi- 
ble world, but man’s nature, in all its complexity. It is 
a searching spirit, laborious, patient, toiling for years, 
and content to toil, if only some assured addition to 
knowledge may be gained. It can never rest satisfied 
with present attainment. It does not trouble itself about 
what, or how many intuitions man had to start with, or 
what was his original equipment. Knowledge is not re- 
garded as innate, but simply as the result of long-con- 
tinued effort; as the treasures gained and gathered by 
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many generations of workers. There is atten stable 
about it. A new discovery, a few additional facts made 
known, may overthrow a theory long held. Geology, 
Chemistry, Biology, every science, in fact, is subject to 
this constant drift and change. Not that scientific search 
is mere chance and guess-work; not that it is a groping 
in the dark; but so vast are the fields to be traversed 
and examined that men can never suppose they have 
seen all. What is already found is the suggestion and 
stimulus of larger discovery. The work resembles that 
of the late George Smith and other explorers in Asia 
and Egypt, who, after finding a single fragment of an 
inscription, would excavate long and patiently before 
they could spell out the full meaning. 

There is something very noble and elevating about 
this scientific habit of mind. It confesses its limitations, 
but does not therefore sit down discouraged and apa- 
thetic. Each worker humbly and faithfully brings his 
contribution, as the toiling bee does, to the common hive. 
He knows not how worthy or worthless his offering ; 
only that it has cost him toil, and seems to him true, and 
therefore precious. He labors and waits. If the scien- 
tific method of obtaining knowledge is to be expressed 
by a single word, that word is zxvestigatizon. Nothing 
is fixed, no belief beyond unsettlement. The scientific 
spirit searches into everything, questions everything. 
Nothing is confessed to be beyond its examination. It 
is a court of universal jurisdiction. It is patient, labori- 
ous, daring, yet humble. And by this method of science 
have been reached the wonderful possessions of our own 
day. We have sought and found these treasures of 
knowledge. The earth is no longer a fortuitous mass of 
substances ; human living no longer an aimless drift and 
a hopeless puzzle. Order and reason are found every- 
where. If wisdom is justified of her children, Science is 
justified in her methods. 

But over against this realm of the seen, with its seek- 
ing and finding, with its laws and methods, appears a 
special department of human knowledge which seems to 
belong to another world. It does not reach conclusions 
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which can be expressed through a chemical nomen- 
clature or in a mathematical formula. /¢ delceves. It 
holds its beliefs to be beyond unsettlement ; its posses- 
sions are not ever-shifting, but permanent. It claims to 
have a deposttum of unchanging truth, revealed by Gop. 
It has heard the voice of the Most High speaking. This 
store of revelation is entrusted to man, not to stimulate 
speculation, or to gratify curiosity about the unseen and 
the future, but is an instruction, intended to direct and 
control man’s conduct. The ideal gives life to the real. 

The foundation principle is that man, in the things of 
the Kingdom of Gop, is not sufficient to himself. Neither 
the noblest intuitions of the human spirit, nor yet the 
religious traditions that have been handed down from 
generation to generation, are counted trustworthy or 
sufficient. The faith of the Jew and of the Christian is 
that Gop has spoken at sundry times, that His Spirit has 
moved upon certain ones to commit to writing the pur- 
pose of the Divine Will, and that we have these writings 
now in possession for our instruction and guidance. 
These writings come to the believer with all authority. 
If you tell him that despite their age, their singular 
presentation, their moral excellence, and their own 
authoritative claims, you demand additional proof, he 
answers with Coleridge, ‘‘ The Scriptures find me. 
There is an inner consciousness, an answer of my own 
soul, telling me they are from God.” Should you per- 
sist in demanding something more to induce you to 
accept the doctrines taught in these ancient books, and 
to submit your life to them, you are pointed to the prac- 
tical result of such acceptance. In submitting to their 
authority multitudes of men and women have had their 
lives revolutionised. The written Word and the Word 
made flesh, the vaézo, and the orazio of Gop alike call, 
‘‘ Believe and do.” True religion is a heartfelt submis- 
sion of the life to the authority of Gop. It hears and 
obeys. Authority is on one side, obedience on the 
other. 

It is at once evident that the scientific method and 
the religious method differ greatly. The one, if a true 
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science, is a patient, inal skeyiiclom + the other is an 
equally patient, humble faith. 

The man of Science presses on, never satisfied that he 
has gained thetruth. He is like Columbus, on his quest 
after new lands. Day after day, before him is to be 
seen the everlasting meeting of sky and sea; so far as 
the eye can tell, it will always be so. Yet he presses 
on, his quick glance studying every part of the horizon, 
noting every floating weed or mote, until his is the dis- 
covered land. As a student of nature, the man of Science 
questions, examines, tests, and retests what he has al- 
ready acquired. He has no books of authority, no inner 
consciousness telling him this is true, and that false. 
All the painfully gathered opinions of those who have 
gone before him may be made worthless by some new 
discovery. He accepts the uncertainty, and presses 
bravely on 

Meanwhile the Christian rests in his Faith, calm, cer- 
tified, comforted. To all questions he answers, I know, 
my feet are set upon a rock; Gop has spoken to me. 

Is it strange that these two differing methods, each 
with its rightful province should come into conflict ?_ Or 
rather is it strange that the advocates of these differing 
methods, with the busy perversity that belongs to men, 
should insist that they conflict, and that the one is at- 
tempting to usurp the rightful throne of the other ? 
Just as, centuries ago, the border between England and 
Scotland was the scene of incessant conflict, the restless, 
lawless spirits of both nations claiming it as their own, 
so unwise champions of either science or revelation are 
too often ready to provoke a needless struggle. There 
can be no debatable land, if the jurisdiction is wholly 
separated. But this is the very question at issue. The 
enthusiastic student of physical science, the habits of 
his mind leading him to see but one way of obtaining 
knowledge, will not entertain the thought that anything 
in human life is outside the domain of his investigation. 
To him revelation seems altogether needless. Gop has 
made man to search and find. Only by searching can 


he expect to find. Following this method wonderful 
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things have been discovered and great truths have been 
established. Why separate any part of man’s life from 
the rest? Why should there be perpetual and welcome 
change, followed by increase of knowledge, the just re- 
ward of investigation in things material and mental, 
and the truths of religion be crystallised into enduring 
form? Most of us would say that the question is not 
fairly put. There is a just and needed development of 
doctrine, not in an addition to the facts of the Christian 
revelation, but in our better understanding of those facts. 

But some intense religionist will answer, Yours is an 
unhallowed gaze into the mysteries of Gop. You would 
with profane hand tear away the veil, and look into the 
Holy of Holies. The science of the relation between 
Gop and man, called religion, is a matter of fixed veri- 
ties. Here is holy ground ; human reason is worthless, 
investigation can add nothing, can take away nothing. 
Religion has to do with the eternal facts of the Kingdom 
of Gop. Your feeble reason can make no discoveries 
here. The work of Science is good enough in its lower 
sphere, but after all is of the earth, earthy, and has only 
a brief use and momentary value. It is like the play of 
little children on the river’s brink. You launch your 
chip or straw of thought, and it floats away and is 
forgotten. 

Now the enthusiast on either side, as is the manner 
of enthusiasts, is apt to become fanatical. There is a 
tendency to exaggeration. Religious belief, when shaped 
into theological statement, has a manifest tendency to 
immobility and narrowness. It is impatient of all ex- 
amination, and any approach of the reason to its domain 
has not seldom been looked at as an intrusion and pos- 
sible usurpation. Our very reverence for holy things, 
the natural awe that surrounds all communion of the 
human spirit with the unseen Father of Spirits tempts 
to this attitude. On the other hand, the exaggeration 
of the scientific spirit prompts to a profane daring be- 
yond the province of reason. Has, then, the reason of 
man no place, or work in the matters of religion ? Is it pre- 
sumption and temerity to ¢izxk, when you have passed 
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within the temple courts? This question has been 
the centre of many a controversy in these last three 
centuries, and does not seem to be capable of an answer 
which shall be satisfactory to all people. When and 
where shall authority from without yield its jurisdiction 
and the personal judgment have full sway? We, of our 
part of Curist’s Church on the earth, have no comfort- 
able refuge of infallibility. Our brethren of the Church 
of Rome have, and they can give fair notice, that, in 
matters of the Faith, the voice of reason is an interrup- 
tion and an impertinence. But we Protestants (the 
word has a historical meaning and value) are, by very 
necessity, Rationalists. The Reason has an honored 
place and acceptance in our religious beliefs. We ap- 
peal all the time in our writings, and in our pulpits, to 
the judgment-bar of the human mind. We do not pre- 
tend to be independent of, or unaffected by, the spirit of 
the age in which we live. Yet with all the acceptance 
of reason there is acknowledged to be aterritory beyond 
its reach. The highest tides of human thought dash 
against itin vain. There its proud waves are stayed. 
Reason, as applied to the truths of religion, is potent, 
but not omnzpotent. Protestantism therefore welcomes 
the scientific method of seeking knowledge, for it under- 
stands by it the reason of man trained and directed by 
the discipline of long experience. 

But what will be the consequence of accepting and 
using this agency. Is it a force that will cause explo- 
sion and death, or will it be a needed and useful ally ? 
I answer, Just as steam does the work of a multitude of 
men, so reason, working by scientific methods, can ‘be 
religion's greatest helper. 

Reason having a great and honored place assigned to. 
it, and the scientific method of laborious seeking after 
facts, and slow induction being accepted, what result is 
to be expected in regard to the great doctrines of the 
Christian Revelation? We cannot claim that Christian 
knowledge is a fixed quantity. 

There is a progress, or evolution of Dogma, not in 
the Romish sense, that from time to time the Church, 
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through her infallible (earthly) head, declares a new 
truth, to be believed in by all the faithful, but in that 
other and better sense, that, by the Hoty Sprrit’s 
guidance the Church learns more clearly the truth as 
it is in Jesus. The human reason, sanctified, is Gon’s 
appointed agent by which advance is made in the 
heavenly science. 

But the fearless search into all things to which the 
modern scientific spirit prompts, has its temptations and 
perils. Hence there is no small danger that most im- 
portant truths may be sacrificed simply because they 
are old, and some fresh discovery, or rather the con- 
clusions based upon the discovery, may seem to modify 
their importance, or even to overthrow them. 

I can, at this time, merely enumerate some of the 
teachings of the Christian Faith, which may possibly be 
affected by the modern scientific spirit. 

The nature and so-called attributes of Gop can 
scarcely be’ influenced by it. If it be at all confessed 
that there is a Gop, Science has little to say against the 
powers and excellencies with which the Christian theist 
invests his thought of Gop. 

Neither can the Christian doctrine of the Trinity be 
imperilled; for in the scheme of Christian thinking it 
is the prime postulate. It is not looked at as the prod- 
uct of human philosophy, and is not to be overthrown 
by scientific analysis. The dogma resembles the axioms 
in pure mathematics. You cannot think Divine thoughts 
without it. Applied mathematics may have perplexities, 
so the doctrine of the Trinity, in its relation to the sim- 
ple belief that Gop is one, has its difficulties. We are 
taught that the Father creates all things, that the Hoty 
Guost is the source of life, that by the Son the worlds 
were made. 

The economic relations of the personalities of the 
Trinity are therefore clumsily and inadequately stated 
in doctrinal formulas. We come back, after all our 
wanderings and struggles of thought, to the symbol of 
Niczea, and to the yet shorter summary known as the 
Apostles’ Creed. 
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Neither can the dogma ot the een of Cunner ever 
be affected by scientific treatment. The Incarnation, if 
it be accepted with all its supernatural claim, must ever 
remain an unsolved mystery. 

The experiences of the fourth and fifth centuries show 
the endless perplexities, mental and moral, which ac- 
company any departure from the affirmations with which 
the Church Universal has ever since been content. 

But there are other teachings that cannot but feel the 
pressure of modern thought. 

The doctrine of the Atonement may be cited by way 
of example. Science has given us larger views of Gon, 
and better conceptions of His w orking i in nature and in 
human society. We now have moral ‘scruples and deli- 
cacies of thought and fee ‘ling that did not trouble former 
generations of Christians. There have conse quently 
been many attempts so to state this cardinal doctrine of 
the Faith, and of which the New Testament treats so 
fully, that Curisr “died for us,” that He “bore our 
sins,” that it shall be worthy of Gop and healthful for 
man. 

The old theories were some of them gross as well as 
inadequate. Who in the light of modern ethics could 
entertain with mental respect, let alone reverence, the 
coarse dualism which regarded the Atonement as a bar- 
gain with Satan. 

There was even a lower aspect of this view in the 
notion that Curisr had outwitted Satan, and by supe- 
rior strategy had cheated him out of human souls. 

This fancy was not unpopular in the Middle Ages, 
and appears in some of the Miracle Plays. What may 
be fairly called the mercantile theory has also been 
taught, namely, that a certain price was due to Gop be- 
cause of man’s sin, and the Curist paid it. Yet, again, 
that a something called the vindicatory justice of Gop 
had to be satisfied, and that the death of Curisr ap- 
peased the judicial wrath. What is always and every- 
where to be avoided is the teaching of a doctrine of 
selfishness, of mean escape from the consequences of 
sin, and which leads down to antinomianism. The land 
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in which we live has been cursed by such antinomian 
teaching under the specious name of the pure Gospel. 
What ought to be taught is a doctrine which, while it 
exalts the power and love of Gop in Curist, leaves no 
place for that very human feeling that Curisr has en- 
dured all and we are to enjoy all. The Atonement is to 
lead us through salvation up to holiness. It is a needed 
means, not anend. The end is, “ Be ye holy, for I the 
Lorp your Gop am holy.” On the other hand, the effort 
after holiness, without a Divine salvation, is the delusion 
of the Ascetic. 

Perhaps too much, in the old days, was taught upon 
the official, or forensic side, and too little upon the 
moral. The tendencies to-day may be toward the other 
extreme, and the ethical aspect have undue proportion. 
There are endless difficulties, doubtless, because we are 
not able to comprehend the ways of Gop. 

The father of scholasticism, S. Anselm, in his wonder- 
ful dialogue, Cur Deus Homo, while freeing the doctrine 
from much gross misconception, cannot answer many of 
the questions that arise. 

The late Dr. Bushnell, in his reaction from Calvinistic 
standards, and his devout desire to bring light and help 
to others, certainly overstates what he calls the moral- 
power theory. 

The topic proposed in this article has scarcely been 
sketched, but larger space cannot be asked for it. 

Other Christian doctrines cannot but be greatly in- 
fluenced by the modern scientific spirit. “The evidences 
of the vastness of space, of the universal reign of law, of 
development in the human species, alike compel recog- 
nition in the teaching and preaching of the time. There 
will be a noticeable carefulness in propounding theories 
of inspiration, and in defining the supernatural. The 
voices of the biologist and geologist will be listened to 
before the interpreters of Scriptures decide what Geneszs 
teaches. Even the notions regarding the province and 


rationale of prayer cannot remain unaffected. 
F, D. Hoskins. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
VOLUTION versus Involution [James Pott & 


Co.].—Though the profession of the author does 

not appear on the title-page, we learn from a foot- 
note on page 247 that he is a physician, and the book 
itself gives ample evidence of his title to that appellation, 
not only in its customary application, but in its original 
signification of student and interpreter of nature. 

The title of the book calls for a word of explanation. 
What Mr. Spencer calls Evolution is not evolution in 
any proper sense of the term; and Mr. Spencer himself 
admits as much in his reply to Mr. Martineau’s criticism. 
“Evolution,” he says, ‘has other meanings, some of 
which are incongruous with, and some even directly op- 
posed to, the meaning here given it.” And he adds, 
“The antithetical word Involution would much more 
truly express the nature of the process.”” Why, then, it 
is obvious to ask, did he not make use of it? Because 
Evolution, he says, was “in possession of the field be- 
fore the process was understood,” and “ displacing it,” 
after the process was understood, ‘“‘ seemed impractica- 
ble!” Was ever lamer excuse ? 

What Mr. Spencer was unable to do, our author has 
done for him; to wit, displaced the earlier, inaccurate 
designation by the later, and, Mr. Spencer himself be- 
ing judge, only accurate one; and, in so doing, cleared 
the field for action. Hence the title, EvoLuTION versus 
INVOLUTION. 

From the title-page we pass to the Preface, which 
opens with the following paragraph :— 


A popular exposition of the doctrine of Evolution from the stand- 
point of Theism has been a long-felt want. Scientifically considered, 
Evolution is no longer a mere hypothesis, but has assumed its place 
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among the recognised truths which the intellect of man has wrung from 
the arcana of nature. The rounded outlines of the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion rise up before us in all their fulness and beauty, challenging 
alike our admiration and veneration. It may be likened to a majestic 
temple, whose broad foundations are laid upon the everlasting rocks of 
truth, and whose mighty dome embraces the Universe. Through 
man’s patient toil and industry, nature has yielded up the treasures 
with which this wondrously beautiful edifice has been erected. One by 
one the stones have been placed, until the swelling proportions of col- 
umn and dome warn us that the hour of dedication is at hand. Let all 
who will enter in and worship. 


The book opens with a compact and well-written His- 
torical Sketch of the various theories of Evolution, from 
a period antedating the mythology of the Ancient 
Greeks, down to the present time—constituting Chapter 
First. Then follow eleven chapters treating of the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 


Ii. General Considerations—Evolution Defined—Spencer’s System 
shown to be a Theory of Involution—Criticism of his Theories—Ag- 
nosticism—Conceptions of the Uncaused Being—Creation by Evolu- 
tion and Instantaneous Creation Compared. 

Ilf, Astrogenesis, or the Evolution of Worlds. 

IV. Arguments for the Doctrine of Evolution drawn from the Field 
of Living Nature. 

Section 1. Evidence from Ontogenesis, or the Evolution of the In- 
dividual Form: the Animal from the Egg, the Plant from the Seed ; 
the Metamorphoses of Certain Animals—Significance of Rudimentary 
Organs. 

Section 2. Evidence from Natural Selection and the resulting Muta- 
tion of Species. 

V. Arguments for Evolution drawn from Paleontology. 

VI. Biogenesis, or the Evolution of the Principle of Life. 

VII. Phylogenesis, or the Evolution of the various Races of Ani- 
mals and Plants. 

VIII. Psychogenesis, or the Evolution of the Soul. 

IX. Sociogenesis, or the Evolution of Society. 

Section 1. Brief Review of Society. 

Section 2. Society as an Organism, 

Section 3. Development of Language and the Social Functions. 

Section 4. Development of Governmental Institutions. 

Section 5. Development of Religious and Moral Institutions—The 
Necessity for a Revelation shown, 

Section 6, Résumé of the Four Stages of Social Development. 

X. Design in the Universe—Personality of the Deity. 

Xf. Good and Evil. 

XII. Atheism. 
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Each of doen subdivisions is sly ar in the main, 
satisfactorily treated. The least satisfactory part is the 
detailed exposition of the Scripture account of the Cre- 
ation; but even here, with the main conclusions we are 
in hearty accord. 

We call especial attention to the chapter on the Evo- 
lution of Society. What is said on War, however, and 
on the Institutions of the Army and Navy, needs quali- 
fying. We grant that “war is only justifiable in self- 
defence and to redress grievous wrongs;” but when it 
is added, “‘and over its ensanguined deeds the veil of 
oblivion should be drawn, not the triumphal arch reared, 
nor the pen of the poet invoked to sing the glories of 
victorious violence,’ we must pronounce it a on se- 
guztury. Surely, the monuments that mark the battle- 
fields where right has triumphed over wrong, are a part 
of the treasures of the race, and humanity would be 
the poorer without them. 

We heartily commend the book to our readers, and 
in particular to the Clergy, assuring them that they will 
find the promise of the Table of Contents above given 
fully borne out in the execution. 

The Relations between Religion and Science | Mac- 
millan].—These lectures form the Bampton course for 
the present year. In them the Bishop of Exeter strikes 
out an original line for the reconciliation of Science and 
Revealed Religion. In the treatment of his subject he 
rises from the known to the unknown. He takes it for 
granted that he is lecturing to those who 


* * * believe that the creation and government of the world 
are the work of a Being Whom it is their duty to love with all their 
hearts, Who loves them with a love beyond all other love, to Whom 
they look for guidance now and unending happiness hereafter. 


He insists that all Science forces on us the thought, 
that all these things are revelations of His character, 
and that, ‘‘to know them is in a very real measure to 
know Him.” Hence, among religious men should be 
found the most patient, the ‘most truth-seeking, the 
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most courageous of men of Science.” Butthe one com- 
plains that he cannot find Gop in Science, while the 
religious man often asserts “ that he cannot find Science 
in Gop.” Bishop Temple examines the relations be- 
tween the two, and thus helps not a few to find a way 
out of their perplexity. In order to this he restricts 
himself to that Science only which concerns itself with 
Nature, whose source is to be found in the observation 
of the bodily and mental senses, taking as his Supreme 
Postulate, without which scientific knowledge is im- 
possible, the Uniformity of Nature. And as Science 
lays claim to no revelations, so the materials which it has 
to handle are obtained by experience, and these materials 
must be reducible to invariable laws, no observation 
otherwise made by the senses being scientific—is, so far 
as Science is concerned, non-existent, and its investigation 
proceeds always on the assumption that Nature will be 
found uniform—an assumption which, in some form or 
another, is at the bottom of all our daily life. It is 
founded on the relation of cause and effect, whence is 
derived a conception of force and power in ourselves, as 
well as outside of ourselves, which is applied to other 
matters—a derivative force which is improved as to its 
regularity by experience and the observation of a con- 
stantly increasing number of phenomena, which are 
gradually reduced to one head as the more or less re- 
mote results of derivative action governed by laws—this 
being likewise the case, even in living and willing creat- 
ures, their action not being self-originating, but deri- 
vative. Thus force is often used not to express the 
cause of the phenomena, but as a “convenient abbre- 
viation for a large number of facts classed under one 
head,” the idea of a something permanent or fixed 
behind these phenomena. We, therefore, believe in the 
Uniformity of Nature as its character because we find it 
so—proved to us by millions and millions of observa- 
tions. Beyond this we cannot go. This uniformity is a 
‘‘working hypothesis and it never can be more,” and 
the kind of evidence remains always the same. Hence 
no Science can prove a miracle to be either a miracle or 
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not a miracle. All Science can do is to prove that 
miracles have ever been exceedingly rare. All it can 
admit is that, 


So far as the evidence goes, an event has happened which lies out- 
side its province. ‘To believers the progress of Science is a perpetual 
instruction in the character which Gop has impressed on His works. 
That He has put Order in the very first place may be a surprise to us ; 
but it can be only a surprise. In the great machinery of the Universe 
it constantly happens to us to find that that which is made indispens- 


able is nevertheless not the highest . . . Science . . . tells us that 
Order takes a rank in Gop’s work far above where we should have 
placed it . . . not the highest, but it appears to be in some strange 


way the most indispensable. Gov is teaching us that Order is far more 
universal, far more penetrating than we should have supposed. But, 
nevertheless, it is not itself Gop; nor the highest revelation of Gop. 
What is the limit to its application we do not know. 


Sometimes this order is apparently broken, when it is 
‘really maintained, because one physical law is ab- 
sorbed in a higher,” or is ‘‘ superseded by a moral law.” 
Still Gop has stamped this character on His works, nor 
can it come between us and Him. 

To this man, then, capable of appreciating a law 
superior in its nature to all phenomena, and bearing in 
himself the conviction of a personal identity underlying 
all and every kind of change is 


Revealed from within the command to live for a moral purpose, and 
believe in the ultimate supremacy of the moral over the physical. 
The voice within gives this command in two forms; it commands our 
duty and it commands our faith. It commands our duty to refrain 
ourselves as to our lusts, appetites, Gesires; our faith, inasmuch as it 
requires us to believe that holiness is supreme over unholiness, and 
justice over injustice, and goodness over evil, and righteousness over 
unrighteousness. To obey this command, and to believe this truth is 
Faith. 


This Faith must be carried higher. The Moral Law 
claims an intended supremacy, and 


In its government of the world, reveals itself as possessing the dis- 
tinctive mark of personality, that is, a purpose and a will. And thus, 
as we ponder it, this Eternal J.aw is shown to be the very Eternal 
Himself, the Almighty Gop. 
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In his fourth lecture Bishop Temple treats of the 
doctrine of Evolution, and shows that it is in no sense 
whatever antagonistic to Paley’s grand argument from 
design. 


The marks of design which he (Paley) has pointed out, remain 
marks of design still, even if we accept the doctrine of Evolution to 
the full. What is touched by this doctrine, but the mode in which 
the design wasexecuted? . . . . . (Paley’s) language would rather 
need supplementung than changing to make it applicable to the sup- 
position that animals were formed by Evolution. In the one case the 
execution follows it, as to be quite unique in the history of the world. 


Yet this is no sudden leap, but the outcome of a 
gradual evolution from the imperfect morality of the 
earlier ages, through the more enlightened morality 
of the Prophets, till the Gentiles also come to the 
Heavenly “Light, and kings to the brightness of His 
rising.” 

Proceeding to the subject of the Evolution of Knowl- 
edge—which result is the perception of laws which 
were already in existence, Bishop Temple shows that 
the special characteristic of the Evolution of Religious 
Knowledge is that it is due to Revelation, and all higher 
religions have claimed to be Revelations. More espe- 
cially is this true of the Old Testament, and most espe- 
cially in the New. 

He argues that the doctrine of Evolution adds force 
to the argument and removes objections to it, and 
‘‘restores to the Science of Nature the unity which we 
should expect in the creation of Gop.” This is proved 
by the argument from progress, from beauty, and from 


unity. 


But (adds the Bishop) whatever may be the relation of the doctrine 
of Evolution to Revelation, it cannot be said that this doctrine is an- 
tagonistic to Religion in its essence, that it does not ignore the miracu- 
lous element in Revelation, and from this miraculous element the teach- 
ing of the Bible cannot be dissociated. The miracles are imbedded in, 
are indeed intertwined with the narrative as a necessity (a necessity 
which is a) strong evidence of the deep-seated need in the human soul 
for such a direct communication from Gop to man. (For,) whatever 
may be the ground of belief when once revelation has penetrated into 
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the soul, the exercise of supernatural power was needed to procure that 
access in the first instance. . . . Revelation alone has taught us, 
and it is from the teaching of Revelation that men have obtained the 
very knowledge which some now use to show that there was no need of 


Revelation. 


As to Evolution. If it is examined and investigation 
is made into the foundation of the habitable world, the 
creatures which inhabit it, the transmission of charac- 
teristics, the variations perpetually introduced, even if 
we grant, as we fittingly may, the principle of natural 
selection, no Evolution can account for the creation of 
life. Science, therefore, of the modern school, not being 
able to admit a miracle, comes to a dead stop and says, 
‘“ Here is a puzzle yet unsolved.” And here the Bishop 
properly points out that 


= the most religious scientific man (cannot) be blamed as un- 
dutiful to Religion if he persists in endeavoring to solve the puzzle. But 
he has no right to insist beforehand that the puzzle is certainly soluble, 
for that he cannot know, and the evidence is against him. 


The Darwinian theory is incomplete, but in any case 
the theory of the Evolutionist in nowise militates against 
the account of the creation as given in the Book of 
Genesis—the account of one who, seeing the earth 
peopled with many different kinds of vegetables and 
animals, and neither knowing nor saying anything of 
the means used to produce their resemblances or their 
differences, ‘‘ takes them as he sees them and speaks of 
their creation as Gon’s work,” without attempting—he 
had no commission—to teach the science of the matter. 
To have done so would have been to put a most serious 
stumbling block in their way. Hence, therefore, the 
Bishop argues that Evolution is not inconsistent with 
the dignity of man, who, for aught that Science says to 
the contrary, may have been developed as to his body, 
“according to the theory of Evolution, set along a 
parallel but independent line of its own.” In any case 
this body “ branched off from other animals at a very 
early point in the descent of animal life.” And, for all 
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that Science can assert to the contrary, life was intro- 
duced into the world, ‘“‘ when made habitable, by a direct 
creative act.” Nor can Science yet assert 


* and it is now tolerably certain never will assert, that the 
higher and added life, the spiritual faculty, which is man’s characteristic 
prerogative, was not given to man by a direct creative act as soon as 
the body which was to be the seat and the instrument of that spiritual 
faculty had been sufficiently developed to receive it. ‘That the body 
should have been first prepared, and that when it was prepared the 
soul should either have been then given, or then first made to live in 
the image of Gop—this is a supposition which is inconsistent neither 
with what the Bible tells us, nor with what Science has up to this time 


proved. 


As to the doctrine of Evolution being inconsistent 
with the dignity of man, it is our place to define what is, 
or is not consistent with that characteristic in the pro- 
cess or method by which he was created to be what he 
is. His dignity consists “in his possession of the 
spiritual faculty, and not in the method by which he 
became possessed of it.” The Bible tells us nothing 
as to the gift and powers which are wrapped up in 
matter itself or in that living matter of which we are 


made. 


The germ which is to become a man can be traced by the physiol- 
ogist through all the changes that it has to undergo before it comes to 
life. Is the future soul wrapped up in it from the first, and dormant 
till the hour of awakening comes? Or is it given in some moment in 
the development ? 


An infant, however, expands, and its spiritual faculty, 
the very essence of its being, develops. 

Nothing as yet taught by Science “ conflicts with the 
doctrine that we are made in the Divine Image, rulers 
of the creation around us by a Divine superiority, the 
recipients of a Revelation from a Father in Heaven, and 
responsible to judgment by His law.” And this, though 
we know not how, the first or any subsequent human 
soul has been made. 

The remaining lectures are devoted to the subject of 
miracles. For most it ought to be sufficient that these 
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miracles were attested by the Apostles, by our Lorp’s 
character, and by His power. For all it should be 
enough to grant that miracles, in order to be proved 
such, need not to have the physical exalted above the 
spiritual evidence, and this all the more that it is im- 
possible to demonstrate universal uniformity. 


The belief that Gop can work miracles and has worked them, has 
never yet obstructed the path of a single student of Science ; nor has 
any student who has repudiated that belief found any aid in his study 
from that repudiation . . . the students of the Bible will certainly 
learn that Revelation need not fear the discoveries of Science, not 
even such doctrines as that of Evolution. And the students of 
Nature will certainly k arn that Science has nothing to fear from the 
teaching of Revelation, not even from the claim to miraculous power. 
For most certainly both Science and Revelation come from one and 
the same Gop. 

The Unity of the New Testament. A Synopsis of 
the First Three Gospels and of the Epistles of S. 
James, S. Fude, S. Peter, and S. Paul. [Macmillan. ] 

Though this book is not a commentary, only a 
synopsis, each Gospel and each Epistle is considered 
with much carefulness, and the attention of the reader is 
constantly drawn in its pages to minute points which 
the author thought would illustrate the general design 
of the writers. His object has not béen so much to 
explain texts as to show the connection of particular 
sentences with the purpose of the book in which they 
are found, in such a way as to make the student feel 
their force. He has desired to show that each Gospel 
and Epistle has one common subject, that they refer to 
a living Person, that, when considered in reference to 
Him, they have a unity discoverable by no collation of 
paragraphs. These volumes may be looked on as 
supplementary to Mr. Maurice’s Lectures on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which he deduced certain principles 
concerning the relation of the Jewish to the Christian 
economy, and these principles he showed to be those 
which connected the other books of the New Testa- 
ment, and, in fact, constituted the Christian Religion. 
>! These volumes would, we suppose, be thought but 
poorly of by the new-fangled critics of the day. They 
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accept too much as true without laboring first to unsettle 
men’s minds as to the authenticity of the books treated 
of. Probably for this reason men of the new lights 
sneer at Mr. Maurice as nocritic. Yet it is not so long 
ago that timid thinkers looked on him as a critic of the 
most destructive sort, as a traitor to the Church, as a 
neologian, a rationalist, a heretic of the deepest dye, and 
all because in his exegeses he looks more to the spirit 
than to the literal interpretation of the words of Holy 
Scripture. Thus he holds that most men go astray in 
their Scriptural studies, and their explanation of diffi- 
culties, rather from ‘excess of refinement” than of 
simplicity, and from not claiming the New Testament 
‘as a possession for the wayfarer.” He thus illustrates 
his meaning: 


We commonly describe the first three Gospels as biographies of 
Jesus of Nazareth. We assume that they record the different acts 
and discourses which showed Him to be the most perfect of men, the 
greatest of Prophets; that they give an account of miracles which 
proved His mission to be Divine ; that then by certain phrases and ex- 
pressions of great value and significance, though scattered up and down 
the narratives, not forming the most prominent and obvious part of 
them, they claim for Him an altogether superhuman nature and origin. 
We say that it was reserved for the fourth Gospel to declare this 
nature and origin clearly and fully. We say that this fourth Gospel is 
far more than the rest a doctrinal Gospel, one from which the trans- 
cendent dogmas of the Creed have been deduced. We suppose that 
the main support, however, of these dogmas is to be sought for in the 
Epistles of S. Paul. We make the great difference between the 
Gospels and Epistles to consist in this, that the Epistles tell us what 
we are to believe, that the Gospels set before us the Divine example of 
life and action. This distinction, it is admitted, is not strictly ac- 
curate ; the Epistles are practical as well as doctrinal, the Gospels 
embody high doctrine as well as an image of holy practice. Still, it 
is held that the division is good enough for ordinary purpose ; it points 
out what are the leading characteristics which we are to look for in 
each class of writings. 


Mr. Maurice contends that it was never intended 
that the New Testament writings should display any 
further unity than that of regarding Curist as the 
Worp existing from the beginning, the head of a king- 
dom of which the human race was to form the subjects. 
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With the exception of S. Mark, who all the way through 
assumes Gop the FaTuer as Curist’s beginning, they 
begin at the beginning. ‘‘ The Book of the generation 
of Jesus Curist,” “In the beginning was the Worp,” 
‘“‘ Now the birth of Jesus Curist was in this wise.” 


Instead of beginning from Our Lorp, considered simply as the Man 
of Nazareth, it seems to me that the first three Gospels, just as much 
as the fourth, begin with assuming Him to be the Son of Gop, and the 
KING of men. ‘To show how He fulfilled these characters is their ob- 
ject. All the discourses and acts which they attribute to Him are 
simple and natural upon that hypothesis, unintelligible and incoherent 
upon any other. I shall endeavor to make good these assertions, first 
from a consideration of those facts which are common to the three 
Gospels, then by an examination of their characteristic differences, 
Next, I shall endeavor to show that the Epistles of S. James, S. Peter, 
and S. Paul, illustrating and illustrated by the events recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, exhibit the Gospel of the Son of Gop and His 
kingdom in another stage, and under three distinct aspects ; but just 
as personally, just as livingly, as the Evangelists themselves do.  Fi- 
nally, that the Gospel and Epistles of S. John harmonise those aspects 
of this kingdom which we have traced in the other Evangelists and in 
the other Apostles, and that the Apocalypse conducts the history to a 
crisis which all the other books had been prophesying of. That crisis 
was, I contend, the manifestation of the Son of Gop and His king- 
dom ; proved it to be this kingdom which fulfilled the meaning of all 
Jewish institutions and prophecies ; proved it to be the real foundation 
on which society must stand after these institutions were dissolved. 


Of the Epistles he conceives the same idea. He 
shows how S. Paul laid such stress on it that it may 
fairly be regarded as the key-note of all his doctrine. 
He selects one passage as ¢#e one “ connecting the nar- 
rative in S. Luke with the internal life of the Apostle,” 
and especially important because it occurs in that Epistle 
to the Galatians which brings out in such strong relief 
the opposition between SS. Paul and Peter at Antioch. 
It is that found in Gadatzans i. 15, 16, referring primarily 
to S. Paul’s conversion and calling by Gop’s grace to 
reveal His Son in the Apostle, that he might preach 
Him among the Gentiles. The inward part or thing 
signified—the processes within, which corresponded to 
the outward conversion, the discovery which was act- 
ually made to the mind of the Apostle which a light in 
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the heaven could not make—that is what Mr. Maurice 
wishes to get at. ‘“‘/¢ pleased Gon to reveal His Son 
tn me’’—that One against Whom he had been kicking, 
His Lorp, and yet the object of his persecuting. This 
revelation it was which first confounded and blinded the 
Apostle, then illuminated all the dark passages of his 
previous life. From this Son of Gop had proceeded 
every right desire and true thought that had ever been 
in him; from himself resisting and disowning Him, all 
that had been evil and false. But was this Son of Gop 
only in the Apostle? Was He revealed to him only 
that he might know his own blessing and his own evil ? 
Was He revealed to him because he was different from 
the rest of his Jewish brethren? Was He revealed to 
him only because he was one of them? No; but He 
was revealed in him for this end, that he might preach 
Him among the Gentiles. S. Paul was made to under- 
stand that which was true of himself as a man; so he 
was fitted to be a missionary to men: hence, too, he was 
enabled to fulfil the office and calling of a Jew; he was 
chosen from his mother’s womb to assist in carrying out 
the Covenant to Abraham: “In thy seed shall all the 
families of the world be blessed!” Therefore he could 
not confer with flesh and blood, he could not for the 
present avail himself of outward instruction, and so he 
went into Arabia to be taught thoroughly, in silence and 
retirement, the meaning of this wonderful communica- 
tion; how it must affect himself and the world; to wait 
for the answer to his question: ‘“ Lord, what wouldst 
thou have me to do?” 
Mr. Maurice from these words conceives that 


we have the highest warrant for believing that S. Paul’s special work 
was to carry this message to the nations, to tell men that the Son of 
Gop was IN them, that He was the real head and root of their human- 
ity ; that apart from Him they had no life, or righteousness, or unity at 
all; to bring out this fact in relation to the experiences of their own 
minds, to the facts of history, to the calling of the chosen people, to 
their law, to the order of society, to the past, present, future condition 
of the world. He was to show how Our Lorp’s Incarnation, His 
Death, Resurrection, Ascension bore upon and explained His relation 
to human beings, expounded the riddle of their own existence, confuted 
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the innumerable evidences which outward and inward facts seemed to 
oppose to a belief in His actual fellowship with them and dominion 
over them. Such, I say, would be the rough notion one would form 
of the objects of S. Paul's life from this memorable passage. By as- 
suming it as the basis of our inquiry we may perhaps be able to trace 
the distinct objects of his different Epistles more clearly, without de- 
parting from the most admitted maxims respecting them, provided 
those maxims are not directly inconsistent with the statements of the 


Apostle himself. 


It need hardly be added that this book, which was 
revised by Mr. Maurice himself, is replete with scholar- 
ship, full of thoughts that lie, perhaps, too deep for the 
majority, certainly too deep for any but the diligent and 
careful student. Occasionally it is tinged with that mys- 
ticism which is the great fault of Mr. Maurice’s writings, 
but it is none the less a most valuable contribution to 
the study of the New Testament. 

Principles of English Canon Law. [By Joun 
BrownsiL1t, M.A.: Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co.]—This 
book has more than missed being really valuable as a 
useful contribution to a department of Church literature 
in which, as a Church, we are miserably deficient. It 
labors under some very serious defects. In the first 
place, it is evidently the production of one who has for- 
gotten the Catholic training he received as a Nadin Di- 
vinity student at Cambridge, and having abandoned 
the pious traditions of his Mother Church, has betaken 
himself to the modern inventions of Tridentinism over- 
laid with Vaticanism. Hence the position assumed by 
the author toward the Roman See, and his claim for 
it of being the Mother and Mistress of all Churches, 
render his work untrustworthy. As an instance of this, 
what reliance can be placed on ‘one who, writing for 


Bishops, among others, commits himself to such as the 


following ? 


The Roman Pontiff, as the successor of S. Peter, has inherited the 
primacy of jurisdiction and honor which S. Peter possessed, jure 
divino, in the Universal Church [p. 65]. 


It is not, therefore, strange to find that Mr. Brownbill 
commits himself to the assertion that the Pope is the 
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“Supreme Judge a Chtitendom in matters both of 
doctrine and discipline.” Such a position is certainly as 
fundamentally opposed to Anglican, as it is to Catholic 
principles. It is a positive admission of the Pope's per- 
sonal infallibility, and naturally leads up to the author's 
next conclusion, that the decrees even of general councils 
must be confirmed by him. In this there is no pretence 
of Catholic authority. And when he adds [p. 15] that 
‘‘No Bishop or small body of Bishops can act in opposi- 
tion to the Pope without incurring the charge of schism,” 
we can easily perceive how dogged and fixed must be 
the antagonism of the writer to any system but that of 
the Roman Curia. Hence another serious defect is 
that he contradicts the teaching of the Anglican Church 
that the three Holy Orders are Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons, or, as he mildly puts it, the English Ordinal is 
‘‘ misleading ” in making that statement, the three Orders 
being really Priests, Deacons and Sub-deacons. But 
not only is this teaching directly opposed to English, but 
to authoritative Roman statements as well, though not to 
their teaching in their theological treatises and in their 
schools. The Council of Trent decrees [Sess. xxiii., Chap. 
ix., Canon vi.|: ‘If any one shall say that in the Catholic 
Church there is not a hierarchy instituted by Divine 
ordination consisting of Bishops, Priests, and Ministers, 
let him be anathema.” If the Catechism of Trent teaches 
otherwise, let it be remembered that it is not de fide as 
the decrees are. It is a matter of history that the Sub- 
diaconate was not even included in the Holy Orders 
until the eleventh century, and thus it was only reckoned 
as a part of the Order of Deacons ; in the Greek Church 
it is still reckoned only as one of the Minor Orders. 
To constitute it a separate Order, and to maintain, as 
our author does, in accordance with the received Roman 
teaching, that the Episcopate is simply an extension of 
the Priesthood, is a modern invention, whose real object 
is to exalt the Popedom by depressing the Episcopate. 
The essential difference between the English and the 
Roman Churches is that the one is Prelacy and the 
other is Popery, and only the ignorant or the designing 
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confound then. Yet here is an author professing to 
write a book on English Canon Law, deliberately deny- 
ing the fundamental principles of that law, and assuming 
a theory which has simply been invested by a section in 
the Roman Church to bolster up the figment of the Papacy. 
There are other statements in the book which may be 
very much questioned, as, for instance, some of the 
grounds which the author gives as preventing the valid- 
ity of marriage, and some which he omits. With the 
very grave exceptions above mentioned, however, the 
teaching of the book is in many respects in accordance 
with Anglican principles, and as a compendium of Canon 
Law, treats very fully, yet concisely, of things with which 
every clergyman should be familiar, but in regard to 
which they are generally very ignorant, or of w hich they 
commonly have the most indefinite and hazy concep- 
tions. Another regrettable objection to the work is 
that there is in it an almost entire absence of any 
references to authorities. The book is a great contrast 
in this respect to Dr. S. B. Smith’s American Roman 
Catholic Elements ELEcclesiastical Law, which gives 
chapter and verse for every assertion that it makes—a 
something that is peculiarly necessary in works of this 
character, which require the comparison and the weigh- 
ing of a vast number of often conflicting authorities, and 
the conclusions reached depend entirely on the force of 
the authority by which they are sustained. And if the 
reader is told what that authority is, he can judge of it 
himself; but if no references are given, the statements 
made are really, after all, the zAse dzxz¢ of the author. 
The Revelation of S. Fohn the Divine Self- inte wpreton. 
A Commentary for English Readers, [Whitt As 
the Church Lectionary now embraces the Rok ‘of the 
Revelation, it is of obligation that all the light possible 
be thrown upon its pages. To comment on the Apo- 
calypse is always a risky thing. As a rule, there has 
been more wild writing about its meaning, and more 
rash speculations as to its prophecies, than have ever 
been penned on any other book of the Bible, the Book 
of Danzel alone excepted. Taken all round, there have 
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been persons eabugh diiron mad over its mysterious 
sayings to fill the “wards of a large lunatic asylum. 
Luther recognised this fact when he looked upon it as 
Calvin’s one redeeming feature that he did not put forth 
a commentary on the Apocalypse—‘ Calvinus sapit 
gui non in Apocalypsin scripsit.” Yet, as a portion of 
Scripture given by inspiration of Gop, it is profitable 
for instruction and warning, and there is no reason why 
it should be looked upon as a sealed book. At this dis- 
tance of time from the Apostolic age our keenness of 
appreciation of the beauties of the ‘book is, at least, as 
vivid as was that of the early Christians, for whom S. 
John wrote his wondrous vision. They who then read 
and heard the words of that prophecy, and kept ‘“ these 
things which are written therein were accounted blessed.” 
Wherefore, there is no reason why the nowadays Chris- 
tians should not likewise ‘‘see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears,.and understand with their hearts ” those 
same truths, and reap the same reward. Some of the 
sayings none shall comprehend; as to others, even the 
wayfaring man and the fool shall not err therein. The 
Fudgeshtp of CHRIST, as Dr. Fuller points out, is the 
principal key to the understanding of the book, Curist, 
as Judge, being the Speaker who both approves and 
condemns. It is as the SuPpREME JupGE that He mani- 
fests Himself, and as the Lamp, the Copartner with His 
FaTHeEr in the Throne of Judgment, the ‘“ heart-search- 
ing Judge, deciding in this world the destinies of all men, 
and acting as SupREME JUDGE invisibly, yet absolutely, so 
long as time itself shall last.” He is the fal JupGE of 
the dead, both “small and great,” whether buried on 
land or in the ocean depths. Around this Judgment 
Throne is the Court with its various actors, the plaintiff 
being the “ Church, ever-living by succession,” and ever 
pleading His vengeance against all her enemies in the 
present life, both heathen and nominally Christian.” So 
that of ‘‘this pervading subject of Curist’s Supreme 
Judgeship the other portions of the volume are illustra- 
tions and confirmations.” 
With this dominant idea as his key, Dr. Fuller enters 
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upon the task of imerpreting the Agocalynee. “He ac- 
complishes it in learned and scholarly fashion. His 
notes and commentaries are a mine of information, a 
treasure-house of knowledge. They abound in realistic, 
and at the same time chaste, imagery, and are distin- 
guished for a modesty of interpretation which at once 
inspires confidence in the writer, and inclines the reader, 
if not to accept all he puts forward as the true interpre- 
tation, at all events to give it due and heedful consider- 
ation. The book is conspicuous for soundness in the 
Faith once and for all delivered to the Saints, and its 
writer does not tolerate for one moment any doubts 
either as to the authorship or the inspiration of the Rev- 
elatzon. He is not afraid of the doctrine of the eternity 
of punishment, nor an upholder of Canon Farrar’s idea of 
‘Eternal Hope.” For that he will probably be sneered 
at by the “enlightened progressists” of the present 
day, and fallen foul of as a “rank Protestant” by those 
who would be disposed to speak too gently of Rome’s 
additions to the Faith of Catholics, because he is not 
ashamed of recognising the Babylon of the apostasy in 
the Roman Church, as at present unreformed, and by 
her own confession irreformable. But by those whose 
feet delight to take their stand in the good old paths, 
and to believe that the Word of Gop zs the Word of 
Gop, and not a piece of man-made patchwork, and that 
the words “eternal” and “ everlasting” mean “ unend- 
ing” and “undying,” Dr. Fuller’s scholarly and able 
work will be hailed as a real gain to our exegetical lit- 
erature. 

The Spirits in Prison, and other Studtes on the Life 
after Death. [Whittaker].—Another book on Escha- 
tology, and one which leaves the reader just as wise on 
the subject as he was before he read it. Whether Dean 
Plumptre holds the doctrine of eternal punishment or 
not is hardly discernible, so guarded is his language. 
Whether he holds a universal Purgatory, or a restricted 
Purgatory in the Roman sense, is likewise left doubtful. 
What and how great are the sins that shut a man out 
from the sight of Gop after death, and what is the con- 
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dition of one who dies unrepentant, if, indeed, the Dean 
grants that any one does die unrepentant, whether he is 
or not forever exiled from the presence of Gop we 
cannot tell with certainty from his various treatises. 
Whether for such men death is merely the entrance into 
a state of probation, or whether it involves their anni- 
hilation, our author does not inform us. Only one point 
is clear, that he does not err on the side of damnation. 
He distinctly affirms this one thing, that Curist’s dis- 
embodied spirit, after death, descended into Hades, and 
there preached the Gospel of redemption to the captives 
—to those who were not what the world would call “ of 
the saved” during life; and that thus he opened the 
gates of Hades and “ set the captives free,” and at His 
Ascension “led captivity captive.” 


This quotation reminds S. Paul (says Dean Plumptre), as it would 
remind others, of the thoughts connected with the Descent into Hades. 
He (the Apostle) pauses, that he may emphasise the fact that the Lorp 
Who thus “ascended far above all heavens,” is the same also that “ de- 
scended first into the regions that are below the earth.” He might, of 
course, have said ‘ Hades,” but the emphasis and rhythm which deter- 
mine a man’s choice of words, alike demanded something that should 
contrast adequately with the words “far above all heavens,” which he 
had in his mind, and was about to use of the Ascension, and these he 
found in the words which had been used by the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament as a synonym for the unseen world, the equivalent of Sheol and 
Hades. . . . He wishes them to remember that in both regions of 
the unseen world there had been, and there still was, the energetic 
presence of the glorified Lorp [pp. 208, 9]. 


What does the Dean mean by this passage? Did 
our Blessed Lorn’s Spirit descend into that Hades in 
which were imprisoned the souls of those who, though 
they departed out of this life in unforgiven sin, were yet 
simply sentenced to imprisonment for a term of years, 
till He should appear to them as their Redeemer and 
the Canceller of their guilt? If so, was it solely to those 
who were disobedient while the Ark was being built 
under Noah, the first preacher of righteousness? If so, 
was it to some or to all of them? Does the Dean mean 
us to infer that all those to whom Noah preached were 
in a state of salvability at the moment of their death ? 
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Surely, then, the Flood was worse than needless as a 
punishment, seeing that these men were virtually in a 
state of grace, and were cut off in venial, as opposed to 
mortal, sin, to linger in Purgatory for some thousands of 
years, and then to be admitted to an equality of bliss 
with Noah and the other Patriarchs. But surely this is 
to contradict the Bible. Every man of that generation 
was so hopelessly corrupt that Gop had declared His 
Spirit should not always “strive with man,” for that 
‘‘every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually. And it repented the Lorn that 
He had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at 
His heart. . . . The earth also was corrupt before 
Gop, and the earth was filled with violence.” This 
condition of mankind in general was in opposition to 
that of Noah in particular, who “found grace in the 
eyes of the Lorp;” he was a “just man and perfect in 
his generations, and Noah walked with Gop.” Their 
state surely was that of obstinate, impenitent sinners, 
who died in that state of obduracy. If, therefore, it was 
to such as these that Curist preached in spirit, if His 
Spirit did so preach, it could only be to “ upbraid them 
with their unbelief,” to show them the “ Kinc in His 
(partial) beauty,” that they might thereby know what 
they had lost through their hard-heartedness and their 
wilfulness in sin. Is it not more consistent with reason 
and revelation, to say nothing of theology, to interpret 
this passage, if it refers to Curist’s Spirit at all, as 
alluding to Curist thus indeed preaching to the spirits 
in prison, and also descending into Hades, and there 
proclaiming to the “prisoners of hope,” that by His 
death they had been freed from the power of death and 
hell, and that within a brief space they should be led out 
of captivity and should ascend with Him as His spoils, 
wrested from the bondage of Satan ? 

Again, why should not the words éy 6 mean here the 
same as they do elsewhere in this epistle of S. Peter— 
where they occur five times [cf. 1 S. Peter i. 6, ii. 12, 
iii. 16-19, and iv. 4]? Translate them zx which, where- 
én, and they will refer, not to the instrument by which 
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anything is done, but to the condition or state in which 
it is accomplished. Adopting this translation the words 
do not necessarily apply to Curist’s disembodied spirit 
after death—though we are far from denying the prob- 
ability of their referring to it. Still, the Apostle’s use of 
the phrase in each of the other passages may be quoted 
as against the method of the application as adopted by 
Dean Plumptre. 

Like others of this “ hereafter perfectibility” school, 
Dean Plumptre proves either too much or too little— 
too much, if he is to allow of a Purgatory at all, much 
more if he admits a Purgatory more extensive in its 
application and benefits than that of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; too little, if he limits the possibilities of the 
Precious Blood only to those who have departed in 
final impenitence, and not also to those fallen angels 
who, with them, ‘are reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day. 
Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about 
them in like manner, are set forth fcr an example, suffer- 
ing the vengeance of eternal fire.’ We regret that we 
can only characterise his book as dangerous to unstable 
souls. 

The Book of Yob, with Notes, Introduction, and Ap- 
pendix. [Macmillan. |—This volume forms a part of the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, which is be- 
ing edited by the Syndics of the University Press, under 
the general editorship of the Very Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough, who, though Editor, dis- 
claims any responsibility either for the interpretation of 
particular passages or for the theological opinions put 
forward by any of the Editors on points of doctrine. His 
sole idea has been to take “‘ care that mere controversy 
should, as far as possible, be avoided.” In his treat- 
ment of the subject, Dr. Davidson at once disposes of 
the idea that the Devil, after having once been ex- 
pelled from heaven, ever returned thereto, the Satan in 
the introductory chapter being, as translated in the 
margin, ‘‘ the Adversary,” whose role was that of trying 
the sincerity of men, and opposing them ‘in their pre- 
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tensions to a right standing before Gop.” He, there- 
fore, insinuates that Job’s piety was not disinterested in 
its sincerity, and that, if Gop withdrew his hand from 
him and stripped him of his unprecedented blessings, 
the Patriarch would disown Him to His face. This line 
of argument at once deprives the adversaries of the 
Book's inspiration of one of their stock objections to 
the truth of the history, viz., the participation of the 
enemy of souls in the councils of that Heaven whence 
he had been once and for all driven out, which, say they, 
is not in accordance with the fitness of things in Heaven, 
and affords, besides, an argument either in favor of the 
restoration, even of the Devil, to a position from which 
he had fallen by his iniquity, or of the theory that, even 
in hell, there is a means of refreshment for lost souls by 
more than glimpses of the place of eternal happiness— 
even participation in its gladness, and sharing in the con- 
fidences of Gop. The book thus takes rank, not as a 
pure creation of the writer’s mind, put forth for a didac- 
tic purpose, but as an historical work, so far as regards 
the narrative, not the poetical portions. It is not a mere 
drama, nor altogether the embellished edition of some 
merely historical tradition—the latter being the opinion, 
more or less, of Luther, Grotius, and others—but a 
mean between the two. That it is not strictly historical 
is clear from the ‘scenes in Heaven exhibited in (1) the 
Prologue [ch. i. 2], and from the lengthy speeches put 
into the mouth of the ALmicuty [ch. xxxviii., seg.]; (2) 
from the symbolical numbers, three and seven, used to 
describe Job’s flocks and his children ; and from the fact 
that his possessions are exactly doubled to him on his 
restoration, while he receives again seven sons and three 
daughters, precisely as before; (3) from the dramatic 
and ideal nature of the account of the incidence of Job’s 
calamities [ch. i. 13, seg.], where the forces of nature 
and the violence of men alternate in bringing ruin upon 
him, and in each case only one escapes to tell the 
tidings; (4) from the nature of the debate between Job 
and his friends,” whose highly wrought imagery and 
depth of thought argue not extemporaneous speech, but 
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the outcome of the leisurely and deep study of a writer 
of the highest genius. That it reposes on an historical 
tradition is proved by the elements which enter into its 
composition. His name was a tradition, as is shown by 
the reference to the Patriarch in Fze&zel [ch. xiv. 14], 
where he is mentioned in conjunction with Noah and 
Daniel. On the whole, however, Dr. Davidson seems 
to consider that the historical portion of the Book pre- 
ponderates, while there run through it the traditional 
and the poetical threads, as in the Prologue and Epi- 
logue, in which Job is still treated as an individual, 
instead of as the type and réPresentative either of the 
“class of suffering righteous men, or of that afflicted 
godly kernel of the people | /sazah vi. 13| to which the 
nationality of Israel was felt still to adhere, and which is 
known in the Exile under the name of the Servant of 
the Lorp.” 

As to the integrity of the book, Dr. Davidson thinks 
that against none of its divisions can any serious objec- 
tions be brought—though possibly certain small por- 
tions may be doubtful. As to the age and authorship 
of the book, it is not to be confounded with that of Job 
himself, who lived in patriarchal times, nor is he to be 
looked on as the author. The contents show an ac- 
quaintance with, if not the law, at least with the social 
customs and moral ideas of Israel. ¢.g.: He refers to 
pledges, land-marks, and above all, to various judicial 
practices found as legal enactments only in Deuterono- 
my. This will be detected if ch. xxxi. 26 and Deu- 
teronomy iv. 19 are compared, with the remarkable ad- 
dition of a verbal coincidence between the passages. 
If, therefore, Deuteronomy is looked upon as a late 
book, written about the eighteenth year of Josiah [B.c. 
620|, the composition of the Book of Job cannot be car- 
ried above that point. At all events it is clear that the 
age assigned to Job and the age of the author of the 
Book lie widely apart. But, Jace Renan and his school, 
the author is a true Israelite—his speech and his style 
bewray him. The book is the genuine outcome of the 
religious life and thought of Israel, the product of a re- 
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ligious knowledge and experience possible among no 
other people. The probabilities in Dr. Davidson’s mind 
do not seem to be that the authorship of the Book of 
Job and that of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah, from 
ch. xl. onward, is to be ascribed to the same person. It 
is true that the points of agreement are many. Both 
Job and the Servant are innocent sufferers, ‘‘ my servant 
Job, a perfect and upright man” [od i. 8]; “ my right- 
eous servant” [J/sazah liii. 11]. Both are horribly. 
stricken, so as to seem ‘‘ smitten of Gop and afflicted.” 
Both are forsaken of men and subjected to mockery and 
spitting. Both are restored and glorified and receive 
“double,” as they both continued faithful, assured that 
He was near Who should justify them. Still, Dr. David- 
son’s impression is that the “two authors worked up 
common conceptions into independent creations.” The 
age of the book, he thinks, may probably be assigned 
to that of the captivity of Judah. 

Dr. Davidson's criticism is more free in his Introduc- 
tions and Appendices than in the text. In his notes and 
suggested translations there is nothing destructive. 
Everything is elucidatory, and many difficulties of inter- 
pretation are made clear and intelligible. The work is 
well adapted to the use even of advanced Biblical stu- 
dents, and will be found most profitable by all who 
would rightly understand this wonderful Book. 

A Manual of Plain Song for the Offices of the Amert- 
can Church. [James Potts & Co.]—The able editors, 
the Rev. H. G. Batterson and the Rev. H. McDowell, 
have taken a very great step in advance. As a rule 
Gregorian music is neither understood nor appreciated 
in the American Church. In some of our large cities 
we find choirs attempting it; one or two out of the many 
succeeding in rendering it as it should be rendered; the 
majority not only murdering it, but also rendering it an 
offence to pious, not to say musical, ears forever after- 
ward. As a rule the latter are numerous, the agony 
being still further added to by ad dzbztum ‘ harmonies,” 
in the judge-your-own-time-and-tune line, which set on 
edge the ears even of the non-musical worshipper, and 
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drive him in self-defence to betake himself to some 
church where the florid Anglican use, quartette choir 
and all, obtains. The work before us is virtually a 
reprint of the English Plain Song Psalter of Doran & 
Nottingham, Mr. Doran having also supplied a most in- 
structive introduction, and enriched the Table of Tones 
with sundry additional forms. The editors have depart- 
ed from the English book in one or two particulars. 
The Tone is printed with each Psalm instead of being 
merely indicated by numbers. All unnecessary marks 
of punctuation have been omitted, the points retained 
having a musical signification. The Sarum forms of the 
Preces and the Responses have likewise been given. 
The ‘“ Proper Psalms” are set to their proper ancient 
Tones, in order to adapt them to the old Antiphons 
when sung. The manual is for the Chozr offices only, 
and is complete, so far as that purpose is concerned. 
The Annotated Scottish Communion Office. [Whit- 
taker.]—This is an historical account of the Scottish 
Communion Office, and of the Communion Office of the 
Church in America, with liturgical notes, to which Dr. 
Dowden has added a reprint in reduced facsimile of the 
edition of the Scottish Office of 1764, as well as reprints 
of the American Communion Office, the Scottish Office 
of 1637, and the “ Nonjuror’s Office” of 1718. As a 
contribution to liturgiology it is most valuable, and to 
the Church in America, to whose Bishops it has been 
gracefully dedicated, a volume full of interest and in- 
struction. The whole history of the growth of the 
Scottish Office is carefully traced, and the circumstances 
which led to the adoption of its most characteristic fea- 
tures by the Church in the United States, accurately 
recounted—a task of no ordinary difficulty, as the gen- 
esis of the Scottish Office and its history during the last 
century is a work demanding careful labor in an obscure 
field. Dr. Dowden’s toil has not been in vain, and 
henceforth there should be no further talk about the un- 
certainty in which some claim that the text of the Office 
is wrapped. A candid and unprejudiced perusal of the 
volume before us should convince the reader that, as 
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regards what may be called the “‘ Anaphora” of the Lit- 
urgy—the part extending from the Offertory Sentences 
to the final Blessing—there is no foundation whatever 
for final doubt. One of the most valuable features in the 
book is the exact reproduction in reduced facsimile of 
the ¢extus receptus of our Office of the octavo edition of 
1764, printed by Drummond, of Edinburgh. Hitherto no 
accurate facsimiles have been produced, even that in 
Blunt's Aznotated Book of Common Prayer (1884), 

which professes to be z% extenso, belies its ‘professions, 

and is not accurate even as a fragment. 

The Church Cyclopedia: A “Dictionary of Church 
Doctrine, History, Organisation, and Ritual; edited by 
the Rev. A. A. Benton. [L. R. Hamersly & Co.].—It 
is a volume that appears like a root out of dry ground. 
It did not seem at first thought as if the American 
Church had come to enough importance as yet to justify 
such a book. It abounds in good and honest work. 
The unsigned articles are mostly by the Editor, and the 
signed contributions are by clergymen and laymen 
whose writing is entitled to respect and confidence. In 
a careful examination of the book, article by article, only 
a few almost insignificant mistakes have been found. 
The papers on historical subjects connected with the 
Church and Prayer Book are especially praiseworthy ; in 
most cases the right men have been employed for special 
contributions. The longer articles, like those on the 
Cathedral, the Creeds, Architecture, Office, Tenure of 
Church Property, Sunday-school Work, Sisterhoods, 
Prayer Book, General Convention, Church Finance, 
Christian Evidences, Episcopate, Eastern Churches, 
Church Congress, Apostolic Succession, Atonement, 
Workingmen’s Clubs and Missions have been carefully 
written and are especially valuable ; so likewise are the 
histories of separate Dioceses. Indeed, one is surprised 
and gratified at the thorough and excellent quality of 
the work that has gone into this dictionary. There is 
no padding. It seems a mistake, however, to have 
omitted all biographical articles. Our own Bishops and 
Clergy and eminent Laymen could well have had some 
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mention in such a work. There is no generally acces- 
sible information about them, and yet they constantly 
enter as the makers of the history that is here brought 
together under separate headings, and the facts about 
their lives and work rightly belong in a cyclopedia of 
this sort and would not have unduly swelled its size. 
The tone of the work is conservative on points of Bibli- 
cal criticism ; its current topics are quite strictly limited 
to what concerns the Anglo-American Church. So far 
as it goes the Editor deserves great praise for making 
it as good as itis. Much which different parties would 
like to see in it is not to be found; on the other hand, 
much is found which is a welcome surprise to the reader. 
In size, binding, type, paper, and all that makes up the 
mechanical part of the work, it is all that could be de- 
sired. It fills an existing gap, and is certain to be re- 
ceived with great favor by both Clergy and Laity. 
Assyriology, [ts Use and Abuse in Old Testament 
Study. [Pror. Francis Brown. Scribners. |—Egypto- 
logy and Assyriology are names added to the language 
to supply a want caused by the scientific investigation 
of the history, literature, and art of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, as exhibited in the sur- 
prising discoveries made by excavations and investi- 
gations on the sites of the ancient cities of these 
peoples, whose records are so intimately intertwined 
with those of the Jews. The value of such studies 
is untold. They have given a new setting and life to 
the ancient Hebrew literature; have brought into clear 
light the essential differences between the Hebrews and 
other ancient peoples; and have afforded such posi- 
tive historical confirmations and explanations of Biblical 
events as to give us thereby a new ground of confidence 
in Hebrew history as a whole. These studies are, of 
course, not without danger of being abused. The 
author points out a few of these. One abuse is over- 
haste in the employment of Egyptology and Assyriology 
for purposes of Old Testament study, adequate care 
not being always made use of to guard against mis- 
takes. Another consists in the refusal to accept their clear 
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facts in the interest of some theory of interpretation. A 
third is to ignore the new problems with which it con- 
fronts the Biblical scholar. Many of these being full of 
grave and far-reaching import. All these, however, 
sink into insignificance when pitted against the useful- 
ness of these studies, and this the writer convincingly 
shows by apt illustrations, from which he reasons as 
aptly that it is for us to catch and understand the mes- 
sages these studies have already conveyed, to which 
future discoveries may add future messages, that we 
may fit them into the great fabric of apprehended and 
acknowledged truth, to the enrichment of ourselves, and 
those who shall be reached by our ministry, and to the 
glory of Our common Lorp. 


EDITORIAL. 


HE present number closes the fifth year of our edi- 
torial management of the CuurcH Review. It has 

been amply demonstrated that it is possible to maintain 
a quarterly review, in the Church, of the highest literary 
excellence, and open its pages to all schools of thought 
that may lawfully claim recognition. The most vital 
questions of the day have been discussed by representa- 
tive men, with dignity, learning, and commanding ability. 
On the subscription list, and among the constant read- 
ers of the CuurcH REVIEW, are to be found the names 
of those who direct Church work, life, and thought in 
this country, so that every contributor to its pages ad- 
dresses the most intelligent and representative constit- 
uency in the American Church. In fact, it has now be- 
come what we intended it should be—the representative 
organ of the Church, and a necessity to every well-in- 
formed Churchman. Nearly every important contribu- 
tion to our periodical literature has appeared in its 
pages, and we refer with much personal satisfaction to 
the long and representative list of contributors during 
the past five years. Among them are writers and au- 
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thors whose reputation is world-wide. The Review, in 
its contents and appearance, is a credit to the American 
Church. 

In the department of Literary Criticism we propose to 
make the Cuurcu REviEw more prominent. There are 
many reasons why a religious review of a high literary 
standard should enter the general field of Literature. 
Every book that has to do with the intellectual, moral, 
and religious life of a people falls within its province. 
We live in an age when it is impossible for each one to 
determine for himself what is worth reading, or what 
books may with safety and profit be put into the hands 
of the youth of our land. Ought not the pages of a 
Church review to afford the necessary information? It 
seems to us to be the most natural source for the con- 
veyance of such advice. In the future, therefore, much 
less space will be given to essays and more to the re- 
viewing of books in the several departments of Litera- 
ture indicated by the selection of works we have made 
for review in January. 

A Clergyman of prominence authorised us to offer a 
prize for the best reply to a recent article in another 
publication. It called out a large number of well-written 
articles, from which the committee appointed to examine 
them selected the one we have printed in the present 
number. The same Clergyman has offered another 
prize for an essay [see prospectus for January] upon 
an important and interesting subject. A great stimulus 
might be given to the investigation of special subjects 
if our wealthy laymen would enable us to continue this 
offer from issue to issue of the Review. We ask, who 
next will follow the example of our friend ? 

In July we announced an article for each number on 
Contemporary Church History. As the subjects we in- 
tended to treat are included in the plan of a publication, 
we are informed is to appear on the first of January 
next, under the title of 7e Church Register, we shall, 
for the present, omit the proposed article. 
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THE following list of books will be reviewed in the January (1886) 
number of the Review. This form of selecting books will be con- 
tinued in each succeeding issue of the Review, and will embrace all 
new publications of importance issued from the press : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Louis Agassiz. By ElizabethC. Agassiz. Portraits 
and illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By James Russell Lowell. With fine steel 
portrait. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison, By his Sons, I- 
lustrated with portraits. 2 vols. pp. 1000 8vo, $5.00. Century Co. 

William the Conqueror. By E. A, Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Form- 
ing the first volume of “ English Statesmen.” Macmillan & Co. 

Journals of General Charles George Gordon ai Kartaum. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by A. Egmont Hake. With portrait, 
maps, ills., and appendices. 8vo, $2.00, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

George Eliot's Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged 
and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits and illustrations. 
In 3 vols. pp. 1038. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. Harper & Bros. 

Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 1 vol., 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Lives of Greek Statesmen: Solon—Themistokles. By the Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, M.A. pp. xx, 228. 16mo,cl., 75 cents. Harper & Bros. 

Richelieu, By Gustave Masson. 12mo, cloth, pp. 365. $1.15. E. 
& J. B. Young & Co. 

Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. 1 vol., 16mo,, gilt top, $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Memotr of the Rt. Rev. James H. Otey, D.D., First Bishop of Ten- 
nessee. By the Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, D.D., LL.D. James Pott & Co. 

Ralth Waldo Emerson. [American Men of Letters.| By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 8vo, pp. 441, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vols. I. to 1V., $3.25 per vol. Macmillan & Co. 


ETHICS, 
The Elements of Moral Science. Theoretical and Practical. By 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 574, $1.50. Charles. 


Scribner’s Sons. 
FICTION. 


Without a Compass. By Frederick B. Van Vorst. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Driven Back to Eden. By E. P. Roe. Cloth, pp. 291, $1.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. Cloth, pp. 533, $1.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Doctor Grattan. A Novel. By William A. Hammond. Cloth, pp. 
417. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Golden Spike. By Edward King. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. Tick- 
nor & Co, 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. A Novel of East Ten- 
nessee. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. By William D. Howells. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.50. Ticknor & Co. 

Down the Ravine. By Charles Egbert Craddock, with six full-page 
illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Mission Flower. By George H. Picard. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
White, Stokes & Allen. 

The Story of a Ranch. By Alice Wellington Rollins. 1 vol. 
square 16mo, blue and gold, $1.00. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Oldmixon. A Novel. By William A. Hammond, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

Love—or «a Name. By Julian Hawthorne. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
Ticknor & Co. 

Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. A Romance. By Admiral 
David D. Porter, U.S. Navy. Complete in two large octavo volumes. 
Illustrated. Paper covers, $2.00. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Adventures of Harry Marline ; or, Notes from an American 
Midshipman’s Lucky Bag. By Admiral Porter, with illustrations. 
8vo, 378 pages, paper, $1.00. D. Appleton & Co. 

Aulnay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 
Ticknor & Co. 

A Marsh Island. A Novel. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 16mo, $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Roses of Shadow. By T. R. Sullivan. 1 vol. 1r2mo, $1.00. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Andromeda. A Novel. By George Fleming. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Roberts Brothers. 

Balzac’s Novels. Pere Goriot. A Novel. By Honoré de Balzac. 
12mo, half morocco, $1.50. Roberts Brothers. 

A Century of Dishonor. A Key to‘ Ramona.” By Helen Jackson 
(H. H,). A new and enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Roberts 
Brothers. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The History of German Literature. By Prof. Wilhelm Scherer. 
Translated under the supervision of Dr. Max Miiller. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Nature's Teachings. Human invention anticipated by Nature. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., author of Homes Without Hands, Nat- 
ural History, etc. With 750 ills. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Roberts Bros. 
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Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Cloth, pp. 383, 
$1.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

History of Christian Names. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Cloth, pp. 
476, $2.50. Macmillan & Co. 

Pastime Papers. By the Author of Salad for the Solitary and the 
Social. Cloth, pp. 233, $1.00. T. Whittaker. 

Manual of English Literature. A Popular Manual of English Lit- 
erature. Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. With Historical, 
Scientific, and Art Notes, Diagrams, Etc. By Maude Gillette Phillips. 
Ills. 2 vols. Vol. I., pp. xx, 582. Vol. II., pp. vi, 570. Index to 
each volume. 8vo, cl., $2.00 per vol. Zhe volumes sold separately. 
Harper & Bros. 

Tuscan Cities. By William D. Howells. 1 vol. 8vo, $5.00. Ticknor 
& Co. 

Custom and Myth. Study of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. Illustrated. Pp. viii, 
312. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Harper & Bros. 

Italian Popular Tales. By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell University. 1 vol. 8vo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Boots and Saddles: Life in Dakota with General Custer. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Custer. With portrait. Pp, 312. I2mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. First and Second 
Series. In 2 vols. 16mo, $1.00 each. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the American Episcopal Church. By William Stevens 
Perry, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols., pp. 1350, $15.00. E. L. Osgood, Boston. 

The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A Story of Work 
and Exploration. By Henry M. Stanley, author of “ Through the 
Dark Continent,” “ Coomassie and Magdala,’’ etc. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 
8vo, ornamental cloth, with over a hundred illustrations and maps, 
$10.00. Harper & Bros. 

History of the Christian Church, By Philip Schaff, D.D. Vol. IV. 
Medieval Christianity. From Gregory I. to Gregory VII., a.p. 590- 
1073. 8vo, pp. 813, $4.00. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
B.A. With 182 ills. 8vo, pp. 552, $2.50. James Pott & Co. 

History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Ed- 
ward (Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss. Translated from the Fifth revised and 
enlarged German edition, with numerous Bibliographical Additions by 
E L. Houghton, A.M, 2 vols., pp. 639, $5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the Union. By leverett W. 
Spring, Professor in the University of Kansas. With a fine Map. 
16mo, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Michigan: A History of Governments. By Thomas M. Cooley, 
LL.D., Professor in the Law School of the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Harbor. With Map. 1 vol., $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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A History of the Huguenot Emigration to America. By Charles 
W. Baird, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. In cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tiryns: A Prehistoric Palace of Kings of Argos. Discovered by 
Excavations in 1884—85. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, author of J/Zy- 
cena, Ilios, etc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. By A. A. Butler. 2 vols. 8vo, 
$7.50. Macmillan & Co. 








POETRY. 


Glenaveril, or The Metamorphoses. A Poem in six Books. By the 
Earl of Lytton. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Poet Laureate. 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. Macmillan & Co, 

Agamemnon's Daughter. A Poem. By Duton J. Snider, 12mo, 
pp. 234. J. R. Osgood & Co. 

From Shakespeare to Pope. An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenom- 
ena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By Edmund Gosse. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Songs and Ballads of the Old Plantations, by Uncle Remus. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50, Ticknor & Co. 

George Eliot’s Poems. ‘‘ Poems,” together with “ Brother Jacob,” 
and “The Lifted Veil.” By George Eliot. Pp. 386, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Harper & Brothers. 

RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


The Joy of the Ministry. By the Rev. S. R. Wynne, M.A., Canon 
of Christ Church [Oxford]. Cloth, pp. 202, $1.00. James Pott & Co. 

The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
D.D. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. Macmillan & Co. 

Plain Foot-prints, or Divers Orders Traced in the Scriptures. Rev. 
H. R. Timlow. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. James Pott & Co. 

Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Scripture. ¥rederick 
Hastings. Cloth, 8vo. Funk & Wagnalls. 

A Companion to the Psalter. Rev. John Dart, D.C.L. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.00. ‘T. Whittaker. 

Traces of the Plan of our Being. 1..W. Mansfield. E. & J. B. Young. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Vol. 1V., gth 
article. Rev. Joseph Miller. 8vo. James Pott & Co. 

Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Oblation. Rev. Edmund 
S. Foulkes, B.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. James Pott & Co. 

The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels. Rev. Edwin A. 
Abbott, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 

The Scientific Obstacles to True Belief. Boyle Lectures. Rev. 
Geo. H. Curtiss. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 

The Protestant Faith. Dwight H. Olmstead. 8vo, cloth. G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century. St. Giles Lectures, Rev, John Tulluch, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North 
Pole. Rev. William F, Warren, S.T.D., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Blood Covenant. Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Origin and Structure of the Pentateuch. Rev. Edwin Cone Bissell, 
D.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of His Order. W. 
Woodviile Rockhill. 8vo, cloth. J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Bible Characters. Rev, Alex. Gardiner Mercer, D.D. 8vo, cloth. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Christ and Christianity. Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection, From a Lawyer's Stand- 
point. By Charles R. Munson. 8vo, cloth. Warren F. Draper. 

Ecclesiology. The Church and Kingdom of God on Earth. Rev. 
Edward D. Morris, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Historical Effects. 
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Book and conclusions, 218 

Plain Song (Batterson and McDowell), 


9 

wien in ‘* Pithom,” etc., described, 223 

Plato compared with S. Paul, 344 

Pleistocene mammals and chronology, 164 

Pliny on ** Wine,” 152 

Plymouth, charter of, 18 

Poetical Books, the, in Revised Old Tes- 
tament, 456 

Poetry and General Literature, 
Notes, 278-282 

Polycarp, S., his ‘‘ oriental tendencies,” 
242 
342 

Poverty, vow of, 83 

Prayer Book, the, adoption of present 
book, 530; Indian Prayer Book, 105 ; 
of Edward VI., 400; revision of, 382- 
412; revision, are the changes properly 
before the Dioceses, 530-536; final 
action of General Convention of 1883, 
532 

Prayer, Morning and Evening, origin of 
opening portions, 384 

Prayers for Rulers during the Rebellion, 
11g; instances of dilemma, 114 

‘* Preparation, Day of,” were there two 
in week of the Crucifixion ? 491-494 

Presbyterian and Congregational opposi- 
tion to an American Episcopate, 309 

Preservation of the Truth in the Church, 
238 

Primitive Liturgies, 401 

Private funerals, 333 

Private judgment, 241 

Prophetical Books in Revised Old Testa- 
ment, 459 

Puritan aims at Reformation contrasted 
with Church of England efforts, 196. 

Puritan grounds for secession from Church 
of England, 205 ; their love for it, 202 


Book 


UEEN ANNE, gifts of plate to In- 
dian Missions, 92 
Quincy, Rev. Samuel, missionary of the 


S. P. G, in Savannah, 2 
7 of Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary at Breslau on ‘‘ wine,’’ 148 
Raphael and Guido, morals of, 175 
Ratification of the Constitution of the 
American Church, Convention of 1786, | 


39 
' Rationalism in the Church, 370 
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Rawlinson, ‘* Aids to Faith,” 168 ; Egypt 
and Babylon, 276; Pithom, 216 

Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassur- 
ing Hints (Footman), 294-297 

Reason and conscience in investigations of 
truth, 237 ; province in Religion, 593 

Red Lake Indian Mission, 550 

Reformation, efforts for, Puritan and 
Church of England, 196 

Reid, Stuart, Life and Times of Sydney 
Smith, 252-257 

** Relation of Art to Morals and Reli- 
gion,” 171-192 

Religion and Science, relations between 
(Bishop of Exeter), 569 

Religion, Relation of Art to, 171-192 

Resurrection, the, on what day of the 
week did it occur? 484-501 

Revelation, the, of S. John, self-inter- 
preted, 581 

Revelation, Universal and Special (Olssen), 
297 

Revenues of Ancient Egypt, 226 

Revision of the Old Testament (Gardi- 
ner), 448-465 ; of Prayer Book (Ober- 
ly), 382-412; (Parker), 530-536 

Revival of the Two Witnesses, 517 

Revolution, the, effect upon the Church 
in Georgia, 14; French, 507-516 

Rhode Island Compact, the, 18 

Richardson, Rev. U. S., Plan of CHURCH 
REVIEW, 304 

Richey, Rev. Thos., D.D., on ‘* The 
Christian Ministry” (Bishop Littlejohn), 
423-447; the Nicene Creed and the 
Filioque, 286-288 

Riddle’s Christian Antiquities, 475 

Roman Theory of Church’s Relations to 
the Nations, 36 

Ronayne, E., article on Day of Resur- 
rection, 484-487 

Rubrics, the, 408 

Rufinus’ translation of the Basilian Rule, 
81 

Rule of Faith, the, The Bible, 231 


ABBATH, the, application of the 
name, 488-491 ; inthe U. S. law, 2 
Sadler, Gospel of S. Mark, 290-294 
Samson, Dr., Wine at Marriage in Cana, 
131 
ra Missal, the, 406 
Schenectady Indian Mission, go 
Schiller, ‘‘ The Artists,” 184 
Schismatical Spirit of the Puritans, 205 
Schleiermacher’s Philosophy, 341 
Schools in New England, 19 


Scientific Spirit defined, 558; method 


compared with the religious, 558-561 
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Scotland, Geological testimony in chro- 


nology, 160 

Scottish Communion 
(Dowden), 590 

Scripture Chronology, 169 

Seabury Centenary, the (Bishop Wil- 
liams), 305-320; Consecration at Ab- 
erdeen, 511; Family, Biographical 
Sketch of clerical members (Rev. W. J. 
Seabury, D.D.), 43-74; Charles, Biog- 
raphy, 44, works, 61; Rev. Samuel (1), 
Biography, 44, works 45; Rt. Rev. 
Samuel (2), Biography 44, works 46-61; 
Liturgy for Connecticut, 51; Burial 
Office, 59; Rev. Samuel, D. D. (3), Bi- 
ography, 45; works, 62-74 

Sea Level Changes and Chronology, 161 

Seminary, the General Theological, Board 
of Trustees, 435 

Separatists, the, 199 

Septuagint, the, 453 

Sermons at Funerals, 334 

Seven Hours, the, 387 

Seventh Day Baptist views on the Day 
of Resurrection, 484-487 

Sewanee Conference, the, 470 

Seymour, Rev. James, in Augusta, Ga,, 
12 

Shepherd of Hermas, the, 342 

Sherwood, J. M., Memoirs of Rev. D. 
Brainerd, 266 

Shortened Services, 388 

Sketch-book of the American Episcopate 
(Batterson), 258 

Smith, Rev. Frederick, at Red Lake Mis- 
sion, 550; Rev. Haddon in Savannah, 
3; Rev. J. Carpenter, “ Monasticism 
and Vows,” 75-86 ; Sydney on Justice, 
25 ; Life and Times of (Reid), 252-257 

Social Condition of the Clergy, 424 

Society for Propagation of the Gospel in 
America, 97 

Somme, Valley of the, Geological testi- 
mony on Chronology, 163 

South Carolina, Governor Brown’s de- 
cision on religion in the United States, 
22; Convention of 1885, 466-483 

Spangenburg, first Moravian Bishop in 
America, 8 

S. P. G. Missionaries for Oglethorpe 
Colony, 2 ; Indian Missionaries, 91 

Spirits in Prison, the (Plumntre), 583 

Spiritual Training of Candidates for Holy 
Orders, 436 

Stalagmites, Testimony on Chronology, 
165 

S. Andrew’s, Bishop of (Address), 317 

Statistics of the Century, 413-422 

Statute Law and Christianity, 24 
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Staunton, ‘* Struggle for Unity,” 193-215 

Sterrett, Rev. J. M., ‘* Hegel’s Aisthet- 
ics,” 372-381 

Stevens, Bishop, on the Church in Geor- 
gia, I-15 

Stewart, Rev. John, in Savannah, 13 

Stockmar (Baron), the Meeting of Em- 
peror of Germany and King of Prus- 
sia at Ralish, 175 

Stone of Pithom, the, 225 

Struggle for Unity, the, 193-215 

Stuart, Professor, on ‘* Wine,” 129 

Succoth identified with Pithom, 221 

Sunday School, first in Savannah, 8 

Sunday, Was it the day of Resurrection ? 
484-501 

Supernatural Faculty given to Man, 230 

Superstition as seen by Puritans in the 
Church of England, 206 ; induced by 
art, 182 

Surpliced Choir, first in‘America, 100 


ALMUD, the, on Wine at the Pass- 
over, 141 

Targums, the Chaldee, 453 

Taste in Art an Expression of Character, 
178 

Taylor, Inauguration of President-elect, 
29 

Temperance Bible 
** Wine,” 155 

Testimony of the Rocks, 159 

Testimony, Religious qualifications, 24 

Thanksgiving Service for 4th of July in 
** Propoged Book,” 111 

Theology—Book Notes, 282-302 

Thomas, Robert B., ‘* Materialism,” 
321-29 

‘** Thousand Years,” the, 520-29 

‘Three Days and Nights’’ of Christ’s 
Burial, 494 

Timothy, S., what kind of wine did S, 
Paul advise him to use? 151 

Title of the CHURCH REVIEW, 303 

‘*Two Witnesses,’’ the, 502-19 ; slaying 
of, different interpretations, 503 ; began 
to prophesy, A. D. 606, 503 ’ 

Tyng, C, M., on The Thousand Years of 
Revelation, 520-29 


Commentary on 


[| peer and Error, tendency to, in 
Schools and Churches, 229 
Undertakers, ‘‘ Function” at Funerals, 


333 

Unity, of Nature (Duke of Argyle), 282 ; 
of the New Testament, 575; the 
Struggle for, 193-215 
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University Government and Discipline, 
433 
AN DEUSEN, Rev. E. M., “ Is this 
a Christian Country ?” 16-34 
Van Espen, on Rights of Presbyters, 478 
Venite, the, 386 
Versicles and Responses, 392 
Versions, Old Testament, Samaritan and 
Septuagint, 453; other Greek, 454 
Vincentian Rule, the, 230 and 240 
Virginia, Convention of 1785, 38; Growth 
of the Church in, 415 
Vows, 75-86 


ALKER, Rev. Cornelius, D.D., 
prayers for civil rulers, 111-126 
Ward, case of murder (Kentucky), 32 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 314 
Webster, Girard case, 27 
Week of Crucifixion, table of events of, 


ol 

Wesleys, the, and Whitfield in Georgia, 
2-15 

Whipple, Bishop, and the Indian Mission, 
540 

White Cross, the, 76 

White Earth Reservation, 548 

Whitfield in Savannah, 6 

Wilde, Oscar, and A&stheticism, 176 

Williams, Kight Rev, John—Seabury 
Centenary, 305-320 

Wilson, Rev. J. W.—Report of Seabury 
Centenary, 320 

Winchester, Bishop of (sermon), 312 

Wine, Communion, 127-158; use of the 
Greek and Hebrew words, 127 

Winslow, Rev. W. C., “ Pithom,” 216- 
227 

Wise, Dr. Isaac, on ** Wine,” 149 

Woodbury, Conn., first steps to secure 
Episcopate, 305 

Wood, John B., Esq., Antiquity of Man, 
159-170 

Words of Christ as principles of personal 
and social growth, 284 

Wordsworth, his poetic pantheism, 174 ; 
studies in (Hudson), 281 

Wright, Rev. Chas,, at Leech Lake, 553 


yarn Edmund, * London Life,” 250 


br No, 1 (Petrie), 216 


Zouberbuhler, Rev. Bartholomew, in Sa- 
vannah, 10 
Zozimus, Pope, on the Pelagians, 369 
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REMINGTON 


Standard 





Probably no invention of this century has done so much to econ- 
omize time, reduce expenses, and facilitate the dispatch of 
office business, and lighten the labors of over-worked pro- 
fessional men as the Remington Standard Type- Writer. 


‘FAIRBANKS SCALE WAREHOUSE, 311 ‘Broadway, New York, March 20, 1885. 
Mrgssrs. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—We have used a large number of the Remington Type-Writers in our bus- 
iness, and have watched the growth of the machine from the beginning. In its present per- 
fected state, it seems to leave nothing further to be desired, and we cannot commend it too 
highly for use wherever there is much writing to do. 

Yours truly, 


FAIRBANKS & CO.” 


The Remington embraces the fundamental principles of 
Writing Machines, and the latest improvements, Send for IIlus- 
trated Pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, - - - New York. 
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“Cathedral Surplice, as worn over ordinary dress—Canterbury Cap and Plain Silk Stole. 





UH USE + “CATHEDRAL” + SURPLICE. 3+ |/||\I\/ 














TITLE COPYRIGHTED,’ 











Numerous inquiries for a Vestment combining comfort and a dignified ‘ap- 


pearance has led to the designing of this Surplice.—— 
Made on a universal yoke, itrests easily an gracefully upon the \ wearer ; 
while a sufficient amount of fullness obviates the ‘objections to the plain, and 


the — and expense of the old style = It is easily and quickly 
removed, no fastening being used, e laundry work requires less 
skill and half the labor usually expended on the full Surplice.—————__ 


J-&-R-LAMB || SCABMINEST-NEW- YORK. 


—Sixth Avenue cars Pass the Door 


== Te for: Hand Woks -of-Wood-Work-Metal- Work- Stained-Glass-and-Embroideries= 
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GORHAM /Mre (9 


-SILVERSMITHS - 





| \\ 539 - 391 


Broad way: 


(¢r- oo 19 & St 





——— I 


ART WORKERS IN GOLD, SILVER, ELECTROPLATE 
BRASS AND OTHER METALS. 


ENGRAVERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES. 


COMMUNION PLATE, MISSION AND PockET SETS 
ALTAR RAILS, CROSSES, PULPITS, SCREENS, 
CANDLESTICKS, VASES. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 
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OFFER 


EXTRAORDINARY, 





144 


PENS 
FREE 


To any one sending 50 cents in postage stamps or currency for a 
year’s subscription to FARM AND HOMIE, we will send, free 
and post-paid, one gross (144) assorted Pens, suited for business 
and family use, that cost at stores $1.20, thus given 

These Pens are manufactured expressly for us by 
Miller brothers, Meriden, Ct., the largest manufactur- 
ers of fine Crucible Steel Goods in the United States. 
They are made of the finest quality of material and by FOR ONLY 
the most skilful artists the trade can produce, and they 
excel all others in quality and action 
amined with the greatest care, and all are warran- 
ted to give sutisfaction. 
have been adopted in the public schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Baltimore, and by the Government departments at Washington. 


$1.70 


Each pen is ex- 


50c. 


Miller Brothers’ Pens 





EACH BOX SENT OUT IS MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 


Six dozen No, 87 ** FALCON” Pens. 
This is the most popular pen made for general 
writing, has 
a finer point 
and is adapt- 
ed to more 
purposes 
than any other Falcon pen in the market. Has been 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


One dozen No. 2 **COLORADO” Gilt 
Pens. Aside from its use asa fine writing pen, 
the “Colorado” is 
extensively used 
for Kensington 
Painting, and is ; 
sold by dealers in fancy work materials for five 
cents. 


One dozen 








AL B.GsCOmp 
87 e. ON PEN 





202 ** BUSINESS» 
pens for 
general 
writing 
‘ and book 

work. Has 
elastic points, which commend it to every one. 


No, 





4 STUB Pens, 
Pronounced by 
MB -L- COMP all who uae it 
we CARBON PED “the best stub 
pen made.” 


One dozen ‘No. 


=. 
re) 





Two dozen ** PATENT ACME” or 
Quill Action Reservoir Pens, This isthe 
result of 35 years’ experience, in Pen 
Manufacture. 4 
Those who 
want a pen 
that will 
save mus- 
eular action and frequent dipping will find 
this perfection. It is particularly adapted for 
Kensington Painting. , 






One dozen No. 28 “COLLEGE” Pens. 
Especially adapted 
for ladies and 
for school use. 





FARM AND HOME is a 16-page monthly, 
published at 50 cents a year, and contains more 
useful and valuable information than many papers 
of four times its cost. 


Over 75,000 families, or 300,000 people, 
read FARM AND HOME each month, 
which shows how it is appreciated by those who 
know its value. 


If you are interested in the Farm and Garden, 
Live Stock, Fruit, Poultry, Bees, Plants and 
Flowers, the practical hints and suggestions in any 
one number will be worth to you more than a year’s 


subscription. All legal and other questions ara 
answered for subscribers without charge. 


The Household Department, with its 
Household Hints, Illustrated Fancy Work, &nit- 
ting Patterns, Practical Recipes and chatty cor- 
respondence, will help and please every woman in 
the land ; while the Young Folks will be delighted 
with Illustrated Stories, Children’s Letters and 


Over $500 given away,each year in prizes 
in the Puzzle Department. 


Specimen copy sent Free to any one. 





We make the above extraordinar 
— being confident that once a subscri 
on 
the 
If you live in the city and do not desire the pa’ 
friend in the country. For $2.00 we will send 
five boxes of pens. Address, 


offer for the purpose of introducing our paper in new 
r you will not do without it, 
50 cents we send FARM AND HOJIE one year to any address in the United States, and 
x of Pens, above described, Free. Money refunded if you don’t find them exactly as advertised. 
r, sell it to a neighbor or make a present of it to some 
ve yearly subscriptions to FARM AND HOME and 


Bear in mind that for 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Mention this publication ) 
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1850. 35th YEAR. 1885. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


156 and 158 Sasi: veered New York. 
Assets, - - - - . - : - $11,000,000. 00 
Net surplus, New York standard, - - 2, 389, 550.59 





The new plan of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company continues to 
meet the popuiar favor. It combines the protective features of Life Insur- 
ance with the investment feature of the endowment policy, while it avoids 
the expense attending the latter by the ordinary method. An improve- 
ment has also been added to this new form of policy within the year, which 
gives the assured the option at the end of the period of taking the endow- 
ment in cash or of continuing the insurance for a much larger amount with- 
out any further payment of premium, independent of the condition of 
health.—Philadelphia Inquirer, Fanuary 31, 1884. 

Write for information—give your age. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable territory, to 
whom permanent employment and liberal compensation will be given. 


Address 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 








SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 








The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted | 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 

illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
-- that its Greviation measiy equals agit 

er papers of its class combin ric a 
see Peses toClubs. Sold by all newedealers. MODERN HOM ESS 
SO0.. Fabiishete, He. SiBecstwep, H. ¥. How to Heat & Ventilate Them. A 


ATENTS Also had Thirty- Send for our attractive 
® Eight years’ 


book of 72 pages containing 
practice before 


illustrations of some of the 
the Patent Office and have prepared finest residences in the 
more than One Hundred Tho 
and applications for patents in t 
octte States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
ay and other foreign countries, pre- 
red at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to opteining patents cheer- 
lly given without charge and-books of 
information sent . Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. Tho advantage of such notice is 
well Cy age by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 
Address U 
















on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 















NN & CO... Office ScrentTIFIC 
, 361 Broadway, New York. | 






country. It is a complete Manual on the omen 
of Sanitary Heatingand Ventilating. Mailed free 


62 & 54 Union S8t., - . Boston, Mass. 
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UniversaL FasHion ComMPANY’s 


PERFECT-FITTING 


~PATTERNS= 


LADIES :—If you once have used the 
patterns manufactured by the Universal 
Fashion Company you will use no others. 


‘SUNIVERSAL” PAPER XJPAT- 
TERNS excel all others 


Because they are absolutely perfect in 
fit and save Time, Labor, Material, Money, 
and Patience, as is confirmcd by the larg- 
est houses in the country. 


















THE 


[Jniversal Fashion Company 
Is Established 


ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Their patterns are sold and appreciated 
all over England, in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, in Australia—even in Japan. 









Agencies carrying a full stock, are found 
all over the United States—from Maine to 
Texas, from New York to Oregon. 






CATALOGUES free on applica 
tion 






ALBUM OF FASHIONS, contain- 
ing 1,000 large illustrations, 
mailed anywhere on receipt of 15 
cents. 








SY 

II AO, . es 

LADIES’ BASQUE. Agencies appointed in towns 
Pattern 4500 furnishes this model, sizes of where not previously established. 

which are from 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Price, 

25 cents. 
















THE 


UNIVERSAL RASHION COMPANY, 


22 WEST 14th STREET, 
Bet. 5th and 6th Aves. IN E W YORK. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 




















N 1886, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-third year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 

Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPriniriomns. 


“Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and 
certainly in no other written speech, are such treas- 
ures of literature to be found as in Taz Livine AcE. 
The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

~ Covering as it does every department of litera- 
ture, presenting the matured thought of the best 
writers on all the current topics of the time, it gives 
in a single volume what would otherwise have to be 
sought for Crongh the pages of many.” — Christian 
at Work, New ¥ 

“‘Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . Art, science, and 
literature find fresh and eloquent expression in its 
pages from the pens of the best writers of the day; 
and the reader is kept well abreast of the current 
thought of the age.” — Boston Daily Journal. 

“It is not too much to say that with it one com- 
mands the whole field of current literary activity; 
and it has never been so bri ht, 80 comprehensiv e, 80 
diversified in interest as it to-day.’ *— Daily Even- 
ing Traveller, Boston. 

“It has now for many years held the first place of 
all our serial premcetons. . The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount 
of reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, —phtiocophs. or 
réligion, that cannot be found in i It contains 
nearly all the good literature of the cane, It gives 
in accessible form the best thought of the age.” — 
The Churchman, New York. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Daily Tribune. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
Dest thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“No person who desires to keep pace with the 
pete ge ef moorn thought can afford to dis- 
pense with it.” — Am. Christian Review, Cincinnati. 


“ Both solid and A reading are here included, — 
novels and short stories, grave and lively essays, 
poems, reviews; in short, p geneees résumé of peri- 
odical ‘literature. . Through pages alone, it is pos- 
sible to be as well informed in current literature as 
by the perusal of a long list of monthlies.” — Phila- 
delphia Daily Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . 
It has become indispensable.” — New- York Observer. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- Fort 
Daily sae 

“In fact, a reader needs no more than this one pub- 
lication to kee ep him well abreast of English periodi- 
cal literature.”’— Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

“In subscribing for it, our readers will secure more 
for their investment than in any other way of which 
we are cognizant.” — /owa Churchman, Davenport. 

“ Every one of its fifty-two numbers brings some- 
thing which one must read, to know what is being 
thought of and talked of.” — Hartford Daily Courant. 

“It is indispensable to every one who desires to 
possess an intelligent idea of the currents of contem- 
porary thought.” — Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“ Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the 
productions of the foremost writers of the day. 
Montreal Daily Gazette. 

“One cannot read every thing. . No man wil! be 
behind the literature of the times who reads TE 
Livine AGE.” — Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacijic 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“The queen of all the eclectics.” — Southern 
Churchman, Richmond. 

“The best publication we know in the world.” — 
Daily Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1886, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
wee numbers of 1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of * Lirrett’s Lrvine Ace,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 


For $10.50, Toe Livrina AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent: for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
» THE Lrvinc AGE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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THE 


CHURCH REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1886, 


Will be of unusual interest. The REV. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, 
D.D., will contribute the first article on Zhe Book Annexed and its 
Prospects. Among the special subjects treated will be, Art in 
Divine Worship, Fiction in Liierature, Marriage and Divorce, 
and Zhe Church and The Colored People. 

Short articles in review of new books will, in the future, be 
a prominent feature of THE REVIEW. It is intended to bring 
under review all new contributions to literature that seek to in- 
fluence the Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Life of the people. 

A prize of $50 will be given by the same clergyman who 
gave the same amount for the prize essay in this present num- 
ber. The subject to be treated is: 

The Personal and Other Senses in which the Different Parts 
of the Psalter are to be used in the Services of the Church. 
In treating the subject, writers should give particular attention 
to the following: 

Are the Psalms of the Psalter to be regarded only as les- 
sons from Holy Scripture, and as such, responsively sung or 
said, or are we to adopt them as our own personal expressions 
where we can, and otherwise where we cannot, and if so, how? 
Giving full illustrations. Articles must not exceed 7,000 words 
in length, and be sent to the Editor by the 15th of November 
with a sealed envelope containing the name and address of the 
writer, 

The January number of the CHURCH REVIEW (1886), will 
be mailed on the 15th of December, and all contributions for 
the Number should be sent to the Editor by December I. 




















is without doubt the very best of the many foods 
now in the market. It is NOT A MEDICINE, but 
is a HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS and because a COOKED 
FOOD is easily assimilated, grateful to the most 
delicate and irritab tomach, and is especially 
adapted for the INFANT and GROWING CHILD. 
In cases of CHOLERA INFANTUM, DYSENTERY, 
CHRONIC DIARRHCGA and CHOLERA it is invalu- 
able. It has received the most unqualified ap- 

roval from physicians, matrons. and mothers of 
Bighest character and responsibility in this and 
other countries. INVALIDS, nursing mothers, 
and those suffering from INDIGESTION will find 
on trial that RipGE’s Foon is all they can desire. 

Sold by druggists. Woolrich & Co. on label. 
A valuable pamphlet of “Healthful Hints,” tree 
for stamp; address Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass 
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USED FOR 2S YEARS 


ANDO ST 


MORE CHILOREN HAVE SEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY REARED BY 
RIOGES FOOD 


IAN BY ALL OTHER FOOOS COMBINED. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO THE READING PUBLIC, 








The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, de- 


J 
scribing the contemporary life and thought of the lead- 
ing nations of the world, give it an unique position 
e among other Journals, presenting an epitome of all 


that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 


The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. Its Editors 


* s 
and Contributors have ever been noted as leaders of pro- 
gress, and have formed a school of advanced thinkers, 
® which may justly be cited as the most powerful factor of 
reform in 


the British Empire and elsewhere. 


° While discussing all branches of modern thought, is particularly 
devoted to the consideration of the more recent theories in The- 
ology and Philosophy. Its articles are characterized by a keenly 

® critical spirit, and for fulness of treatment and justness of criti- 


cism it stands alone, in its special field, among the periodicals of the world. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names that have 





* 
moulded English thought for the past eighty years. While its 
policy admits the discussion of all questions, its conservatism 
‘ ® is tempered with a liberalism that marks itasthe INDEPENDENT 


REvIeEw of the world. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and embrace 


— 
the latest discoveries in Science, in History, and in Archeology. 
Much space is devoted to ecclesiastical history and matters con- 
® nected with the Church. thus making the Review invaluable 


tothe clerical student, as well as of great interest to the gereral reader. 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological views, many 


s oe 
of the most advanced of modern theories in theology 
having received in its pages their first authoritative sup- 
® port. A distinctive feature of this Review is its ‘‘1sDE- 


PENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating views at variance with those of its editors, 


Is the leading and most popular magazine of Great 


9 = 
Britain. The tone of its articles, be they fiction, 
incidents of travel, critical or political essays, is 
° unexceptionabie, rendering it most desirable tor the 


Home Circle. 
All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 


While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange 


of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stimulate the study of his works in our col- 
leges and institutions of learning. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 





THE Leonard Scott Pustiswine Go. s 
For deep research and erudition, for profundity of scholarship, and 
wealth ofintellect, they are unrivalled by any other serial publications 
| x of either Europe or America. 


e No other journal numbers among its contributors so many 
brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. The most import- 
ant changes in the thought of the times are submitted to 

® searching criticism and review. 


*00'ZI$ ‘90041 IY 
‘O9'S$ ‘omy huy ‘OG’ Hg ‘udeg 





s 
of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to afford the student 
the fullest intormation relative to Shakespeare’s art, life and writ- 
© ings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially designed to extend the influence 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Ladies Do Your Own Stamping! 


With our New ONE DOLLAR Outfit 


Youcan SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
VYoucan MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 


Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 
Soe atali eine: retail price lo cach #%.6@) Teaches also How to Stamp Plush 
\\ 26 Enitiats, size 144 in., for ae 5 Felt, &c. Teaches the Kens- 


bands, Har rehiefs, &¢ 

2 Ellustr Book of ington, Plush Ribbon 

pag 1 Kensington K o 224 other stitches. Also How to Do! 

: > 

1 Felt Stamping ‘Pad, imp, pat. . i. the ota oe te 

1 Box best Sta » Powder, «| this outfitare all useful and desir 

1 Felt Tidy. with design stamped able for stamping Hatbands, Lamp 
and Table-Mats. Tidies, Doylies, 
















allreadyto work, with 4 knots of silk 
Od MOSAIC. . ..ccccccec.esovececccocess °35) rowel Racks Lambrequins, Splas 


Retall "Vatue eecccee $5.00 hers, ete. 



















v'ne of Roses. 2% in. wide fas Rose and Bud. 2x? in. 
litt -e Girl, 5 im high iS h of Pansies. 4x6 in. 
Kitter in. high " 3u5 
ittle But ter fly ispr im orGolden Rod, 4in. ie 
itthe Bird isprig of Daisies, 41 nigh 
Sird, 4x5 inche sprig of Smilax. 


fesizn Two Pw is on Branch 1 stitete Buttere up 2 





















Sterand An e jl sprig of Asters. 2x 
desig re ‘Ps Face \} sprig of Barberri 
Sprig « daisies, 4x5 in, jl vine of Leaves, 1 
lgrowing Gonige of Violets, for Lambrequins, || vine of Point Russe Stitches, 1\ ir 
Ac. 6inches high Snow flake designs for Crazy ’ stchwork 
lsingle Daisy and Ferget-me-not. 2x2 in, 1 s ripofSecallops for skires. Infant s Blanket &c 
isprig of lor’s Bu/ton = hich jl vine with Scallop, 24 in. wide 
cluster of Straw berries 1 Braiding Vine, 2 in. wide | 
lsprig of Forget-me-nots, ois n i Braiding Vine, 16 in. wi 
Lbouquet of Daisies and Pernet- me-nots 5x6in De sign of Crying Child my Tidy in outline 
lvine of Daisies and Ferns, 5 in. wide "is /utline design, Boy and Girl Skating, 7 in. high| 
You can 
With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art, of the Kensington Embroidery. *%:.::"| 
‘orated tamping, and do your own stamping fou can adorn your house with hundreds of be Tye alt cles 
floreted =m bre dee? You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping and 
De omirothory for otbers oung ladies who begin business with our Embroidery N44! hg are now doing avery pre 
and paying business > the entire Outfit will be Tw gaia or 
in theirown REED int BE sentiua box for only ONE DOLLAR SY FI fits for 





‘exeun crs, World Mang Co, 122 Nassau Street, 


. Get three of your friends to send with you and get your own OY at FREE!) 


York’ 
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PURE 
Sacramental and Family 


WINES, - 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


LAKE KEUKA WINE CoO.,, 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


ARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


S318 and S320 East S3SOth Street, 
NEW YTorRr=z. 


LIST OF OURBLARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 

Firth AVENUE CATHEDRAL, N. Y., 4 Manuals; Sr. GEORGE’s 
= CuurcH, N. Y., 4; Sr. Pavu’s M. E. Cuunrcna, N. Y., 4; Firru 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, N. Y., 3; BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, 4; Frrst PRESBY- 
TERIAN CuuRcH, Philadelphia, 3 ; TRINITY CHuncH, San Francisco, 3 ; CHrRist CHURCH, 
New Orleans, 3 ; and PirrspurGH R. C. CATHEDRAL, 4. 


THE REFORMATION. 


MONASTICISM AND VOWS. 
Rt. Rev. GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, D.D, LLD. 


From THE CHURCH REVIEW, April, 1885. 
































There has been such a demand for this Article in pamphlet form for 
general distribution that it has been published in convenient form, and 
can be had at 10 cents each, and $8.00 per hundred. Sent free, on 


receipt of price. Address, 
THE CHURCH PRESS CO., 


P. O. Box 30, Station D, New York. 
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PARK INSTITUTE, 


Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
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THE HOME, 


A SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 15 BOYS. 
24 Miles from New York on Long Island Sound. 


EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS—THOROUGH EQUIPMENT. 


To those who appreciate the advantages of having their boys under the in- 
fluence of a strictly family life, this school offers unusual inducements, 

The home is in the country, entirely removed from all village influences. 

A serious case of illness has never occured in the history of the school. 

Seventeenth year opens on Wednesday, September 16, 1885. 

Refers to the Editor of this REview. For other references and catalogue 


address the Principal, 
Rev. SCOTT B. RATHBUN, M.A., S.T.B. 





It gives me pleasure to state that the Park Institute has one of the very best locations in the 
country. The Home is a grand old mansion surrounded by ample grounds and the residents of 
the neighborhood comprise many of the best families of New York City. The school building is 
large and thoroughly adapted for the purposes for which it was intended. A personal acquain- 
tance of many years with Mr. Rathbun enables me to assure parents who may be led to entrust 
their sons to hi care that they will not be disappointed either in the mental training they will 
receive or the influence of a charming home life with which they will be surrounded. 

Respectfully, jHENRY MASON BAUM. 

New York, July rsth, 2885. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


120 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECORD. 


Ist,—It was organized and commenced business in 1859: 

2d.—It has issued more Insurance, since it commenced business, than any other Company 
ever issued in the same number of years : 

3d.—In each of the years, 1882, 1883 and 1884, it did the largest business ever transacted 
in one year by any other Company in the world : 

4th.—In the last five years its gains of Insurance remaining in force, amounted to 
$117, 423,232, being nearly forty-five million in excess of any other;Company : 


5th.—It does a larger business in the United States : 


6th. a oS ig ** New York State : 
7th. " - ** Pennsylvania : 
8th. " ™ - ‘* Massachusetts : 
gth.— ve = = ** Ohio: 
Ioth. — . “ ‘* New Jersey : 
r1th.— 7 ” > ‘* the Western States : 


12th.—In 1883 it wrote nearly Thirty millions more Insurance than any other Company : 

13th,—It now does ONE FOURTH of all the Life Insurance Business in the United States : 

14th,—It has the largest Four per cent. surplus of any Company in the world : 

15th.—All the profits of the business go to the policy holders : 

16th.—Its out-go for deaths and expenses combined are lower than in any other leading 
Company : 

17th—The profits earned policy-holders in the last seven years were larger in proportion to 
the premiums received than in either of the two other largest New York Companies. 

18th,—It has accumulated more surplus for dividends in the last seven years than any other 
Company : 

1gth.—Its policies are incontestable after the third year and losses by death on such 
Policies are payable immediately on the receipt of the proofs of death and a legal 
release of the claim. 


Take the elevator to the offices of Mr. George F. Johnson, General Agent o 
the Metropolitan District, and his assistants Mr. Philip Stiner, Mr. W. L. Fish, 
Mr. Leon Klopman, Mr. H. V. Myers, Mr. W. L. B. Stears, Mr. R. E. Salembier, 
and Mr. Paul Nicoladsi, who will explain Tontine Investment Policies and other 
forms of Insurance to any who may desire information on the subject. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


T. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, ANNANDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON, is a Training School for the Ministry. 
The Course of Study for the Degree of B.A. is the same as in Colleges generally. The charges for 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, and partly furnished Rooms, are $225 per annum. The next academic 


year will begin September 14th. 
R. B. FAIRBAIRN, Warden, dc. 











Ts GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The next year will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 
1885. The requirements for admission, which have been materially changed by the Revised 
Statutes, and other particulars, can be obtained by applying to the Dean. SPECIAL STUDENTS who desire 
to pursue special studies will be admitted. There is also a Post GRADUATE CoURSE for Graduates of 
Theological Seminaries. Clergymen will be received as Special Students or as Post Graduates. 
A. HOFFMAN, Dean, 
426 West 23d Street, New York. 





‘LIFTON SPRING FEMALE 'SEMINARY.—18th year begins September 9. Home School Sor Girls. 
Cc Classical and English courses. Superior advantages in Music, German, and French. For catalogue, 
address MISS C. E HAHN, Principal, or the REV. GEO. T. LEBOUTILLIER, Rector, Clifton Springs, 


Ontario Co., New York. 





7 COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course. 
‘ §chools of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, 
Cabinets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three 
Teachers, and thoroughly equipped for its work. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President. 





J\PISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA.—A Classical School for Boys, 3 miles from town. Ele- 
4 vated and beautifui location. Exceptionally healthy. , The 47th year opens September 23, 1885. 


logues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


rTHE SUMMER SESSION IN ST. MARK’S SCHOOL begins July 6. The 9th year and Fall term 

opens October 1. Boarding department (for boys under 14 years) limited to eight. Terms from 
October to July, $300. The entire year, $400. For references, etc., address the Principal, Miss 
WITTINGHAM, Pikesville P. O., Baltimore Co., Maryland. 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES.——- 
4112 SPRUCE STREET, 
W. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\ — GORDON’S—————_ 











SUPERIOR ADVANTAGE IN MUSIC. 








— LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. a 
j 3ISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Rector : Rev. THomas ADAMS, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Board and Tuition, $280 rer annum. a $270. 
an , sThe Bishop of Iowa, the Rev. Dr. Knicur. 
References in U. 8. )Tancaster, Penn., W. J. Emer, Esq., New York. 








»)ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, Chartered in 1849, and Endowed by the State of Maryland, affords 
every facility for a thorough, practical and accomplished Christian Education. 
N. ©. BROOKS, M.A., LL.D., President. 





\ “ASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH ST.—The oldest School on the Back Bay. Miss 
4 Putnam will begin the twentieth year of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, and 
Little Girls, on the 24th of September, 1885. Every requisite provided for the most thorough and prac- 
tical English education ; the Languages, both ancient and modern ; the Sciences, History, and Literature. 
Special students received in Music, Art, Preparatién for Foreign Travel, and other departments. House 
made cheerful and healthful by Wood Fires on the Hearth. Refers by permission to the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cathbridge, Mass., and many other 
eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 





[HE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE Is—— 
“THE ART AMATEUR.” 


Monthly. 32 to 50 folio pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instructions, Criti- 
cisms, and Illustrations. HoME DECORATION AND FURNISHING (Expert Advice Free). 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modeling, Engraving, Etching, Brass Hammering, Xvclesias- 
tical and other Art Needle-work a Specialty. DESIGNS IN CoLoR, $4.00; 35c.a copy. 
Specimen, 25c. Mention THE CHURCH REVIEW. 
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Gunton H, MEeNEELY 
BELL COMPANY 


Troy, WN. ¥. 





Manufacture a Superior Grade of 
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OHU RCH BETTS. 


Special attention given to 


CHIME AND PEAL BELLS. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 





























FASHIONABLE WRITING: "Papiie 


WHITE, CREAM, AZURE, AUBURN, SAUTERYE AND HYSON, 
wove ; highly finished. 
LINEN, ANTIQUE, cream laid, in two thicknesses, mill finish. 

The highly fimished papers are all thick, and comprise some 
new and delicate tints, 

The Linen kas the appearance of the ancient handmadepaper, put 
up with Envelopes to match, in all the Fashionable Shapes, with steel 
plate labels ; one quire at 50 cents ; 2 quires, $1 ; four quires, $1.50. 
Samples by mail. 


“yONoTUCK PERFORATED SERMON PAPERS © 


PUT UP IN REAM BOXES WITH 24 MANILLA COVERS. 





LID Sermon Letéer, Size, 8x10 ae 82.25 
Serion Note, Size, 54x9.,.......«. 1 , Size, 8x10......... 
Bath. WER... so 2,00 “« Octewo “ 5x8.......... 1.00 


SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN FINE STATIONERY. 


Manufactured by Morgan Envelope Company, - Springfield, Mass 


THE MENEELY BELLS 


that have been before the 
Public since 1826. 


GENUINE BELL-METAL BELLS FOR 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, ETC. 

ALSO, CHIMES AND PEAILS. 

3 Satisfaction Guaranteed— 














59 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


30,000 Church and other bells have been made at this establishment and more than 150 
Chimes and Peals, Tilustrated Catalogues, Estimates, Prices and Full Particulars on abppli- 


cation, 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 


MENEELY & CO., - WEST TROY, N. Y. 








SIMPLICITY AND EQUITY. 








\NE of the neatest,.simplest and most attractive policy | 
contracts now issued-by an insurance company is the 
new AccipenT Poxicy of the 








ravelons dnsurance {| ompano, 


Those. who. have any acquaintance at all with insurance 
business; or the men engaged in it, know that the com- 
plexity and volume of conditions on policies is not due to 
the wishes-of those who issue them; that a company would 
far rather issue a policy with no conditions at all, and that | 
the multiplied provisions and restrictions on their ie 
have been gradually forced on them by the dishonesty « 
poliey-holders and the monstrously strained decisions of * 
courts. Tat “TRAVELERS’ has been an unusually severe suf- 
ferer from this cause, but they have at last determined to 
make a “brave trial, and deserve equity if they cannot’ re- 
ceive it.. Théir new policy is a model! of brevity: and com- 
pactness, the conditions being cut down to notemueh more 
than a third of their former volume, and stated: ® admirably 
clear and lucid’ language. The most unlettered. man could) 
not hesitate for an instant over the meaning Of its concise, 
emphatic, and even .curt sentences, and: it would. Seem that? 
even a court. could hardly find ambiguity in them, ‘They a 
also very broad and- fair; and the fact that the Company 
refuses to pay for injuries received through violation of law, 
or in blood-feuds, or drunken fights, should only make honest 
men feel all the more certain of receiving their just claims. 


—— | 
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Taowe Pantina Ano BOOKBINDING COMPANY, 201-212 EAST TWELFTH STREET, NEw YORK 
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